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CHAPTER I 
ROMANCE AT THE FINGER-POSTS 


WHEN Roman legions pursued their conquering ways, making victory 
tracks to many parts of Europe, Caesar Augustus set up a golden pillar 
near the temple of Saturn in Rome. On this, the first milestone of 
consequence, he inscribed the names and distances of the far-off places 
reached by the armed might of Rome. The golden monument was 
more a war guide for the civilian population than an aid to geography; 
but it soon became an established Roman utility, this plan of marking 
mileages on stones. And yet, of some thousands of milestones erected 
in these islands by Roman road-builders, very few remain. Because the 
road-makers placed their stones on the Roman ways only, ignoring 
the boundaries of old cross-country tracks, signposts supervened to 
fill the missing need. In the early guide books was a helpful couplet. 
“When the way be doubtful, posts with hands may be found.” A law 
had been passed ordaining that finger-posts be erected at all cross- 
roads. Landowners, as well as the road authorities of the day, were 
threatened with heavy penalties for non-compliance. 

Some of the older signs were built by folk who considered such 
provision an act of Christian kindness. And so, a traveller still occasion- 
ally finds himself confronted with a text, along with his directions. To 
Woodbury . . . “Her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths 
are peace.” Another to Otterton, “O that our ways were so direct that 
we might keep the statutes,” may or may not have smitten the con- 
sciences of highwaymen who hied that way. 

Tennyson’s most-quoted line, “The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,” is truer of our roads than others of our institutions. 
Many of the old familiar signposts—tall, so that the average post was 
level with a horseman’s or coachman’s eye—have been swept away. 
In their place have risen modern and lasting creations in metal, at low 
level, convenient for the glance of the swiftly passing motorist, roof- 
bound and low to the road. 

All the same, with their names and mileages recast, as they are, in 
relief, neither time nor weathering could efface the titles—quaint, 
intriguing, fascinating names: London Apprentice and Solomon’s 
Tump, Stepaside and Salome, Butter Tubs and Blubberhouses, Horse 
House, Ham Sandwich, Hutton Hang and Heaven’s Gate... . 
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Wig Wig! It’s on that signpost, but how in the world does a place 
get a name like that? Speculation may be fun, but it is generally wrong. 
There are more reliable ways—to stop, if passing, and inquire (usually 
some lover of local lore lives in that or a near-by village). To ask a 
neighbour, or a friend, who may happen to know the place, or look 
it up in one of a host of illuminating books on the subject—books 
obtainable from any good library, that hint temptingly at the stories 
which lie behind so many of our village names, tales that write the 
romance into the solid history of our land, those fascinating relics of 
the past, most of which have survived so robustly into the present. In 
the hope of guiding the steps of the more methodical explorer into 
these happy spheres of exploration, the final pages of this book are a 
comprehensive index by counties, so that a reader touring or exploring 
Sussex, for example, or planning to do so, will find at a glance every 
mention of Sussex in the book. 

Lately I learned what ‘hitch-hiking’ really meant. When two men 
with one horse between them went on a journey, one would mount 
and ride on an agreed distance, dismount, hitch the horse to a tree or 
fence, and proceed on foot. Then the second man, walking until he 
caught up with the horse, would mount and ride till he overtook the 
hiker. The hitch-hike has a grandchild—the war-born vogue of 
‘thumbing’—and I wonder how many folk, while employing the 
expedient at odd times, have made passing acquaintance with many 
places they had never even heard about. It was thumbing that 
introduced me to Nastey, in Hertfordshire, and to a place called 
Ugley, though uncommonly beautiful, in Essex. 

Once I found Freefolk, in Hampshire, and wondered how it came 
by its name. A villager told me. Years before, his antecedents combined 
and refused to pay tithe to the lord of the manor, styling themselves 
‘free folk’. You find the same meaning in Tolpuddle (Dorset), which 
made history as the scene of desperate attempts to form a trade union 
early in the nineteenth century. Some of the agitators paid the extreme 
penalty for their efforts, and lie buried in the church. In it, too, you can 
see the visiting cards of famous statesmen and politicians who came 
either out of curiosity or to pay tribute to the memory of the ‘Tol- 
puddle Martyrs’. Toll means ‘free from toll or tax’. Probably Tolpuddle 
was originally a ‘toll-farm beside the small or puddly stream’. Similarly 
Small Dole, in Sussex, was a ‘small gift’ from a wealthy landowner. 

On a holiday jaunt I discovered that the Gloucestershire village of 
Ready Token was in the past a stage-coach point, where fares were 
collected. That Bugle, near Newquay, took its name from the Bugle 
Inn on the St. Austell-Bodmin road. The inn, in turn, was probably 
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named after the bugle badge worn by the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry. 

But there is much more in place-name research than quaintness 
alone. When so much around them is changed, when the names 
themselves have altered almost past recognition, in essence they still 
remain an abiding link between our own age and others long past. 
In hosts of them the story of village England is told and retold: One 
may well have found the once famous motor-racing trials arena, 
Pendine Sands, but a good deal less certain is discovery of a little place 
quite near by, which delights in the odd euphony, Red Roses. 

It seems to have acquired it through an incorrect rendering of the 
Welsh original. Adjoining the village is a farm by the Welsh name of 
Rhos-goch, which someone with a literal knowledge of the language 
must some time have translated as Red Rose. This, the rector of Pendine 
told me, should be Red Moor, since the colour of the soil thereabouts 
is red, and the surrounding country heath and moorland. But while 
the Welsh ‘Rhos-ydd’ means a moor, ‘Rhos’ or ‘Rhos-yn’ is a rose, 
and the equivalent of “Goch’ is red. So it is easy to understand how the 
translation got garbled. 

Hampshire boasts several villages with the intriguing, if unbeautiful, 
label of Wallop. There are three in all—Nether, Middle and Over 
Wallop. Reference books give their original spelling as ‘wiell-hop’, 
which means ‘valley by the stream’. And this certainly tallies with the 
picturesque interpretation vouchsafed by the oldest resident, a mind 
stocked with old legends and tales that did not come from books. 
Overlooking the villages, he tells you, is Danesbury Hill, an ancient 
encampment. When the advancing Danes occupied the hill (subse- 
quently named after them), they sent a foraging party into the valley 
in quest of water. The party returned with the welcome tidings that 
water was ‘well up’. Between them, the mellowing influence of time 
and the unsteady tongue of the tippler corrupted the words to 
‘wallop’. Less reliable elements have declared as responsible a certain 
resident, Sir John Wallop. By ‘walloping’ the French the ee 
knight unwittingly gave birth to the predicate To Wallop, and so to 
an excusable local enthusiasm to appropriate the term. 

But whichever derivation you choose to accept, the word has no 
truck with the popular brew from the Four Ale bar—of much more 
recent vintage. Nor, despite popular belief from without, has that 
famous beverage any connection with a signpost somewhere in the 
wilds of Yorkshire, its arm outstretched towards a place called Booze. 
That one derives from Bowehous, meaning ‘a house by the bow, or 


curving hill’. 
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Some day your wanderings may take you to Chobham, Surrey, 
where you will find an unpretentious finger-post directing you to 
Pennypot. Just an off-the-track hamlet, Pennypot is nevertheless a 
place of some importance. It was here in the inn which is now the 
charming old Pennypot Cottage, that herb ale was retailed to the 
locals at the historic price of a penny the pot. 

Still on the topic of ale, there is a Two Pots near Ilfracombe. Two 
Pots House was once a toll-gate. Providentially there was a pub hard 
by, but the hill at whose foot it stood was so steep that the innkeeper 
considered it timely to limit resting carters and coach-drivers to two 
pots of ale before tackling the often slippery pull ahead. What was 
more natural than that the rule, never varied, should earn Mine Host 
the nickname of Old Two Pots, which has stuck to the place ever 
since ? 

We are so accustomed to pronouncing almost daily the names of 
places around us, that their interest and significance often escapes us. 
As, for instance, the prefix ‘Friday’, which is frequently the first part 
of a village name. It seems to hail from Frea, pagan goddess of the 
Norsemen. Thorpe means a village. There is a Fridaythorpe in York- 
shire, a Fridayhill in Essex, in Surrey a Friday Street. Many of the odd 
names one comes across are folknames, or nicknames, and owe their 
origin to some local custom, or to the name of a respected resident. 
Visitors to Surrey will certainly have come across Christmas Pie, 
between Guildford and Farnham. Pye is a south-country word for 
copse or wood, and Christmas is a proper name not uncommon in 
Surrey. In this case it was borne by a farmer who owned some wood- 
lands hereabouts. When a name was wanted for the little community 
which grew up later, it was natural enough that the choice should be 
for a combination of the landowner’s name and the kind of land which 
he owned. . 

Somerset, so rich with intriguing village names, boasts several 
called Cadbury. These are not, as one might imagine, associated with 
the Quaker family of that name, nor yet, in the remotest way, with 
chocolate. The Cadburys were Cath Burgs, or ‘strongholds on the 
hill’. North Cadbury is connected with the legendary King Arthur 
and his Knights, and the later discovery of divers coins and treasures 
pointed to the onetime existence there of a strong fortress, which was 
occupied successively by Romans, Saxons and Danes. 

Speaking of Romans, there is on Watling Street a Roman Station 
—one of those elusive markings on the map, which you can seldom 
identify on the ground—that rejoices in the appellation of Lavatrae. 
You would not think so from the look of it, but Little London, in 
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_ Surrey, also seems to owe itself to Roman influence. It is, however, a 

very old settlement. An ancient Roman site overlooks it, and it is 
suggested that the Romans themselves named it Londinium Parvum, 
after its not far distant neighbour, Londinium. On the other hand, 
another Little London, a village hardly a hundred years old, near 
Andover in Hants, was so called because its houses were built in such 
a huddle as to suggest the density of the capital itself. 

We are at heart, I believe, immensely proud of our hosts of impish 
English names. Travelling abroad you miss much our Much and Little 
Wenlocks, Much and Little Hadhams, Great and Little Snorings, our 
Yelling, Messing, Loggerheads and Butter Tubs. The natives of some 
countries are constantly changing the titles of their villages because they 
believe that names possess magic properties. If one turns out badly, they 
swap it for another. Rarely, for any reason, do we alter place-names 
in Britain. Why, indeed, should we? Of course there are one or two 
pardonable exceptions. A few years ago the people of Bugsworth 
persuaded the postal authorities to give their native village a name 
which they could mouth more bravely to strangers. Then there is 
Hog’s Norton, in Oxon, which has become Hook Norton—possibly 
for the special convenience of Mr. Gillie Potter. 

A certain townsman, travelling recently in what to him was a new 
part of ‘our lovely country’, longed to know the names of the villages 
through which he passed. He considered the need of sufficient general 
importance to write to the paper about it. “What a joy it would be’, 
ran his letter, “to see a well-designed sign in good English oak or 
wrought-iron made by a local craftsman erected in a conspicuous place 
in every village.”’ Finger-posts frequently bear the names of more than 
one village, and when you arrive at one of them it is not always clear 
which one it is. But I suspect that what this correspondent finds chiefly 
lacking is a means to identify the smaller villages; sometimes a hamlet 
is not signposted at all, but surely a place may merit mention for other 
reason than its size. 

Perhaps the most intriguing name borne by any finger-post is 
Nomansland. You find it in the New Forest, and it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the last war, the one before, or any other war. About 
200 years ago a look-alive squatter named Dibden discovered in the 
neighbourhood a 15-acre patch of territory of which there seemed to 
be no landlord. Strange to say, it really hadn’t an owner, so Dibden 
very wisely annexed it. A village grew up near by, and appropriately 
took the name by which the squatter’s land had been known. 

But surely the prize-winning oddity among place-names is one in 
the parish of Beamish, Co. Durham, which went by the title of No 
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Place. But alas, No Place is now no more. Which seems logical 
enough. In 1939 all the houses in No Place, though the village had lived 
through 200 years, were condemned as irreparable slums. Every 
dwelling in the place was demolished. 


CHAPTER If 
GHOSTS OF THE VILLAGE GREENS 


Few of us are not tempted, as opportunity offers, to quit the wheeled 
inferno of the broad arterial, and to seek the sweet solace of some 
tranquil backwater where life still moves more slowly, and the soothing 
balm of village drowse halts for a space the frenzied scurry of 
modern days. Some village green, perhaps, where, to be sure, activity 
of another age moved quite ne enough to please the folk of the time; 
for an incessant round of wild and weird, gay and gruesome scenes 
used to liven these village playgrounds. 

We still think of our village greens as unchanging little bits of old 
England. Since before the Middle Ages when tilting tournaments and 
the like held the interests of the blue-blooded gentry, the rest of man- 
kind has amused itself on the village quadrangle. To a great extent it 
does so still, though swifter locomotion and distant attractions have 
narrowed down activity to the weekly cricket match and seasonal 
revivals of old customs which, happily, will not die. 

Folk’s ideas of entertainment were then vastly different from today 
—a strange mixture of the grim and the picturesque. When a man was 
convicted of drunkenness by the local justices, his fellow men derived 
a fiendish pleasure from seeing him clamped for hours on end in the 
village stocks. Edward III, soldier king of knightly conduct but lofty 
contempt for the humble peasant, eee the use of stocks in every 
village in the year (1376) before he died—an enactment which is 
probably the most ancient surviving law in the land, for it has never 
been repealed, though the last occasion when the punishment was 
used was in 1872. The victim was Mark Tuck, a dealer of Newbury 
in rags and bones, an incurable drunkard for whom jailing proved 
ineffective. 

Sabbath-breakers and all types of petty offenders expiated their 
crimes shackled thus for hours at the mercy of a none too kindly 
village populace. Some two hundred of these outdoor chambers of 
minor torture are still in situ up and down the country. Most are 
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crumbling away with the weight of years, but a good many are carefully 
preserved as relics of a primitive justice which may or may not serve 
as gentle reminders to modern man of what might have been his lot 
had he strayed from the narrow path in the less lenient times of a near 
yesterday. 

Doubtless for convenience rather than company, most stocks were 
made with two, sometimes three or even more, pairs of leg holes: But 
near Otley, Yorkshire, is a little place called Leathley which boasts 
two pairs and a single. The single was reserved, so say the locals, for a 
one-legged toper who spent most of his leisure hours here contem- 
plating his disability. There are at least two more specimens of well- 
preserved stocks in the same county—at Ripley and at Ackworth. 

Colne (Lancashire) cherishes a set of three pairs mounted on a 
truck which used to be trundled through the town so that the three 
malefactors might be the more conveniently jeered at and spat upon 
by the largest possible number of self-righteous residents of the neigh- 
bourhood. Colne’s portable set is in good repair, and is preserved under 
an equally well-cared-for penthouse. But the old relic on the green 
before the bombed church of the sleepy little hamlet of Abinger Hatch, 
Surrey, though still railed off and roofed, is slowly falling to pieces 
for want of kindly and regular attention. 

One of the very few surviving examples of iron stocks can be seen 
at Ninfield, Sussex, and another rarity in the shape of ‘spectacle’ stocks 
at Painswick, Gloucestershire, between Stroud and Cheltenham. These 
stand near the churchyard, which is itself an attraction because of its 
remarkable yews—ninety-nine in all, painstakingly groomed exactly 
alike. It appears there have been several attempts to make them a 
century, without success. Odd, but that’s the local tradition, and it 
offers no explanation. 

Wanderings into sleepy places bring one into contact with many 
other well-preserved examples of these feudal relics—beside the village 
pond at Aldbury, Hertfordshire; at Falkland, Somerset; Ottery St. 
Mary, Devon; in the adjoining county Dorset, at Cerne Abbas; and in 
Essex at Diddinghurst, and Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. The 
last squats, still meaningly exhibited, under a great tree; by its side a 
companion contraption of torture in the shape of a whipping-post, 
reserved for vagrancy and petty thieving. A tramp, indeed, used to 
have a pretty thin time, lashed, as he was, to these posts, and thrashed, 
in parish after parish until at last in despair he turned his steps to his 
own birthplace, where a merciful loophole in the law allowed him to 
claim unpunished a minim of maintenance. 

Mote serious crime—perjury and the like—would be purged in the 
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pillory, of which many villages still keep in memory the originals. 
Time was when their maintenance was a vital concern to village 
commerce; a medieval statute ordained ‘No pillory, no market’, for 
justice had to be dispensed right summarily on these occasions of local 
trading, with their inevitable accompaniment of much thieving, pocket- 
picking, thugging and what not. While tipplers and petty pilferers 
worked off their sentences by a few hours in the stocks with only the 
legs secured, he who was fool enough to get himself convicted of some 
major crime usually spent the rest of the day standing with his head 
and arms padlocked into three holes. In this defenceless position he 
would be sticked and stoned by the merciless crowd, sometimes so 
thoroughly that he died from his injuries. 

To this day the pillory at Coleshill, near Birmingham, is preserved 
in what must be almost the same state of perfection it enjoyed when in 
constant use; the same pole that supports the twin pillory on a platform 
above, extends to the ground to form a whipping-post below. At East 
Looe, Cornwall, the village’s old pillory has now been fixed for 
preservation under the gable of the porch of the even more ancient 
Guildhall. Oddly enough, you may sometimes see this species of not- 
so-long-past public torture carefully stored in the churches of the 
villages where they once functioned. I believe there are several, but 
see the church-guarded relics at Waltham Abbey, Essex; Rye, Sussex; 
and in particular the finger pillory in the church at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire, a type used to punish erring lads, for whom the caging 
of the digits only was adjudged a sufficient deterrent. 

Though few villages were without their stocks and pillories, these 
were not always able to cope with the number of miscreants con- 
victed. Accordingly lock-ups were built for prisoners awaiting trial 
and subsequent accommodation on the village green. These were small . 
queer-looking, one-roomed jails known as round-houses or cages. 
For a long time as a boy I used to pass one at the side of the road near 
Box Hill, Surrey, without realizing what it was. They varied some- 
what in shape, according, I suppose, to the whim of the builder. 
One at Wheatley, Oxfordshire, resembles an enormous inverted ice- 
cream cone. The little old village prison at Shenley, Hertfordshire, 
has the look of a giant beehive, while the lock-up at Alton, Stafford- 
shire, reminds you of an outsize in pepperpots. Stout withal, these 
wayside tokens of Merrie England were not always the impregnable 
prisons their designers hoped them to be. Surrey’s Lingfield lock-up 
was raided one pitch-black night by a gang of rescuers who prised up 
and removed the whole roof, freeing all the twelve captives who were 
prisoned like sardines beneath it. 


Now, why Pennype 
Photo by Donovan 1 
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Hounslow Heath is now little more than a name; a century or so 
ago it sprawled over 5,000 wild acres. Hounslow itself was the first 
stage out of London and over 500 coaches used to pass through its 
strects every twenty-four hours. Pretty good going, considering the 
sparse population and the expense of travel in those days. Then the 
wild heath was the happy haunt and hunting-ground of gangs of 
highway robbers, and gibbets were erected there just to ‘larn ‘em’. 
That the lesson was none too effective was proved by the persistent 
success of dozens of Dick Turpins who made a fat living off the travel- 
lers and mails constantly crossing the heath by coach and horse. How- 
ever, eventually, most of these gentlemen of the road met well-earned 
ends at Newgate, or if before 1783, on “T'yburn’s Triple Tree’, Marble 
Arch, London, where, during the reign of King Hal, some 2,000 persons 
were hanged every year. 

Whereas relics of the lesser forms of old-time punishment are to 

«be seen in fair numbers up and down the land, gibbets, perhaps because 
of their more gruesome memories, have not been preserved in the 
same degree. Nevertheless, a few vivid reminders still stand on wind- 
swept sites, labelling the scenes of public hangings of an earlier day. 
Occasionally one comes upon such a scene, unlabelled, and quite 
unawares. Years ago, when cycling in Surrey I sometimes ate a picnic 
lunch a few hundred yards up the old smugglers’ road which runs 
northward from the village of Shere. Walking my machine to the 
crest of the hill, on a fallen tree I ate my sandwiches in blissful ignorance 
that it was precisely here that a gibbet once stood. There is nothing 
now to mark the awesome site, but an old woodcutter of nearly ninety 
afterwards told me he well remembered the names of smugglers and 
sheep-stealers who used ‘London Lane’, the old London road, which 
led past the place. He also recalled hearing his parents talking of how 
the mail man was hanged and his coach robbed, and of official hangings 
which took place on the spot, which is still known in the village as 
Gallows Hill. 

Of the few gibbets that still mark their baleful sites, the originals 
have, of course, long since succumbed to the wear and tear of wind 
and rain, but in several cases successors have been erected to identify 
the spots where the corpses of murderers, sheep-stealers and other 
malefactors were left dangling as a warning to others. A wayfarer of 
today, travelling from Elsdon to Morpeth, in Northumberland, who 
is new to the district, stares with incredulous amaze as, nearing Steng 
Cross, the highest point on this lonely moorland track, he spies against 
the skyline the obvious silhouette of a gibbet. He rubs his eyes, looks 
again. This time he sees also a head swinging gruesomely in the wind! 


Vestbury’s Great White Horse is 
shrouded in mystery 
aul Popper 
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Unbelieving, the traveller approaches, to find that it is a head right 
enough, but of wood. The present gallows were erected in 1894, to 
replace the old ones from which the ae of William Winter, hanged 
for killing an old lady, was left dangling according to custom near 
the scene of the crime. Had it not been for an observant local lad, 
Winter might never have been suspected. The boy had seen him and 
his companions eating in a field near by, and was able to identify both 
the knife the man used at his meal and the shape and total of the 
hobnails in each of the murderer’s boots. 

On Pendle Hill, nearly Burnley (Lancs.) the scene can have altered 
but little from some two hundred years ago when, in place of the 
present signpost directing the wanderer to Burnley, Downham, Colne 
and Gisburn, stood the gibbet on which the body of the notorious 
highwayman Annel hung as an eloquent “You Have Been Warned’ 
to others of his ilk. Annel used to ply his nefarious trade in this locality 
until caught and hanged at these crossroads, to which folk then gave 
the name Annel’s Cross. Having fulfilled its function, the body was 
finally taken down and buried in the Quaker Burial Ground a short 
distance along the Gisburn road. 

I suppose there are few motorists, cyclists or ramblers whose 
holiday pleasaunces are within the limits of the Home Counties who 
have not seen the Devil’s Punchbowl, that huge, deep, treed, heathered 
and brackened depression at Hindhead, in Surrey. Of the thousands 
who circle the great basin by car, however, there are probably a great 
many who have not spied what was, until the beacon pylons came to 
rival it, the outstanding landmark hereabouts—the Gibbet Cross. It 
marks the spot where two footpads were publicly executed for robbing 
and murdering near this place a drunken sailor homeward-bound after 
being paid off from his ship at Portsmouth. Rifling his pockets, they 
killed him and threw his body into the Punchbowl. 

Jacob, a Jewish pedlar, tried to get away with three slayings at 
one sitting—the landlord, his wife and his servant of the Sussex inn, 
the Royal George (Wivelsfield). Fenced about on the green, and rooster 
crowned, Jacob’s Post bears evidence of the fate that repaid his rashness 
—gibbeted, 1734. A circular colonnade encircles the gibbet post at 
Templenewsam, near Leeds. And high above the village of Inkpen, 
eight miles from Newbury, on the beacon of that name, is one more 
of these last remaining gallows. The road from the village climbs 
steeply up a shoulder of the Downs, but the view from the summit 
on a clear day well repays the effort of the ascent alone. Any visitor to 
England whose pre-conception of it is that of a country of small fields 
should climb Inkpen Beacon and revel in the expansive pastoral 
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prospect over Hampshire and towards the Cotswold Hills, and south- 
wards to Salisbury, where the Cathedral’s slender spire, the tallest in 
Britain, can be seen with the naked eye, though thirty miles away. As 
for the gibbet, the present one has dealt out death to no man, but its 
forbear was no less busy than its counterparts elsewhere. 

Two of the first to be hanged there were George Bromman and 
Dorothy Newman, convicted in 1676 of the murder of Bromman’s 
wife. The cost of the hanging was shared by Combe and Inkpen, and 
the hang post was erected at the boundary of the two parishes. Perhaps 
the sight of a gallows still serves as something of a moral check even 
today; at any rate the landowner has been a firm believer in the pres- 
ervation of England’s old landmarks, and required that the forbidding 
relic should be kept in good order, and when necessary replaced, by 
each succeeding tenant farmer. 

Inkpen, incidentally, is a corruption of Inglepen, a ‘secluded nook 
among the hills’. The village is at the foot of the beacon, and it is a 
village of some note. Some 250 years ago the architect, Le Notre, who 
had laid out the world’s finest gardens at the Vatican and Versailles, 
was employed by William and Mary to copy Versailles on a smaller 
scale at Hampton Court and St. James’s. The rector of Inglepen also 
had ambitious tastes in gardens, and persuaded the famous French 
designer to apply his skill at the rectory. Now, with their shady avenues 
and green-carpeted terraces, each offering a separate glimpse of the 
house, the rectory grounds are a perfect gem of landscape gardening, 
and must be seen to be appreciated. 

Although it was on or around the village green that in the hard old 
days these minor and major forms of torture were carried out, the 
greens and near-by ponds and rivers were also the scenes of the less 
merciless pastime of the ducking stool, which was then in general use 
for the punishment of man’s pet aversions—scolding wives and women. 
It provided, in fact, an almost daily diversion for the men of the village, 
and an almost equal number of gloating women. The contraption 
consisted of a wooden-wheeled chassis bearing one end of a long pole; 
to the pole’s other end a chair was fitted. First, paraded through the 
streets, the unfortunate female would then be wheeled in the out- 
stretched chair to the village pond into which, by raising the carriage 
end of the pole, she would be repeatedly dowsed, chair and all, amid 
the hearty laughs of the onlookers. The last time a nagging wife was 
required to submit to this undignified pantomime was in 1809 at 
Leominster, Herefordshire, where the old stool (how one wishes it 
could recount all its comic memories) has reposed idly in the parish 
church ever since. 
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A little more happily, the greens were the stages for what were 
then the principal sports. No greyhound racing gladdened the leisure 
hours, though it was certainly dogs that contributed to the major sport 
—bull-baiting. Royalty were thrilled by it, and Queen Elizabeth 
spent days watching the gruesome contests. To a ring firmly embedded 
in a stone, or an oak stump, usually in the middle of the green, the 
bull was tethered by a long chain. Dogs of a fierce fighting strain were 
then let loose, flew at the beast, hanging on to his nose, clawing at his 
sides, snapping at his throat, until one after another the attackers were 
killed or too badly mauled to continue the fight. Sometimes a bear 
took the place of the bull. The dogs were either mastiffs or bulldogs. 
The bulldog, in fact, received his name from his time-honoured 
association with this sport, his snub nose and hanging jaw resulting 
from Nature’s effort to afford him easier breathing while ‘pinned’ to 
the bull. 

It was not exactly a humane pastime, and there was one group who 
deplored the sport, though not out of pity for the animals. Macaulay, 
with sarcasm, wrote: “The Puritans hated bull-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bull, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.’ 

Bear and bull-baiting have been illegal since 1837. Cock-fighting 
is unlawful, too, though it still goes on in remote corners of some 
northern counties, with sentries posted to warn of police approach. 
The Athenians began it, and this pastime, too, became the sport of 
kings; Henry VIII even added a cockpit to Whitehall. It wasn’t until 
the Georges that the practice fell out of favour, and was finally pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament. 

But between these questionable bouts the village green was the 
campus for more innocent recreations: maypole and folk dances, 
pastoral plays and all kinds of traditional ceremonies connected with 
the gathering of the harvest. Many of these—covered in another 
chapter—are constantly revived with pleasing and faithful representa- 
tions of the original dances and colourful costumes. Concrete reminders 
of at least one of these old village features remain on some of the greens 
—the maypole. Latterly more sturdy poles were erected to withstand 
the wear and tear of weather and use. They varied in height; the 
tallest one extant is still, I believe, the 75-foot pole at Welford-on- 
Avon, Warwickshire, despite the loss of fifteen precious feet when 
recently the pole, with its gilded fox and weather vane, was lowered 
for the spiral bands of red, white and blue to be repainted. Of the older 
maypoles, Shillingstone’s (Dorset) is certainly no pygmy. 

Then there was the he-man’s game of tilting the quintain. One 
may still find a few quintains in the older villages, but I think the only 
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one of its kind still standing on its original site is that on the village 
green at Offham, in Kent. It was quite a common and extremely 
popular sport, this, up to Tudor times. Riders had to tilt a lance 
against the broad end of the transverse bar at the top of the post, then 
pass swiftly on before the heavy sandbag at the other end swung round 
on its swivel and unhorsed them. A big thrill for the crowd, but not 
always such fun for the competitor, for the horseman whose tilt was 
not timed almost to a split second stood a fair chance of getting his skull 
cracked for his error of judgment! 

There is some disagreement as to when and where cricket was first 
played. The name comes from crice, Anglo-Saxon for staff. London 
saw its first big game played on the Artillery Ground in 1746. But the 
Hampshire village of Hambledon claims to be the birthplace of the 
sport, and that the first game of country cricket, for long and still a 
feature delightfully inseparable from the English village green, was 
played in silk stockings and knee breeches on ye hospitable Broadhalf- 
penny Down, where stands the time-honoured memorial to the now 
universal game. 

And so, our acquaintance with these old ghosts of the greens richly 
renewed, we return to the tarmac, where the roar of traffic hits us like 
a blast from some great fiery furnace. 


CHAPTER III 
IN THE WAKE OF THE FAIRS 


‘‘Larcest black rat in the world. Two and a half feet from tip to 
tail. Caught in a hen house. Weighs...” 

“Coo, there’s another Largest Rat over there,” chimes in a small 
sightseer. “Run away, kid,” the showman rasps. “Largest black rat in 
the world, weighs fifty pounds. Walk up and...” But the small boy 
is insistent. “There’s another largest rat... .” 

But what does it matter how many Largest Rats there are? It is 
the famous Fuddlecombe Fair, and it marks the climax of the outdoor 
show season. On village green and city show round men and women, 
boys and girls, are thronging to enjoy the fun of the fair before the 
colourful cavalcade and sideshows vanish at last into winter obscurity. 
For towards the end of October many of the show outfits retreat in 
force to their great winter quarters at Islington (London). As many 
others spend the lean months on plots of land in the country, owned or 
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rented by showmen-proprietors. There, with their van-homes parked 
end to end, they live in relative idleness and solitude until spring lures 
them back to the roads and fair grounds. 

There are shows in plenty again these days. Normally some 250 
fairs and wakes are held every summer week throughout our land, 
restlessly, noisily exploiting the countryside, and giving touring holiday- 
makers a welcome excuse for a halt. Old shows, new shows, but largely 
old ones, for the outdoor show game vies in age and constancy with 
the ground on which you see it played, drawing to it an incessant 
whirlpool of willing contributors. 

Mitcham (Surrey) Fair was in its heyday while Elizabeth was 
Queen. St. Bartholomew’s Fair, Newbury, is older still; it received its 
Charter from King John. A great many others, like the old Goose Fair 
at Nottingham (first week in October) are also of ancient lineage. 
Newcastle’s, the oldest, is also the largest in the world, boasting an 
official opening by the Lord Mayor, with Sheriffs, Town Clerks, Mace 
and Sword-Bearers in full dress attendance. Windsor had a brand new 
fair one recent year, the first ever to be held in Windsor Home Park 
by special permission of the King. In the first days of September it is 
Oxford’s great street carnival that holds the floor—St. Giles’s Fair, for 
ages religiously attended each year by visitors in hundreds and thou- 
sands. For the guidance of serious planners a list of old, and not so old, 
but regularly held fairs, with their approximate dates, is included at 
the end of this chapter. 

One finds it hard to believe that a certain old street fair which one 
has stopped expressly to visit may be the direct descendant of one to 
which King John or Richard granted its right to function away back 
in the thirteenth century. Then it was the annual mart for all 
manner of goods. There are few sheep sold here now, few pigs 
and cattle. Instead, displayed on a battery of competition stalls are 
the odd china ornaments which fair folk fancy (or do they?) will 
be valued as prizes—cheap clocks, squatting Chinese effigies, pitchers 
and toilet miscellanies in a rhapsody of shades from green to 
mauve. 

In her close-draped booth Gipsy Lee is telling fortunes. She is the 
one and only, yet Gipsy Lees have been reading palms and cards on 
twenty fair grounds at one and the same time for something like a 
century, and all are ‘the genuine and only’. There is a Girl Without 
a Head, another Without a Middle, the Only Female Fakir in the 
World, the World’s Smallest This and Largest That, and at every point 
the World’s Greatest Shows. For this is a well-appointed fair. It boasts 
the Smallest Woman, daughter of General Tom Thumb, though this 
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fair-famous 30-inch midget died in 1883, and had but one child, who 
survived only two and a half years. 

There are some distressing breaks with tradition at this fair—not a 
single coco-nut, at least not a real one. All are synthetic, made by the 
fair folk themselves. Absent too are the Fat Lady and the Thin Man, 
those stands-bys of fairs of a near yesterday, but not so universal today. 
All the same, it is amazing how successful fairground folk are at hunting 
down everybody and everything that’s oddest, smallest, largest, thin- 
nest, fattest. 

Everywhere is the smell of sawdust and trampled grass, the 
strident jar of machine-made music, men with big voices—a few with 
microphones—barking the attractions of a score of sideshows. And 
grouped all around, the wheeled dwellings and belongings of the fair 
people—caravans and old motor-cars (some not so old), slinking 
whippets, drying clothes a-slung the vehicles. And blowsy women 
and swarthy youngsters browsing languidly in the hot sun. A queer 
Bohemian world, a strange half-and-half of toil and laze. Yet these 
show folk live every moment of their lives. The industry employs at 
least 75,000 people, and over half of them dwell in some 8,000 vans 
sprawled over roads, railways and fair grounds during eight intensely 
busy months of each year. Apart from the main bodies, advance 
parties which may number up to 35,000 men, precede the vans to 
negotiate sites and generally pave the way for the shows. These scouts 
find accommodation in lodging houses which know well when to 
expect them, then join their families when the rolling-stock turns up, 
trundling slowly along the road, to deploy at last on the village green 
or some farrner’s spacious field. 

Despite its gipsy, seemingly devil-may-care atmosphere, the out- 
door show game is really a huge, wealthy, wonderfully well-organized 
business. Back of its noisy glamour is some {15,000,000 of invested 
capital, employing at peak times nearly 100,000 people. Spread over 
the fair grounds from spring to late autumn are roundabouts, cater- 
pillars, chair-o-planes, dodgems, and all the rest of the varied equip- 
ment, valued at a good alae pounds. A large roundabout, probably 
built in the great fair-ground factories at Ipswich, may alone account 
for £8,000. £15,000 is a sober estimate of the cost of the bigger draws 
such as the switchbacks sported by some of the largest and permanent 
fairs. 

Day in, day out, the shows go on, stopping only for the move to 
the next port of call. Takings, by the largest outfits, are immense, 
reaching in a season as much as £60,000. Yet a travelling fair used to 
be a precarious affair. Competition between all entertainment forms 
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was so keen that showmen seldom made more than a bare living. 
Nowadays their fortunes are carefully watched by the Showmen’s 
Guild, which is probably the most exclusive trade union in the world. 
Hardly anyone can own a roundabout, or even a coco-nut shy, unless 
he is a member; and all are either showmen’s sons or connected by 
marriage with the industry. 

For administration the Guild has sliced the country into districts, 
under divisional committees; but though all-powerful, these governing 
bodies are anything but dictators. They are, indeed, an object-lesson 
in just and equitable distribution of opportunity; fairs, wakes, country 
fetes and church bazaars being shared out among proprietors in strict 
ratio to the capital invested. Inevitably, of course, there are occasional 
squabbles, one man poaching, maybe, on another’s preserves. Along, 
then, come representatives from the district committee to investigate 
the complaint, and judgment is dispensed with the wisdom of Solomon. 
But, as decreed also by Solomon, there can be no appeal against the 
decision. If a man, disgruntled at the settlement, defies his committee’s 
ruling, the chances are his associates will so completely boycott him as 
to drive him right out of business. Then even his best friends would be 
afraid to help him. 

Nevertheless, Guild membership has distinct advantages. Seldom 
will town councils, only too conscious of its extraordinary power, 
lease ground to any but the Guild’s bona fide members. And when 
ground rentals rise—an unpleasant tendency with rents—the Guild 
negotiates for their reduction. Believe it or not, rent demanded—and 
in the case of a good pitch in a populous district, willingly paid—may 
be as much as £4,000, and for a mere three days. Financially, the Union 
is as sound as the Bank of England. The simile might beas truthfully used 
of its assets. The Guild’s funds, of course, derive from the subscriptions 
of its vast aggregate of about 100 per cent membership. Every rounda- 
bout owner contributes five guineas a year. For the privilege of grind- 
ing out songs on the organ there is a further two guineas to cover 
music copyright dues. The fellow with a helter-skelter, or its like, 
pays two guineas, a stallholder one. I speak of normal times; there are, 
of course, temporarily inflated values, which react one way and another 
on subscriptions. But, even at the basic rate of premium it is easy to see 
where much of the Guild’s money comes from. 

A chief showman is specially assessed. Some have expensive tastes. 
I know of one who lives surrounded by a sparkling mass of road-van 
luxury, its culmination a jungled maze of spiralling mahogany carvings. 
"Tis said this potted palace had cost its owner a thousand pounds. 
Some folk may be disposed to excuse him these excesses on the ground 
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that this was a show chief who had once bought a royal rail coach for 
a home. Yet, odd tastes and all, they’re good fellows as a body, these 
fair runners. When a needy concern asks for free entertainment the 
are usually only too ready to provide it. Refugees from the Spaaieh 
Civil War—to extract one from a great host of parallels—had good 
reason to be grateful for their kindly services. 

The impression that the travelling outdoor show business makes its 
money unduly easily would, however, be quite wrong. Like most 
competitive enterprises, fairground entertainment is a tricky affair, 
particularly in these days of varied and fickle fancies, of easy transport to 
relaxations and amusements which grow daily more diverse, attractive 
and abundant. No longer does a roundabout and a collection of 
mediocre sideshows suffice. Public fancy has to be carefully studied, 
and to cater for it scores of new ideas are constantly arriving. Take just 
one—another brand of roundabout that lately came into the fairground 
picture. Originated by a Blackpool firm, it comprises fairy coaches 
drawn by six horses. The men sit astride the horses, their girls in the 
coaches. Surmounting the whole is a large, illuminated glass slipper. 
They call it the Cinderella Ride. Today amusements at the fairs must 
be exciting; if the fair-runner does not provide plenty of novelty and 
thrills, breath-taking and up-to-date, fairground takings go down and 
the receipts of its biggest modern competitor, the cinema, go up, and 
up. 
s But the emphatic feature about these road shows is that most are 
characteristically English. You find circuses the world over, but not 
fairs such as cater for country England. Religious in origin, in time 
these festivals became markets for the sale of local produce as well as 
occasions for the hiring of farm-hands and domestic servants. A 
‘Mop’, in particular, was a hiring fair. The statutes which established 
it were scrupulously fair, ordaining that any servant dissatisfied with a 
bargain made at the Mop should have the chance of more acceptable 
employment by offering himself for hire at the “Runaway Mop’ held 
a fortnight later. Mary Webb, in her book, Precious Bane, admirably 
captured the spirit and purpose of the old-time hiring fair. 

“The long rows of young folks, and some not so young, who 
were there to be hired, began near our stall. A cook had a big wooden 
spoon, and if the young fellows were too gallus she’d smack them 
over the head with the flat of it. Men that went with the teams had 
whips, hedgers a brummock, gardeners a spade. Cowmen carried 
a bright tin milk pail, thatchers a bundle of straw. A blacksmith 
wore a horseshoe in his hat, and there were a tuthree of them, for 


a few big farms would club together and hire a blacksmith by the 
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ear. Shepherds had a crook and bailiffs a lanthorn to show how 
lars they’d be out and about after robbers. 

There were tailors and weavers, wool carders and cobblers too, 
for the farmers clubbed together for them also. The carders had a 
hank of coloured wool, and the tailors made great game running up 
and. down the line of young women and threatening to cut their 
petticoats short. They were a tidy set of young women, the house- 
maids with broom on shoulder, the laundrymaids with collies. It 
was no wonder that many a young farmer, who wanted neither 
cook nor dairymaid, should linger a bit, and that it should come 
into his mind that he wanted a wife.” 

It no longer serves its ancient purpose in full, yet certainly in part, 
for many a job still comes out of a meeting at the Mop. And in normal 
times many of the hiring fairs are marked with plenty of traditional 
jollity, with oxen and pigs roasting in the open street. Substantially— 
despite their kow-tow to the changing tastes of rising generations— 
our older fairs remain so much what they were in our kid days, that 
hardly a one among us incurable rurals is not thrilled by the glad tidings 
that ‘our fair’s here again’. 


List of Old, Less Old, But Regularly Held Fairs 


Dates given are approximate, as fair holdings necessarily conform 
to Sunday’s varying incidence. Some of the fairs continue for two or 
three days. 

Feb. 18 Old Fair, Lichfield, Staffordshire 
May 3 Proclamation of May Fair, Boston, Lincs. 
4 May Pleasure and Agricultural Fair, Hereford 
18 Pleasure Fair, Hillingdon 
26 May Fair, Torrington, North Devon 
Whit Week. Old Coventry Fair 
Whit Monday. Driffield Fair, Yorkshire 
Whit Monday. Pleasure Fair, Darlington 
Whitsun. Whitsun Fair, Hampstead Heath, London 
Midsummer. Lamb Pie Fair, Totnes, Devon. 
July 4 Wakefield Fair 
Ir St. Peter’s Fair, Holsworthy, Devon 
15 St Margaret’s Fair, Tenby, S. Wales 
15 Seamer Fair, Scarborough 
Sat. before August Bank Holiday. St. Wilfrid’s Feast, Procession and 
Fair at Ripon, Yorkshire 


Oct. 


Nov. 
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Mitcham (Surrey) Fair 

Mop Fairs at Salisbury 

St. Bartholomew’s Fair, Newbury 
Barnet Pleasure Fair (Herts.) 

St. Giles’s Fair, Oxford 

Pear Pie Fair, Buckfastleigh, Devon 
Fair, Widdecombe-in-the-Moor (Dartmoor, Devon) 
Tor Fair, Glastonbury 

Annual 1000-years-old Fair, Barnstaple 
St. Matthew’s Fair, Bridewater,Somerset 
Ancient Fair, Summercourt, Cornwall 
Barton Fair (Gloucester) 

Pleasure Fair, Uxbridge, Middlesex 
Famous old Goose Fair, Nottingham 
The Fair, Petersfield Heath, Hampshire 
Bridge Fair, Peterborough 

Pleasure Fair in Streets, Tewkesbury 
Mop Fair, Stratford-on-Avon 
Michaelmas Fair, Banbury 

Pack Monday Fair, Sherborne, Dorset 
Pleasure Fair, Salisbury 

Warwick Mop (Warwick) 

“Runaway Mop”, Stratford-on-Avon 
Exmoor Pony Fair, Bampton, Devon 
Alverthorpe Fair, Wakefield 
Martinmas Hiring Fair, Carlisle 

Hiring Fair, Aberystwyth, Wales 


CHAPTER IV 


PROVING THE LEGENDS 


ANYONE who believes that our old country legends and traditions, 
unlikely though they often seem, usually have a solid foundation of 
fact, can find strong support for his theory in several surprising recent 
discoveries. The following up, as opportunity offers, of some of the 
revelations that are constantly being made is not without its 
fascination. 

Systematically kept written records are a relatively recent institu- 
tion, but racial memory bridges intervals not of hundreds, but of a 
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thousand years and more. Handed down from mouth to mouth, it is 
natural enough that the original occurrences have become greatly 
garbled. A variety of factors is responsible: invasion, famine, pestilence, 
superstition, imagination, the unsteady tongue of the tippler, and that 
greatest of all effacers—time. 

It seems incredible that verbal records of events could live through 
all these unsettling influences. Any one of them might reasonably 
have expunged all recollection. And yet, though legends are regarded 
by most folk as pure myth, recent exploration, excavations, and planned 
Sarat have proved a great many to have origin and substance 
that are anything but mythical. 

As, for example, at Wookey, near Wells. For some 2,000 years a 
tradition persisted that a near-by cave harboured a witch, with her 
goat and crystal. Dismissed as an old wives’ tale by everyone but the 
villagers, the superstition has now been proved to have a definite basis 
of truth. Excavations a few years ago disclosed the bones of an old 
woman estimated to have lain undisturbed on the floor of the cavern 
for hundreds of years. Close by were the mouldering remains of a goat, 
along with remnants of its tethering stall. Doubters should visit Wells 
Museum, where the relics are preserved. 

Witches loom large in folklore, because witchcraft was a term 
loosely applied to almost any feminine divergence from the then very 
straight path of accepted custom. Ifa man digressed, even considerably, 
from conventional practice, there were few who questioned why. But 
let a woman trespass, however slightly, beyond her restricted sphere, 
and her own sex were the first to brand her as an outcast. From that it 
was but a step to the unorthodoxy which, in the limited vocabulary of 
the time, got labelled as witchcraft. 

Back in 1943 bulldozers were put to work widening a section of 
narrow road at Great Leighs, Essex, for the easier passage of American 
Army transport. Among landmarks that went west in the clearance 
was the Witch’s Stone on Scrapfaggot Green. Everything in the village 
then began to ‘go wrong’. The chimes of the church clock went awry, 
horses and sheep fell dead in their pastures, overnight a builder found 
his scaffolding tumbled about like matchsticks. Thinking to settle the 
mystery, the enlightened local administrators set up a vigilance com- 
mittee, which found out exactly nothing. Finally, obeying popular 
clamour and the advice of a psychical investigator, the parish council 
restored the stone. It was done by night, use of a compass ensuring 
re-siting in the exact original spot. Thereupon the incidents ceased. 
Tradition averred that the monument marked the burial-place of a 
witch, and whatever construction you like to put upon the alleged 
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consequences of the stone’s removal, excavation would probably con- 
firm the accuracy of the local memory. 

Most of us have been reared to regard the story of King Alfred and 
the Cakes as pure legend. All the same, it is known that Alfred was 
once in hiding at Athelney, Somerset. It is known, too, that at this 
time Earl Odda, Alfred’s ally, lighted beacons as a signal to watchers 
at Longdown, Wiltshire, for the men of that county to rally to their 
leader. But local tradition also associated Odda with Hodder’s Combe 
in the Quantocks, and recent experiments have shown that the con- 
nection was well founded, for from no other point hereabouts (but 
from the Combe) would it have been possible for the signal fires to be 
seen at Longdown whilst at the same time screened from the waiting 
Danes in the Polden Hills. Isn’t it likely enough, then, that the fugitive 
sovereign did have this contretemps of the cakes (or else some other 
mishap very like it) with a local inhabitant in whose dwelling he was 
awaiting incognito some news of a rally? 

A scrutineer, minded to apply the visibility test to these geographical 
features, might carry his investigations a stage further, and get chatty 
with the older folk of the fishing port of Watchet, also in Somerset. 
He might, as I did, find some grizzled old wag eager to tell him about 
a near-by field known parochially as Battlegore, and vicariously 
remembered as the scene of a decisive encounter in which an army of 
Danes was cut to pieces by the local men. I have been able to find 
nothing in writing to substantiate this; like most legends, the tale has 
come along down the ages by word of mouth. But now the unearthed 
proofs of tenth century battle casualties have underwritten the local 
conviction that the engagement did indeed take place, and in that 
precise spot. 

In fact, present-day confirmation is constantly being built into age- 
old, mouth-to-mouth memories by this proceeding—of digging up 
ancient remains. It is not a pastime recommended for the squeamish, 
but there is certainly no more permanent reminder of the presence 
in England of prehistoric man, than his burial grounds. At ae 
points the explorer (motorist, walker, cyclist, or whatever his loco- 
motion may be) is confronted with these sepulchral mounds. Either 
as barrows, or as the larger tumuli, the communal tombs abound, 
particularly in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. About the best example 
in the whole country is Silbury Hill, near Avebury, on the Marl- 
borough Downs, and the largest artificial mound in Europe, some 
450 yards round the base, and rising to 120 feet at its apex. A good 
many of these great tombs have been, like the pyramids, quite 
thoroughly explored; and they have revealed that the body of a 
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warrior would be laid to rest in a lying position, often with his own 
spear and arrow-heads of flint and bone to keep his soldier spirit 
company. At a later period in history it was the custom to settle the 
departed kinsman in a sitting posture, burn the body, then cover it 
with earth. Succeeding burials added to the height of the mound, 
until in time the tumulus would assume the size and shape which in 
the ensuing centuries established its identity as a burial place. 

Strange tales are told of some of these tombs of prehistoric man. 
One, a legend of Flintshire, recounts how the figure of a man would 
sometimes be seen standing atop a tumulus, his form gorgeously 
arrayed in a coat of cloth of gold. That the vision was certainly not 
without foundation was proved when, the reports persisting, the 
mound was opened, and a kind of coverlet decorated with gold was 
found, together with the human remains of the individual who appar- 
ently wore it. 

Another mound, in Cornwall, has been the subject of still greater 
legendary thrill. Hereabouts, years ago (runs the legend) lived a 
religious recluse whose worldly needs were discharged from a pot 
of gold which, like the Widow’s Cruse, was never empty. But one 
fateful day the anchorite was robbed of the gold. Almost immediately 
afterwards the thief was killed in an accident, and the stolen treasure 
recovered. No one, however, would touch the gold, so the hermit was 
buried with it, the mound being raised over him where he lay. Cen- 
turies later, excavations disclosed a pot of gold in the barrow of which 
the anchorite’s grave formed a part. Although precious metals and 
stones were habitually buried with the dead of ancient Egypt, gold is 
an almost unheard-of discovery in the tombs of early Britons—a fact 
which seems to point to the hermit legend as yet another extraordinary 
instance of the persistence of racial memory. 

Often the memory has a religious origin. It is hard to discredit a 
tradition like that of the “Shrine of Our Lady of Nazareth’, which took 
such a firm hold on the minds of the people of Walsingham, Norfolk, 
and survives with hardly less vigour to this day. Just before the Norman 
invasion the Virgin Mary is alleged to have appeared in a vision to the 
devout Lady Richeldis of this village, and bidden her to build in 
England a model of the house and garden at Nazareth where the 
Archangel Gabriel had forecast the birth of Christ. In obedience to 
what was construed as a sacred command, a sanctuary was forthwith 
built in the neighbouring priory. Both sanctuary and a large part of 
the priory itself were later destroyed by Henry VIII. Notwithstanding 
this, the tradition lives on, and the site of the old shrine is visited by 
pilgrims a-car, a-cycle and afoot, from all over Britain. A few years 
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ago a new votary was erected not far from the priory ruins to re- 
establish the old belief in the good lady’s vision. Thus the long-founded 
legend has lost little of its original substance. 

But it is south-west England that is richest in saint lore. It has good 
reason to be. There is a well-founded tradition in Cornwall and 
Somerset that Christ, when still a boy, visited England with His great- 
uncle Joseph of Arimathaea who, on the death of the Boy’s Sot eam 
became His guardian. Joseph, it is claimed, was concerned in the tin 
trade between Cornwall and Phoenicia; what was more natural than 
that on one of his expeditions to this country he should bring his Ward 
with him? From Mount St. Michael, where the belief is very strong, the 
pair are said to have sailed round the north Cornwall coast to Somerset, 
and journeyed on to Glastonbury, still in the pursuit of Joseph’s busi- 
ness. This has indeed the ring of truth about it, for the mining of lead 
and copper in the Mendips was closely tied to the tin trade of Cornwall. 

And so, the later Chapel of St. Joseph at Glastonbury was built on 
what was firmly believed to be the site of the first place of Christian 
worship in Britain—the mud and wattle church which tradition avers 
was erected by Joseph of Arimathaea himself. Priddy, Godney, and 
several other Somerset towns are all associated in four separate and 
independent west-country traditions with the Saviour’s alleged visit 
to these shores. “They came,” says one traditional account, “in a ship 
of Tarshish to the Summerland’ (Somerset, maybe) “and sojourned 
in a place called Paradise.’’ Camden, in his Britain (1610) refers to a 
“place beneath Glascon where three rivers meet, called God’s Island, 
granted to Joseph of Arimathaea’. We should be bold to deny that 
this succession of mellow records springs from some basis of truth. 

Sometimes an age-old unwritten memory seems to supply a 
chapter that is missing from some historical record. Nothing authentic, 
I believe, is known about the early life of Pontius Pilate, but there 
survives to this day a stubborn Scots faith in an old north-country 
tradition that the man who became overlord of Palestine and so 
influenced the trend of Biblical history was born, an illegitimate of 
Roman and Scottish origin, near the Perthshire village of Fortingall. 
His father, the Emperor Augustus, the legend asserts stoutly, resided 
here for a while, when sent from Rome as an emissary to Metellanus, 
king of the Southern Picts. 

It’s truly fascinating, this proving of the legends. One can do so 
much of it oneself, either by going over the ground already covered by 
present-day archaeologists and specialists in local lore, or by trailing 
fresh scents on one’s own account. The ghosts that haunt the Dover 
Road; the gruesome mystery of Chambercombe Farm, near Ilfracombe; 
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the witches at Horsey; the ghosts of Raynham. Are these just figments 
of fancy of more or less recent vintage, or are they in very truth actual 
and much older occurrences which have long been gathering the moss 
of gossip and hearsay for want of historians to investigate and record 
them? 

Scents which lose little of their freshness as they survive each passing 
year strike the nostrils of the inquisitive vagabond with a welcome 
frequency. Near Hook, Hampshire, is the diminutive church of Nately 
Scures—I think it is the third smallest in the kingdom. Attracted by 
its smallness, the first thing that meets an observant eye is the carving 
of a mermaid on one of the stone pillars of the Norman arch which 
forms the entrance. At the old farm-house adjoining one learns the 
sculpture’s significance. 

Apparently a villager who was betrothed to the daughter of a local 
farmer changed his occupation and went to sea. While away he acquired 
a fresh love, a mermaid. On coming home, however, the man was 
persuaded to remain true to his affianced, and in due course the wedding 
took place. But the heartsick sea-maid followed her absent lover by 
way of the Lodden and Lye rivers which flow near the church. She 
reached the village just as the bridal couple were leaving the kirk, and 
the legend has it that at the sight she became petrified with grief, and 
remained as a sculptured image to taunt the seaman with his fickle 
conduct. There is no written record of any of this, and credulity does 
not have to stretch to belief in mermaids. But the point is, the carving 
and village memory perpetuate what, shorn ie embellishments, is 
probably a true local story of plastic love. 

While motoring through this same county some years ago I was 
shown by a farmer near Odiham a patch of his land which, he com- 
plained, persistently declined to viell a reasonable crop, though the 
rest of his farm thrived. Some of the villagers—folk of this twentieth 
century—persuaded themselves that the spot was bewitched. Later a 
minor erosion exposed some curious old brickwork. An expert was 
summoned, and excavations revealed the foundations of a large Roman 
villa. Its topmost remains, being only just below plough depth, 
explained beyond a doubt the insistent barrenness of the benighted 
region. 

Pe it were possible to look ahead a thousand years or so, this dis- 
covery at Odiham might well supply a modern example of the manner 
in which the memory of unchronicled events may long survive their 
occurrence, piling up “legendary” memories for the future. The last 
time I saw the spot it was again becoming slowly covered up by 
encroaching soil, blown sand, weeds and what-not. Thus, if none 
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but an ear-witness record is made of this find, the quaint local-born 
belief preceding it may conceivably pass on to posterity in a verbal 
form, to provide a fanciful yet basically faithful pointer to the cause 
of the farmer’s phenomenon. 


CHAPTER V 
GATES AND THE ENGLISHMAN 


“SHOW me the entrance to an Englishman’s home,” a psychologist 
has said, “‘and I will tell you how he lives.” His boast had a substantial 
basis. A man’s nationality is revealed by his language. In England we 
have a clue to cherished past connections in some such label as an old 
school or regimental tie. And surprisingly, the seal is often set on his 
occupation by the design or character of his own front gate. If not on 
his job, then on his hobby, his memories, his travels, or the home 
county from which he has been uprooted and exiled by circumstances 
having more than a little to do with his bread and butter. 

The smell of the sea to an old sailor is like the redolence of the 
tropics to an English-Indian; it is blended with his blood. But while 
the retired tropical campaigner generally has to quit his equatorial 
paradise, the ex-sailor can easily settle down within sight of his beloved 
sea. This he usually does, and he surrounds himself with reminders of 
his old craft. How he comes by them is none of our business, but he 
often manages to come home with, among other relics, a ship’s 
steering wheel, which he secures to his garden gate. Retired seafaring 
men are, in fact, peculiarly fond of identifying their homes with their 
old calling, and one finds a good many charming cottages thus equipped 
at or near many seaside towns and villages by the simple expedient of 
looking out for them. The best I have seen grace small houses at 
Camaes Bay, Anglesey; Braunton, Devon; Pill Creek, St. Flock, near 
Truro; at the top of Brock Hill in the Isle of Wight; and at Portishead, 
Somerset. 

In the village of Kilmun, near the Holy Loch, above Dunoon, on 
the Firth of Clyde, unusually artistic patterns in seashells adorn some 
of the garden gates—designs that again betray the old sea salt. The 
shells, which are large ones, are set in stucco, which adheres to the 
gate-posts. Sometimes gates are arched in the manner of giant wish- 
bones by massive jawbones or ribs wrested from the huge mammals 
of the sea. In the whaling ports of northern Scotland these are fairly 
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common, its ribs being one of the parts of the whale which have lost 
something of their usefulness since woman abandoned her old armour- 
plate corsets for the less cumbrous suspender-belt. The mammoths’ 
jawbones seem to have almost equally little commercial value, for 
these too form an outré-looking arch over the gate of many a Scots 
whaleman’s home. A certain post office—that at Bragar, Isle of Lewis 
—I found had gone one better; the harpoon, or one of them, which 
signed the monster’s death-warrant hanging proudly from the apex of 
the enormous arch of solid bone. 

At some period during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it 
seems there was a surprising shortage of wood. A large whaling fleet 
was then operating as far south as the islands fringing the German 
coast, a fact which would explain the remains of great jawbones that 
still form parts of some old doorposts and fences in eastern England. 
Indeed, there still survives a complete whale-rib gateway ‘way down 
south at the Rectory, Great Tey, Essex—a well-preserved relic, possibly 
from the ‘Gravesend Monster’, a 45-ton whale which the naturalist, 
Frank Buckland, records as having ridden the tide up London River, 
coming to rest on the shores of that old Thames port in 1859. 

That there is more than guess work in our psychologist’s theory is 
shown again by farm gates such as those at Tring, Hertfordshire, and 
at Moulton, Northants. Made, crossbars and all, in the likeness of 
pitchfork, sickle, scythe, spade, hoe, rake, and what not, these are 
masterpieces of their breed. And not farmers alone are guilty of this 
innocuous form of engaging self-advertisement; you find humble 
garden-lovers equally blameworthy, each feature of their gates fash- 
ioned to represent some garden tool, even to the latch, which often 
looks suspiciously like a pruning knife. The idea belongs to the 
gardener, but the actual workmanship is generally the original effort 
of some village craftsman-blacksmith. 

And one would hardly be surprised to find that blacksmith’s own 
gate or door also following some fanciful trend, fanciful but kin with 
his trade. The old smithy at Penshurst, Kent, exaggerated this motif to 
perfection. The whole doorway was an enormous horseshoe, correct 
in every detail, down to the nail holes. Two others adorn the village 
forges at Claverdon, Warwickshire, and at Glynde, Sussex. A fourth, 
at Carlton-on-Trent, Notts., has, like Penshurst, succumbed at last to 
the tempting demands of the more modern road-user, and is now a 
garage. All the same, it seems none the less proud of its earlier 
associations, particularly the fee paid by Dick Turpin who, the garage 
smithy claims, was forced to break here his furious ride to York to 
replace the shoe cast by his champing steed Black Bess. Over the 
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doorway hangs a notice phrased in the advertising doggerel of 
the day: 

Gentlemen, as you pass by, 

Upon this shoe pray cast an eye, 

If it be too strait I'll make it wider, 

I'll ease the horse and please the rider; 

If lame from shoeing, as they often are, 

You may have them eased with the greatest care. 


It was about this time that hand-made pillow lace was a flourishing 
cottage industry in the counties Bedford, Buckingham and Northamp- 
ton. The industry infected the gate-making trade, and many gates 
were beautifully carved in oak to represent local lace designs. The most 
artistic of them all was claimed to be the one at Maidford, near Tow- 
cester, but I hear that this one has now rotted with age and been dis- 
mantled. 

In a watch for gates that are strictly ‘occupational’ it would be 
found that others are often definitely ‘county’. It is surprising how 
varied are the ways of arranging the bars and crossbars of a farmer’s 
simple field gate. Indeed, with a little practice one can name without 
map or signpost almost any English county by the set of its field-gate 
bars. Nearly all have uniformity as to five horizontal bars, but almost 
every county cherishes its own ideas when it comes to crossbars. 
Hampshire, for instance, sports two uprights and one diagonal. Wilt- 
shire uses the same pattern, with uprights set more closely together. 
In Oxfordshire you find the same design except that the diagonal, 
instead of finishing at the top of an upright, cuts across one of them. 
Warwickshire prefers two uprights at one end, the remaining space 
filled by two bars set X-shaped. Occasionally this county adds a short 
bar running downwards from the X’s middle. 

In the North—notably Yorkshire—the preference is for several 
(usually five or six) uprights crossed by a diagonal which extends to the 
length of the gate. Welsh counties run a remarkable collection of 
designs from a double V to patterns innocent of crossbars but having 
uprights at all sorts of drunken slants. Many a private house, too, puts 
up a field gate that is a faithful copy of a county design, giving a fairly 
certain clue to the home county of the man who sports it. The plan 
has even been followed by some Englishmen exiled abroad, anxious to 
recapture and sustain the English atmosphere of Home in a strange land. 
Major-General Cottam, head of the British Military Mission to Abys- 
sinia hails from Sussex. Opening on to the garden of his bungalow 
which overlooks the Be anect hills of Addis Ababa is a gate 
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One can name many counties by their field gates 
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copied by a native carpenter from the General’s drawings of the five- 
barred field gate which stands before his Sussex home. 

Sussex has also the “Tapsel’. It seems to be peculiar to that county, 
though, so far as I have been able to discover, there are but four—at 
Jevington, Friston, Coombs and Kingston-by-Lewes. Instead of 
swinging from an end post, the tapsel pivots on a central stake. Another 
individual type is the Tumble, or Clapper. It consists of four bars; 
pressure on the topmost makes the whole collapse. After you have 
passed through, you relax the pressure and the bars are restored to 
their closed position by the weights which hang at one end of each. 
I believe there are very few of these curious gates. I have found only 
three: outside Charlecote Park, near Stratford-on-Avon; another lead- 
ing into the churchyard at Hungerford, in Berkshire; and a third at 
Linton, Cambridgeshire. 

Only slightly less individually characteristic than their gates are 
county tastes in stiles. Perhaps the most straightforward, certainly the 
commonest, is the pattern most often seen in Sussex—just three or four 
bars and a stepping board crossing from one side to the other of the 
bottom bar. Surrey prefers two stepping boards set amongst upright 
posts in the fence. In Wiltshire they use a type which is simply a space 
between two sturdy posts; you can pass between them, but sheep or 
cattle cannot. Derbyshire sports much the same kind, fashioned from 
local stone. Hampshire, as elaborate in its stiles as with its field fence- 
posts of concrete, provides three wide stairs and a handrail. Having 
climbed the steps to a platform, you turn and climb over a common 
stile, descending again by steps and handrail on the other side. 

As picturesque as they are useful are the devices Devon and Cumber- 
land so often employ to leg you over the rocky barriers that divide 
up their patchwork of fields. Successive stepping stones of increasing 
heights are set along the wall. Climbing these, you reach the top, step 
over and descend a similar flight of rustic stairs on the other side. 
They're understanding folk, these Devonian stile-builders, and their 
cousins of the Cumberland fells. A stone surface, even though rough, 
is difficult to negotiate at times, so on many of them you find a flat 
slab to make the ascent as safe for the tippler and the city stranger as for 
the wary countryman. . 

But back to gates. Having tracked down several diverse types, the 
explorer discovers how each seems to reflect the personality of some 
person snuggled behind it. And what surprises some of our visitors 
from overseas is also how soft may be the spot in British hearts for 
certain familiar gates that lead to other homes than their own. When, 
to simplify some urgent road repairs, the beautiful wrought-iron gate 
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was removed from the house Grim’s Dyke, at Harrow Weald, the local 
folk agitated so hard for its restoration that it was very soon back in its 
place—before the home of Lady Gilbert, widow of the beloved 
librettist of the Gilbert and Sullivan partnership. Wrought-iron gates 
such as these form a large host of equally cherished individual posses- 
sions—designs picturing the rising or setting sun, bunches of rare and 
coveted fruits, fine birds and strange fish, ancient sailing craft, gates 
with cryptic mottoes that set you guessing with furrowed brow on 
their origin. 

Several perpetuate a memory, call to mind old haunts or travels, 
or portray a hobby in some intriguing way. These are sometimes found 
on large country estates. One of the finest, I think, is a peacock gate at 
Harpsden Court, Henley-on-Thames. This gate is fitted to a circular 
entrance through a high wall, and the handsome bird, with tail out- 
spread, almost fills the ivy-clad opening. The owner’s obvious weakness 
oS worked-iron gates was found on inquiry to have followed the gift 
by a globe-trotting son of a very fine specimen from a Spanish convent 
school. This one forms the attractive approach to an orchard elsewhere 
in the grounds. 

When a cartwheel has outgrown its orthodox function you 
may find it adorning the gate of the manor house or some old 
farmhouse, as at Baddesley Clinton, Knowle, Warwickshire. There 
are others near Teignmouth at Shaldon, around Exeter, at Aberdare, 
and at Stickford, Lincolnshire. This last is made from the wheel of a 
gig, its owners patently deriving a certain satisfaction from keeping the 
brass hub brightly burnished. 

Few travellers through rural England can have missed seeing those 
abominations of fences and gap-fillers that are nothing more or less 
than portions of discarded iron bedsteads. On the other hand, surpris- 
ingly enough, these bedroom discards are sometimes applied quite 
artistically to motifs for garden gates. At Sickleham, Horam (Sussex) 
old salvage of this ilk has been used to make a most attractive gate, once 
again the work of the village blacksmith. And near Salisbury is the 
handiwork of a farmer who has gated and fenced a whole field in a 
similar way, with an oddly pleasing effect. 

Motorists’ wanderings inevitably bring them sooner or later to one 
of those tiresome gates that enclose properties which span the roadway, 
effectively blocking further progress. In Cornwall, Cumberland and 
Westmorland there are quite a number of these. But a recent invention 
to be found in the Lake District saves the motorist all the bothersome 
business of stopping, opening the gate, driving through, then alighting 
again to close it after him. His vehicle passes over a metal plate which 
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operates mechanism that opens and hooks the gate. On the other side 
he depresses a second plate which unhooks and closes the gate behind 
him. So simple, why didn’t they think of it long ago? 

Some gates represent a ‘folly’ of a puzzling kind. One of these, at 
_ Leeswood Hall, Mold (Flintshire), apparently Bile by the then owner, 
Sir George Wynne, for ornament only, has never been opened since 
its erection some two centuries ago. Another prize oddity is the gated 
oak at Kingsland, Hertfordshire; a large arch has been conveniently 
formed by the hoary Holgate Oak, and through this a gated footpath 

asses. 

j It is not always a gate or door itself that arrests. Sometimes there is 
something unusual around or about it. This is specially true of a number 
of church gates; for instance, the lych-gate at Long Compton Church, 
Worcester, is surmounted by a thatched two-storey building—I 
believe the only one of its kind in the country. The upper room is now 
a museum. One would think that the proper place for the remains of 
local prehistoric monsters was the nearest museum; instead, a church 
in at least one instance has appropriated them. Above the church door 
at Mallwyd, Montgomeryshire, hang a large rib and bone from some 
predatory monster which were dug up on the land adjoining. 

These are not strictly within the category we are reviewing, but a 
morbid quester would find something of what he seeks at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Coleman Street, London, where.a preserved skull and cross- 
bones form part of the entrance arch. Hickleton Church, Yorkshire, is 
about the best example of this eerie creed; caged in the wall by the 
lych-gate are three human skulls. They were put there by an earlier 
Lord Halifax, who brought them back from his travels. His death, with 
their significance still undisclosed, has robbed us of an explanation 
both of these gruesomely tantalizing human relics and of the none 
too comforting epitaph engraved in the wall beneath them: 


“Today for me, tomorrow for thee.” 


To conclude this survey of Sassenachs and their gates, I remember 
one memorable day setting forth to find what had been summarily but 
temptingly advertised to me by one sportive wayfarer as “Heaven's 
Gate’. I arrived at the spot to discover that these celestial-sounding 
portals led not to something in the shape of an earthly heaven, as I half 
expected, nor was it even a gate, though it was certainly the unenclosed 
approach to a very remarkable view—in Longleat Park, near War- 
minster, Wiltshire. Incidentally, Longleat House is one of the finest 
of the many examples of Jacobean architecture our country has to 
offer. 


CHAPTER VI 
DO YOU. PRONOUNCE. BY THECEY Ez 


‘*Now sir, shall we walk along St. Mary-on-the-Bourne and then on 
to Mincheon Lane?” 

We cannot be sure that either Pepys or Dr. Johnson ever said this, 
but they may well have done. Old names are losing their origin and 
flavour; folk are too apt to pronounce them as they are written— 
Marylebone and Mincing Lane. Philologists indict us as tongue-lazy; 
names slip a little too easily from our mouths—Beverley instead of 
Babingley, Foulis instead of Fowls, Glamis instead of Glarms. . . . But to 
the explorer with a delicate ear, as to the natives of the places them- 
selves, Hertford is still Harfud, Cirencester still Cicester, Brentwood 
still Burntood, and Portishead Posset. 

It is the price we pay for the spread of education. Things get stan- 
dardized, simplified. We pronounce by the eye, and the printed page. 
The B.B.C. is largely responsible; when a difficult name turns up in 
the script of a broadcast talk or a news bulletin, the poser is referred to 
a group of referees who decide the way the word would be most 
readily remembered and mouthed by the masses; simplification again. 
But what a grand opportunity to give us instead the correct local 
renderings, the pronunciations we are almost certain to meet when 
we go to the places themselves. 

When few people could read, names were passed from mouth to 
ear, and became established; but the old use now struggles in vain 
against the indifference of folk in a hurry, who see a name on a signpost 
and take it at its face value rather than go to the bother of finding out. 
But it is fun finding out—Beaulieu (Biewly) in the New Forest, and 
Hampshire’s Alresford (Allsford), the much-mouthed Belvoir which 
ought to be Beaver, Wiltshire’s Figheldean which should sound like 
Fyaldean, and Shrowsbury for Shrewsbury. 

There is enough first-class spelling-bee material in problematic 
place-names to satisfy the most questful quiz-master. Chelsea’s Cheyne 
rhymes with ‘rainy’, Cheshire’s Cholmondeley should be Chumley. 
Coggeshall is Cockshall, Mountnessing Moneyseen—both in Essex. 
Folk in and around the writer's home town are no less quiz-crazy than 
folk elsewhere; and lately a lot of us foregathered to thrash out a local 
problem connected with transport. Most of us being motorists, the 
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meeting not unnaturally finally fell for a bee and it was surprising 
how many touring veterans were floored by simple queries like Corn- 
wall’s Launceston, Hereford’s Leominster, Surrey’s Carshalton—to 
those who may not know: Launston, Lemster, Casehorton. 

Now and again, having grown smug with a new-found know- 
ledge of some local philology, you discover on motoring into another 
locality, that some selfsame names are differently tongued. Wymond- 
ham in Leicestershire is Wumundham, but Norfolk’s town of that 
name is Wyndham. This county has a heap of problem places— 
Wormegay which the locals lip as Rungey, Northwold as Nordell, 
Methwold (believe it or not) as Muell. 

It is told of a not so long dismissed parade of Sussex yeomanry, 
that the inspecting officer stood the men easy and asked how many 
hailed from Mayfield hundred. Not a man replied. Surprised that there 
seemed not to be a single Mayfield man in that large assemblage of 
South Downs soldiery, the officer inquired a second time. Still no 
response. Then a Sussex-born member of his retinue whispered that the 
inquirer might try calling the place Mearvel. At once a score of men 
loudly shouted assent. 

Exploring north of the Border, one finds natives of the more 
heavily peopled parts familiar with the Sassenach’s often gallant 
endeavours to master their place-names. But that is not the case in more 
out of the way districts. In either event we are still confronted with 
names the spelling of which we sense at sight is not what the natives 
use. Most of us may know Wemyss as Weems, Moray as Murray, and 
even that citizens of Buccleuch know their town only to the sound of 
Buckloo. But what of Kirkcudbright which no true-born Scot knows 
as anything else but Kircuebry; Colquhonie which is Coohoney; Dalziel 
which is crisp D.L.; Cockburnspath, amazingly, Coppersmith; and 
Strachan Strawn? Incidentally, Scots endings of “achan’ are invariably 
awn’. 

In fact, this problem of proper place-name pronunciation, if we 
would give heed to it, begins even as we leave the environs of the 
Mother City. No one in Wyrardisbury calls that place anything but 
Wraysbury. London itself used to be Llandin (holy hill). The Romans, 
who altered Saxon names by the score, called it Londinium. That 
grew into Londinion, and so, by a natural process, into London. I 
say a ‘natural’ process, because it is understandable to want to save 
oneself the bother of mouthing long or difficult words. 

Thus, syllables would be dropped to give the tongue a simpler 
task. Vowels requiring an effort of speech gave place to those which 
slipped off the tongue more readily. Awkward meetings of consonants 
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were slurred over to save time. A confectioner who opened up a busi- 
ness in a Yorkshire town was surprised when local folk called his cakes 
Pumfrets, after the place which he had always spoken of as it was spelt 
—Pontefract. 

Every name has its history. So, when visitors laugh at the discrim- 
inating among us for preferring the old pronunciations of still older 
names; when foreigners gibe at us for (as one French tourist ingenu- 
ously put it) spelling a place Cirencester and calling it Lemster; let us 
give them a few more, just to show that Britain is still Britain—in her 
place-names at least. Wrenfordsleigh is still Rensley, Woolfardisworthy 
is still Oozry in that old Devon fee 

Welsh names, however, are a law to themselves, or more correctly, 
to unchanging Gaelic philology. One has to explore the Welsh country 
quite a lot to get their measure. A few are easy enough: Harley for 
Harlech, Abergenny for Abergavenny, but the majority are more like 
double acrostics. Troedyrhiw, Llangadwaladr, Pontrhydfendigaid, 
Eglwyswrw. The longest place-name in the world is a Welsh one— 
LLANFAIRPWLLGW YNGYLLGOGER YCHWYRNDROBWL- 
LLLANTYSILIOGOGOGOCH. Inquiries as to its origin, spelling 
and pronunciation reach this village from all sorts of far-away places. 

The name means “The Church of St. Mary in a hollow of white 
hazel near to a rapid whirlpool and to St. Tysilio’s Church near to the 
red cave’’. But there is really no need to utter more than a third of this 
gem of metonymy; anyone west of the border will understand us, 
though he may see no reason to laud us, if we get our tongue round 
the first twenty letters. 


CHAPTER VII 
‘ROUND THE WORLD’ IN ENGLAND 


IF, on a generous tour through the byways of Britain, one noted all 
the places with foreign names, one would have quite a remarkable list 
at the end of it. Dolau, Edrom, Bala, Bellozanne, Adelaide, Balti- 
THOLE. 25h 

“You saw quite a lot of the world, then,” queried a friend whom I 
told of an extensive holiday trip I once made. “Oh no,” I said, “I just 
meandered through England.” 

Such a tour would be certain, among other things, to take one 
through a host of towns and villages with names that call up visions 
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of the Holy Land, the gay-hued robes of the Orient, domed mosques 
and minaretted temples, the multi-scented bazaars of a Persian citadel. 
The illusion is intriguing while it lasts, though the Bethlehem, Bethesda 

and Bethelnie of a ‘Palestine’ visit are no farther away than Carmarthen, 
Carnarvon and Aberdeen. Yazor suggests the atmosphere of a distant 
Balkan town; it might summon up even more exciting thoughts of an 
exotic Arabian settlement. Unhappily, fancy would be soft-pedalled 
somewhat at sight of the place, signposted in the simple manner, and 
disappointingly near home—in Herefordshire. 

Likewise, the sight of Calvo might well set going idle dreams of 
excursions into sunny Spain, though you find the spot no farther 
afield than Cumberland. Nor could you fail to envisage a Mediter- 
ranean cruise by a visit to Gibraltar, in Suffolk; or even Alexandria 
(Scotland). 

Over and over again, even in circumscribed Britain, you can 
imagine yourself to be almost anywhere but where you really are. 
You call at Kimberley in Notts. In Derbyshire you may suddenly 
find yourself at Melbourne. Ten to one you would discredit your own 
eyes when you caught yourself peering at a Monmouthshire fingerpost 
to Sebastopol; at one in Northumberland to Klondyke, another to 
Jericho in Lancashire, or to Bunker’s Hill, in Durham. 

The flights of fancy of a friend, much-travelled abroad but unversed 
in the puckish inconsistencies of the Old Country, would surely whisk 
him to the orange groves of South America and the open spaces of the 
wild free West if you told him you had touched at Strata-Florida, 
Canada, Denver and Quebec. In sober reality you had merely been 
touring—though happily enough, we hope—in Cardigan, the New 
Forest, the Fens and Durham. 

Few folk in these mobile times have not seen a good deal of Britain 
and something of the Continent. Yet even acquaintances who profess 
to know both like a book might be disinclined to believe a report of a 
day spent at Dolau or Friockheim. The Welsh and Scottish counties 
Radnor and Forfar boast these names as well as Germany. Beufre and 
Hendre are neither in France nor Belgium; they are in Hampshire and 
Carmarthen. Bergholt is in Essex; and Hammoon in Dorset, not 
Holland. 

Just for fun, we might ask someone where Denmark is. He will 
certainly tell us it is across the North Sea—we can’t make a fool of him 
that way! But the one we mean is in Glamorgan. Then we might tell 
him that Holland is in Essex, and Normandy in Surrey. 

Often one comes upon villages with grand-sounding labels like 
Boston, Melbourne, Philadelphia, California. These, respectively, are 
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in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire and Derbyshire, Durham, and near Bir- 
mingham. Such places bear the marks of a long-past age of returned 
and homesick pioneers who brought the names to England, just as 
emigrants have taken many abroad from the Mother Country. 

American soldiers spent precious leave from the War searching out 
the birthplaces of American traditions. It was the only opportunity 
most of them would have, and they experienced a big kick from their 
quests. Often there were pleasant surprises, as when they unearthed 
Washington, in Sussex. But their best find of all, many of them agreed, 
was “‘a little one-horsed burg in Lincs.” It consists of a school, general 
store, post office, and a sprinkling of cottages. The postmaster sells 
picture postcards of the place. He had been posting these to trans- 
atlantic applicants for years; but when the Yanks called there-in 
person, trade in p.p.c.s and photographic film went up with a bound. 
The wee hamlet lies between Boston and Coningsby. Its name—New 
York. 

Egypt, in Buckinghamshire, is scarcely of this engaging group, for 
you see the name in other countries. Probably it marks a colony of 
gipsies, or, as some country folk still call them, Egyptians. Now and 
again a signpost beckons you to Flanders and recalls a Flemish settle- 
ment. 

A cycling or motoring tour can be brimful of odd surprises in this 
matter of ‘foreign’ place-names. The British Isles have two Dunkirks. 
One, as the crow flies, is not so far from France’s own, which no 
one is likely to forget for many a year. The other is in Nottingham- 
shire. The utility of the signpost extends even to a standard—near 
Brighton—which points eastward to Tokio, 5,202 miles; southwards, 
8,447 miles to the Pole. 

You meet a Waterloo, Charing Cross and Victoria near the New 
Forest and in Monmouth, as well as in London. There is a Clapham 
in Sussex, a Cheapside in Surrey, a Kingston and a Brixton in Devon. 
One can even claim to have made an excursion to Paradise when one 
has found the tiny hamlet of that name tucked away in a remote corner 
of Somerset. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WORD-ENDS TELL TALES 


AFFIxes and suffixes are dull, unlively things when viewed as a matter 
of grammar, but they spring instantly to life and significance when you 
see them fore and aft of English place-names. Many a wanderer who 
cares to burrow into their meaning will find a mine of romantic and 
fascinating history behind the ings and hams, colns and cots, cwms and 
dons .. . that hang like labels from every English town and village. 

They can whisk us in a moment far back into the past, to Celtic 
days, to the coming of Roman, Saxon, Dane and Norman. We can 
tell at once where the Saxon families and tribes first settled, where 
their children and grand-children broke away to start afresh in a new 
stedding, where Danes and other Norsemen played pirate or instead 
came as migrants or settlers. 

Oddly enough, though the Romans were here for some four 
centuries, there are very few Roman names like Pontefract, or Pumfret, 
as the locals call it. Most of the endings which we think of as Roman 
because they seem to derive from the Latin ‘castra’, a camp (Chester, 
caster, cester) appeared after Caesar’s legions had left us. They were 
tagged to the old Roman towns by the Saxons. About the only true 
Roman name remains are coln, a colony (as Lincoln), and minster, as 
in Kidderminster; but we should be nearer the mark to call these Latin, 
for minster is a monastery, recalling the later coming of Rome’s 
Christian missionaries. 

It is from Saxon and Dane that we get most of our names; the 
Saxon ones are found mostly south of Watling Street (the Roman 
road which ran from Richborough through London to Chester); and 
the Danish endings north of it. Let us look at the Saxons first. 

A family or tribe’s first settlement in a place is revealed by the end- 
ing ‘ing’, as Woking, Steyning. They would call themselves the 
Wokingas or Steyningas. Sons, breaking away from the family fold, 
would form settlements of their own, naming them Hams or Tons, 
both of which mean village or homestead. Wokingham became the 
village of a second generation of Wokingas, Kensington of the Kensings. 

Other sons—grandsons too—selected natural features for their new 
suffixes. Indeed, all over what was the Saxon domain we find the old 
Anglo-Saxon tongue holding good for natural features; the hurst 
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(wooded hill) of Hawkhurst, where also hawks abounded; wold (a 
wood) of Southwold; den, dene, or dean (a valley), Biddenden and 
Figheldean; shot (glade) Grayshott. Nearly all are to the south of 
Watling Street: —combe (valley), —del (little valley), —holt (copse), 
—borough (hill), —ing (stream), —stone (stone), —bury (fortified 
town). 

eee the Saxon was, and still is, a lover of privacy, quite a lot 
of his suffixes have something to do with a distaste for publicity. Ton 
and Worth, Ham, Stoke (which is stockade, as in Tavistock), Fold, 
Croft, Hay, all convey the idea of an enclosure of some sort. 

The great Danish kingdom lay north of Watling Street, and all 
over it survive Norse endings like thwaite, thorpe (or thrup), toft, 
garth, holm, by, which are respectively a forest clearing, village, 
enclosure, space, river-island, abode. Grimsby was the home of a 
certain Grim. In some parts the ‘bys’ and ‘thorpes’ and ‘garths’ are 
thick on the map, and these signal the later years when Danes came as 
colonizers. Earlier raiding days are dated by the fords near the sea— 
Deptford, Seaford (the Saxon fords are inland on the rivers). And when 
one falls in with a Danish ending which is well within the Saxon realm, 
or vice versa, it usually marks a place of transitory rendezvous or 
battle. 

Norman names are not common. Our towns and villages had 
names before the Normans came, and unlike Hitler and his ilk, the 
Conqueror Guillaume did not alter them to suit his fancies. You find 
a few like Hurstpierpoint and Herstmonceux, but even these were 
half-evolved from the Saxon hurst, which was allowed to prefix them. 

But there are plenty of Celtic remainders, even in the south-east, 
though naturally many more in the Celtic west. It is noteworthy that 
a large number of long-established families of East Sussex are small and 
dark, the reverse of the west. This is either because there were more 
Celts than conquerors in the wealds, or because in these parts the 
original race, though subsequently budded to new-comers, are now 
‘going back to the briar’. So, as we roam these regions let us look for 
the Celtic remnants among the place-names too—the Avons and Durs 
for the rivers, and the Duns and Dons for the hills. In the west of course 
there are plenty of these old Celtic name stocks; note them in cwm 
(a hollow), tre (village), tor (tocky height), ross (promontory), pen 
(a head). 

Natural productions account for a host of names; it was animals 
plus natural features that named Oxley and Oxford, Swin(e)don and 
Swin(e)ford, Shipley and Shipton (sheep), Deerhurst, Dereham, Hert- 
ford, Foxley, Boarhunt, Otterbourne, Broxbourne (the badger or 
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_brock). Plant and tree prefixes were drawn upon for Oakley, Seven- 
oaks, Elmstead and Nine Elms, Ashton, Bircholt, Lyndhurst (lime or 
linden), Hazelmere, Aldershot, Fernhurst, Sedgemoor, Rusholme, 
Saffron Walden, which took its name from the saffron, cultivation of 
which was introduced here in Edward III’s reign, and still continues in 
a small way. 

Colour also helped this prefix problem. You see it reflected in 
Blackheath, Blackdown, Snowdon, Redford, which takes its name 
from the red soil. Encounter with a Temple (as in Templecombe) 
indicates contact with more modern times, and one may guess that the 
place has something to do with an abode of the once wealthy and 
influential Knights Templar. And a still more recent age comes into 
the picture with the names of places like Hayward’s Heath and Burgess 
Hill; both Hayward and Burgess were highway gentry who paid the 
penalty on the gallows by the scenes of their crimes. 

And just as ‘by Tre, Pol and Pen you may know the Cornish men’, 
so ‘in Foord, in Ham, in Ley, and Tun, the most of English surnames 
run.’ Several old rhymes record this fact, and it is worth some thought, 
for it means that ‘no matter what fine name you bear, the chances are 
you ll find it here’-—here among England’s place names and natural 
features, which gave half Englishmen’s names their birth. 

Christian names of course are as old as places themselves, but sur- 
names are of recent vintage. As the population increased, to avoid con- 
fusion tags were added to baptismal names to suggest where their 
owners lived or what work they did. Hill, Marsh, Dale, Field, Cross, 
Vale, Mountain, Ford, Broadley (broad ley) all indicate where their 
original bearers once lived. Hey, Hay and Haigh all mean ‘hedge’; 
either they lived by hedges, or planted and cut them. 

Mills is the same as Mill and Milne; they lived in or near mills, 
and Millington came from the town or place of mills. Fenn was a 
dweller in Fenland, Greaves is a variant of Grove or Groves. Barry was 
once Bury or Borough. Riley, I suggest, had forbears who lived near 
or cultivated an open space, or ley, devoted to the production of rye, 
one of the oldest cereal crops. 

But of course not all of us can claim name origins that are English. 
Some names came straight from abroad, and it is relatively easy to 
identify them when they remain unaltered, but quite often their owners 
change them on arrival. Among the half million Huguenots who were 
driven out of France by persecution in the seventeenth century was one 
named Koch or Kochs, who settled here, and turned his label into the 
rather more English-looking and Anglican-sounding Cox. 


CHAPTER IX 
TALES OF THE TAVERWS 


WHICH of us has not an eye, as for a pretty face or an especial loveliness 
in the landscape, for the mellow beauty of an old inn, as we sweep past? 
But the speed at which we move in these days is apt to tempt us just 
to breathe a word of admiration at the sight, then to pass on. It pays 
to tarry now and again, and probe some of these landmarks on the 
route. Most are more than merely attractive from the outside; any one 
of them may hide an intriguing story, or maybe some grim relic of the 
bygone, into which it is well worth inquiring. 

Many a tourist from over the seas has travelled 3,000 miles primarily 
to give certain old English inns the “once-over’. Americans in particular 
fall for them, for Americans are themselves building up traditions 
round their own slowly mellowing road-houses. They began doing so 
quite a while ago, though their ways are not ours. One oddity about 
old American tavern customs, for instance, was to require guests to 
enter in the register not only their names and addresses, but also their 
business, their choice for President, and reason for leaving their wives at 
home. Many then added a poem, a pun or a snappy story. After their de- 
parture Mine Host would subscribe his opinions of his visitors with some 
such quips as ‘forgot to settle’, ‘constantly inebriated’, ‘fat but pretty’. 

Our own inns are of longer standing; they have more solid but 
vivid stories to recount, which, if noised abroad, would bring visitors 
flocking from the four quarters. But despite the obvious advantages 
to be had from advertisement, the owners of few English inns glamorize 
their houses to attract tourists from overseas. This may show wisdom 
rather than the lack of it. I'll warrant that relatively as many visiting 
tourists smell out unsung ‘Dirty Dick’s’ of Bishopsgate as visit the 
Houses of Parliament or the Tower of London. 

Dirty Dick’s is a grim, pathetic tale. About 200 years ago the son of 
the founder lost his young bride on their wedding eve, locked himself 
in the room where the nuptial breakfast was already prepared, allowing 
no one to enter. He died an old and broken man, and when the door 
was finally forced, the room was found transformed into a scene of 
indescribable filth and cobwebs, strewn with soiled drinking vessels, 
skeletons of cats, rats and mice. Today these relics hang from ceiling 
and walls in the bar of the oddly famous city tavern. 
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A visitor to D.D.’s may think to relieve the pressure of the creepy 
_ spell by stroking the cat who, they tell him, will bring him luck. A 
concealed spring makes Puss quickly ‘come alive’, and jump and spit 
| like the worst of her living breed. All, in fact, in keeping with the whole 
jumpy business. 
: Distinguished overseas visitors to London are of course continually 
- coming and going, and our pride in our pubs flares up afresh when 
in their first leisure hours our guests inquire eagerly for “the best place 
to go for a drink’’. A visitor of my acquaintance himself suggested one 
of the ‘King’s Pubs’. Officially there are no such places—now. But 
there are the ‘inns and hostels’ whose licences are still granted by the 
Board of the Green Cloth, a survival of the time when kings lived at 
Whitehall Palace. 

Only five of these remain, all within hail of the onetime royal 
household—the Ship, the Shades, the Silver Cross, the Clarence and the 
Whitehall Court. Quite unique is the distinction of the licensee whose 
premises lie within this area, known as “The Verge of the Palaces’, for 
he is still in the unusual position of having his licence, in effect, granted 
him by His Majesty the King. 

But, as I told my friend, we could lead him to many, many old pubs 
with a past, though their exteriors give no tongue to the colourful 
memories that hide inside. And we would not be past asking a few 
questions ourselves, for further probing seldom fails to produce more 
discoveries, adding lustre to the pleasure of refreshment in an old 
tavern with ‘an atmosphere’. 

Sometimes a find has about it a rich blend of the bizarre with pathos 
and an abiding faith. Only recently was a custom which was more 
than a century old discontinued in The Widow’s Son, a tavern near 
Bromley-by-Bow. For many years a bundle of currant buns used to 
hang from the ceiling of the main room of this old house, another one 
being religiously added every Good Friday. The first bun was hung 
by the widow, who was intensely fond of her boy. Unhappily the son, 
though he requited his parent’s affection, had an equal fondness for the 
sea. On a day, never since forgotten by the mother, the youngster went 
aboard a ship which was to bear him to distant parts. “I shall be home, 
Mum, by Easter,” he promised. But he did not come, and his mother, 
though believing him to have found some other land more to his 
liking, nevertheless lived in yearly hope of his promised Easter Day 
home-coming. 

Every Good Friday she laid the table, and when the lad failed to 
turn up she put aside a bun for him. At last the widow died, and neigh- 
bours strung the whole sad collection from a beam of the cottage. 


The professional touch in a farmer's 
gate at Tring 
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Later a tavern was erected on the site, and a clause in the lease required 
that one more bun must be added to the string every time Good 
Friday came round. 

One would think that items of food could hardly survive intact for 
a century, however well preserved. There is a quaint old hostelry— 
The Fallow Buck, near Enfield, Middlesex—which has a room with 
a basket fire-grate over which hangs a monster kettle suspended by a 
chain from a beam. Kin with this outfit, which it is claimed is more 
than six hundred years old, is a shoulder of mutton, itself of an unbe- 
lievable age—close on a century and a half, they say. It used to be 
traditional in these parts to slaughter a sheep at the birth of a first male 
child. A foreleg from the carcase would be smoke-cured and stored till 
the child reached his twenty-first birthday, when it formed the piéce 
de résistance of the prandial celebrations. Unhappily the youngster in 
this instance did not live to feast his coming of age, and his parents 
preserved the joint as a sorrowing memento. Since then the souvenir, 
still greasy, if more than a trifle tough, has passed from one licensee 
to the next as an heirloom of the inn. 

A stranger, chancing upon one of the old Flask and Gate houses 
in the Highgate area of London, might be well counselled in these 
times not to follow in full the custom that was obligatory on every 
visitor to these taverns in the naughty old days. The ludicrous Highgate 
Oath of the time humorously but strictly required a patron ‘never to 
kiss the maid if he could kiss the mistress, never to eat brown bread if 
he could get white, never to drink small beer if he could get strong’. 

Oddly enough there is one inn, and I believe it is the only one, 
which boasts the unique possession of a pawnbroker’s licence. The 
distinction belongs to The Castle, in Cowcross Street, against London’s 
Farringdon Street Underground Station. It seems that King George 
III, not having the wherewithal when he was down that way incognito, 
borrowed the price of his refreshment from the innkeeper, leaving his 
watch as a pledge. Every year, to commemorate the episode, the 
pawnbroking licence has been renewed, and the familiar sign hung in 
the bar. 

Continuing a round of London taverns with pleasing tales to tell, 
we would one day arrive at The Green Man in Edgware Road, where 
it has been a custom for the licensee to dispense eye lotion free with the 
beer. People from all over the place have made the trip down to Edg- 
ware Road to see if the yarn about the pub that gives away eye lotion 
is just-—eyewash. 

The gift goes back to the days of the original ‘green man’, an old 
herbalist who is said to have lived on the site and discovered the well 
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in the grounds. Bottling the elixir, the herbalist dispensed it to the poor 
of the neighbourhood, and so famous did it become that the colloquial 
name for the benefactor’s profession was perpetuated in the title of the 
house. So many people sent requests, with remittances, even from as 
far afield as Australia, that it was decided to honour only personal 
applications in future. Then, runs the tale, the building of Edgware 
Road Tube Station diverted the underground stream, and the well 
dried up. However, the practice of dispensing a zinc-sulphate eye 
lotion went on unaffected until long afterwards, and was only lately 
discontinued. 

There is luck in an old horseshoe. We believe it if we do not pub- 
licly admit it, but in rural Lincolnshire they’ve a notion that horseshoe 
fortune sometimes goes far beyond mere good luck. It may, for 
example, be a safeguard (for such as may need it) against delirium 
tremens. It was a Lincolnshire man named Kelsey who came to London, 
not forgetting his horseshoe, and became landlord of what is now The 
Horseshoe Inn, at the bottom of Tottenham Court Road. And inci- 
dentally, one of England’s most noteworthy pubs from the purely 
personal viewpoint is The Horseshoe, at Llanyblodwell, Shropshire. 
The fellow who runs it is a Mr. Lloyd, and I understand it has been in 
his family for some four hundred years; and that means that father and 
sons have held on to it ever since the days of Good Queen Bess. 

Indeed, industry, as such, is not the only sphere that produces 
records of incredibly long service. The White Horse Hotel at Banbury, 
a sixteenth century coaching hostelry, lately changed hands after an 
ownership of seventy-two years by the same family. A trifling achieve- 
ment against the Lloydian record, but a news item in the London 
Evening News of 25th March, 1939, told of 83-year-old Robert Kent who 
was still serving behind the bar of the old Flowerpot Inn (Brandon, 
Suffolk), adding yet more years to the long-service record he already 
held for an individual licensee tenancy. Members of the same family 
were keeping three other Brandon inns: The Crown, Plough and Half 
Moon, not to mention ten children, twenty-three grandchildren, and 
two great grandchildren, all ready, if called upon, to carry on the old 
tradition. 

But we are doing London for the moment. To, by chance, call in 
at The Prince of Wales, Camden Town, would mean spotting the 
gluepot that hangs in the saloon bar of this busy tavern. The inn used 
to go by that name, and the pot is one of the originals used by a piano 
worker of the neighbourhood. Piece-work was his portion then, and 
in the lunch hour a worker would bring his gluepot with him, putting 
it on the stove to keep warm while he finished his meal. 
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Mention of pianos to a publican today brings a hunted look to his 
eyes; they remind him of a few more of his many worries. A publican 
can, if he is not more than careful, commit a dozen offences inside an 
hour. He sells drink but must not permit drunkenness. He must give 
full measure but not over measure. He provides games, yet must 
prohibit gaming. He may not play his own piano, nor, for that matter, 
may any of his employees. Only his customers are allowed that privi- 
lege. When Performing Right Society inspectors pounced on The 
George the Fourth at Poplar a customer, a devotee of old-time pieces, 
was charming from the ivories the old favourite, “Rose of Tralee’. 
For this performance, in due time, the Society very properly demanded 
a share of the innkeeper’s profits so that these could be paid to the 
account of the composer of the piece. 

A subsequent substantial fee got Mine Host out of that tangle, but 
he found himself in a far worse plight after he had pledged himself to 
a weekly return of every tune his customers played. Not all were 
expert pianists, and the innkeeper spent many sleepless nights trying 
to decide whether a particular tune was “Colonel Bogey’ or “The Blue 
Danube’, or, perchance, neither. 

From the patron’s side, however, “nothing has yet been contrived by 
man by Sack so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or 
inn”. The words were Samuel Johnson’s, and who knew the inn better 
than this lover of comfort, good living and the lively converse of 
cheery companions? As well as the inns of London, the convivial 
doctor had savoured most of the better-known within coaching radius 
of the capital, and it would ill become the true-blue explorer to have 
to admit that he had not done likewise, if not better, in these days of 
speedy, easy travel. For are not her inns one of the most characteristic 
features of old England? 

Of the fine old posting-houses, the George Hotel, Winchester is, 
I believe, our very oldest; as an inn it has been established for over 
five hundred years. The Mitre, Oxford, is older still, and is rich in 
tavern and coaching lore. It is long, yet not so long—time flies so 
swiftly by—since stage-coaches plied daily between here and Chelten- 
ham and London. In their time Peel, Thackeray, Gladstone, Irving and 
Rhodes all travelled aboard the coach from the Metropole, Northum- 
berland Avenue, London, which rattled, regular and punctual as a 
train, up to The Mitre’s entrance door—its oaken posts still bear the 
marks of the axle-trees—and through to the flagged courtyard at the 
rear. This inn, too, by the way, can boast a family proprietorship 
unchanged for four whole centuries. 

But of all the counties I think the home county of Surrey has one 
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of the wealthiest heritages of really mellowed road-houses—coaching 
inns amongst them. The Talbot at Ripley, The Bush Inn at Farnham, 
White Hart (Witley), King’s Head (Epsom), The Clayton Arms at 
Godstone (originally The White Hart); at Dorking The White Horse 
(or The Marquis 0’ Granby, as Dickens elected to dub it for his Pickwick 
Papers). That names only a few, and each and all have a hearable history 
for the telling to anyone who calls to seek it. . 

It was about the year 1281 that Cistercian monks established south- 
east of Guildford began to build a travellers’ rest-house; in doing so 
they laid the foundations of a thirteenth century hostelry which is now 
the oldest licensed house in Surrey—at Chiddingfold. An early deed 
records that one Richard Doldsayre took over the building a century 
later at a yearly rental of four shillings. But it was not until 1542 that 
the inn was spoken of as “Le Crown’, the boy king Edward VI was one 
of its guests some ten years afterwards. When, seeing the inn, one 
recalls these events, it seems hardly possible that they could predate 
some of its other old features—the oak bedroom, for instance, yet this 
is but seventeenth century, though experts account it a particularly 
fine example of its period. 

The essayist, William Hazlitt, considered that the most pleasant 
subject on which to talk on a journey was “‘what shall we have for 
supper when we get to our inn at night’. Even food rationing seems 
ineffective against the fare contrived by some of the old inns which 
make meals an added attraction. There are many such. The Crown is 
one; another, The Spread Eagle at Midhurst, a small Sussex town that 
has lost nothing of its own brand of old-world charm. Walk of a late 
evening slowly through its narrow streets lined with shops and houses 
whose general outline must have changed little since medieval times, 
and hardly more than imagination seems needed to bring the town- 
crier round the corner, complete with lanthorn and his mellow chant: 
“Ligh——ts Ow—w—t.” 

A pity this 500-year-old inn has just lately dispensed with its sugar- 
loaf-hatted varlets who, as of yore, used to welcome you to dine and 
wine by the softness of candlelight, between tapestried walls, and 
surrounded by copper pans and steel engravings. The servitors with 
their conical hats, stockinged legs and buckled shoes have gone—when 
the inn changed hands in 1939, I think—but the other traditions and 
attractions remain to tempt you to this fifteenth century hostelry with 
its spacious tunnels where the black marketeers of old, a meaningful 
memory to us now, hid their wines and tobacco and silks and satins 
from the Excise men. And its sign, an eagle with wings outspread, the 
arms of Germany, indicated that German wines were sold in that inn. 
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Everyone should certainly some day explore well the London- 
Portsmouth road which is still inseparably bound by its hostelries to 
the histories of famed sailors who travelled that highway to and from 
their ships at Portsmouth, using the seafarers’ inns. The same old 
taverns still dot the route, still cherish the ships’ bells, beams, lamps and 
other mementos which the sailors bequeathed to their favourite 
houses. A lamp from Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar found an even more 
appropriate permanent home much farther afield: mounted on the 
little lock-up in Trafalgar Square, London. There are The Anchor, 
Ripley, Surrey, The Royal Anchor, Liphook, Hampshire, where men 
stayed whose names are world-known in naval history. As its name 
implies, the second of these has entertained Royalty in the persons of 
Queen Anne and William IV. It was here that the Prince Regent feasted 
the victors of Waterloo and the Allied Sovereigns. 

Wrote Sir Francis Drake: “Next to mine own shippe, I do love 
most that old ‘Shippe’ in Exon”. He was speaking of a tavern in St. 
Martin’s Lane, Exeter, around whose open hearths Drake sat at times 
with those other sea devils, Hawkins, Grenville and Oxenham, toast- 
ing their toes and debating how best to lay by the heels the arrogant 
Philip of Spain. Recent work at the inn has uncovered these old fire- 
places, also some well-preserved oak beams which were brought there 
to repair the already 200-years-old tavern, from the very ships in which 
the Elizabethan admiral bested the Armada that Philip afterwards sent 
against him. 

These, most of them, were Devon men. The coasts of their next- 
door county, Cornwall, are washed by Atlantic seas that roll in from 
three points of the compass. More often than has been recorded in the 
official histories, Spanish raiders landed on this wide-open seaboard, 
entering by the sandy coves, and looting defenceless hamlets. The 
Keigwin Arms was the only house left standing on one such occasion, 
at Mousehole, near Penzance. The attack was made in the early morning 
of 23rd July, 1595, and Jenkin Keigwin, Mine Host at the inn, was one 
of the first to fall, while sweeping his doorstep. The Spaniards then 
ransacked the village and burned every other building in it. The house 
of Keigwin no longer functions as an inn, but as a refreshment house 
wayfarers still have entrée to it and to a sight of the cannon ball which 
is said to be the one that accounted for poor old Keigwin. 

We have now got ourselves well spread on this survey. An ex- 
plorer, reaching Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, will assuredly call in 
at The Saracen’s Head, where the landlord will tell him, among other 
things, that this s00-years-old house has been patronized by ee of 
England’s rulers: Edward II, James I, Charles I and Cromwell. One 
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does not, somehow, connect the Puritan Protector with the merry, 
care-free spirit of the inn, nevertheless he is associated with a good 
many hostels up and down the country, although history does not 
record whether or not it was his practice to join the crowd in the 
tap-room. He held several councils in the Globe Room of The 
Reindeer at Banbury, and there is a Cromwell Room in the Lygon 
Arms, Broadway, Worcestershire (still retaining its original Elizabethan 
fireplace) where the Commonwealth leader slept on the eve of the 
Battle of Worcester. In the Oak Room at the same hotel, six years 
before, his eventual victim, Charles, had gathered and conferred with 
some of his followers. 

A faithful follower in the steps of The Protector would certainly 
include in his itinerary The George, at Norton St. Philip, near Bath. 
An ancient hostel, this, whose large upper room is preserved in the 
exact condition in which it served for the storage and displays of the 
excellent wool which was the staple industry of the district in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There is also the Monmouth Room. 
The Duke of Monmouth was an illegitimate son of Charles II, who 
sought to succeed his father. While the hopeful Duke was standing 
at the window of this room an assassin let off a blunderbuss at his 
silhouetted form. The attempt was not successful, but shortly after- 
wards Monmouth was defeated and captured at Sedgemoor, whereafter 
he met the fate that befell most unlucky throne-seekers of that 
day. 

Go where one will, there are generally inns which pride themselves 
on a sometime acquaintance with Cromwell, Elizabeth, Sam Pepys, 
Doctor Johnson or some other visitor from among those who have 
carved for themselves a niche in England’s temple of fame. Many are 
the Charles Dickens contacts, chiefly in inns of London and Kent. At 
The Leather Bottle, Cobham, Kent, is the arm-chair in which the 
world-read writer penned the concluding chapters of The Pickwick 
Papers. Very naturally the inn carefully preserves the precious item. 
Its ‘illustrious larder’, as Dickens described it, still stands off the hall 
of The Bull, at Rochester; and in the ball-room is the ‘elevated den’ 
where the musicians played. 

A Pickwickian Club meets regularly at The George and Vulture, 
Birchin Lane, near the Bank of England. Then there is The Great 
White Horse at Ipswich, where the novelist stayed when on a visit to 
the town to describe a parliamentary election for the paper he repre- 
sented in his unfledged years—The Morning Chronicle. In a framed 
letter that now hangs in that giant among coaching inns, The Lion, 
at Shrewsbury, Dickens tells his daughter how pleased he was with the 
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bedroom in the annexe where he stayed, with windows “which bulge 
out over the street as if they were little stern windows of a ship”’. 

It would be deplorable, of course, to overlook in this chapter 
England’s hero of fiction and fact, the inimitable Mr. Dick Whitting- 
ton, for his manor house near Stourbridge, Worcestershire, is now The 
Dick Whittington Inn. Neither the flavour nor the antiquity of the old 
house have been in any whit affected by the switch. Built by the family 
early in the fourteenth century, the house has indeed an eventful past, 
richly added to all along the years after “that nobyl marchaunt Richarde 
Whytyngdon” had passed on. He was, by the way, buried in St. 
Michael Paternoster Royal Church, College Hill, Cannon Street, 
London (1422), as a tablet in the wall of the church bears witness. 
Kings, queens, fugitive priests and an exquisite antiquity all contribute 
to the vivid past of this fine old English house. As an inn I once arrived 
late to stay the night there, but not till next morning did I hear of the 
haunted chamber. “I'd like to see it’, I said. “Well, sir’, was the 
answer, “it was the room you slept in last night”. I wondered how 
many times they had played that trick on patrons. 

The original function of inns was, of course, that of rest-houses for 
the pilgrims who tramped great distances to visit the shrines of saints 
and sovereigns, but after the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
sixteenth century a great number of the religious hostels became licensed 
houses more as we know them today. They retained their names, 
however, and these are easily recognized from their signs. Many of 
these have remarkable links with a past which is sometimes even older 
than the inns themselves. The Angel, Chippenham, for instance, was 
built on part of the site of the ancient palace of King Alfred; it still 
exhibits the look-out from which the sentries kept watch high up in 
the walls. 

Great age inevitably enhances an inn’s interest, both inside and out, 
and there are several claimants to distinction as England’s oldest ale- 
house. The claim of The New Inn, to which pilgrims flocked to visit 
the shrine of Edward II at Gloucester rests upon the fact that the inn 
was built in 1457. But The Ostrich (anc. ‘hospice’), at Colnbrook, The 
Old George at Salisbury, The Mitre at Oxford, all approach six hun- 
dred years, while another inn of the pilgrims, The Angel and Royal 
at Grantham, Lincolnshire, dates from 1213. King John and his train 
lodged there. Nearly three hundred years later, in what is now the 
coffee room, Richard III signed the death warrant of the Duke of 
Buckingham. Less tragic is the story of Michael Solomon, a seventeenth 
century proprietor of the inn, who bequeathed forty shillings a year . 
to be paid to the Rector of Grantham for the annual preaching of a 
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sermon against drunkenness each Michaelmas Day, a bequest whose 
terms are observed to this day. 

There is an old inn at Finedon, near Kettering, which describes itself 
as “Ye Olde Tingdene Hostelrie, the oldest licensed house in England— 
founded 1042.” The Six Bells at Horley, Surrey, would be of still riper 
vintage if undeniable proof of birth somewhere about the year, 900 
were available. 

But it seems that the highest marks ought really to go to the 
venerable Fighting Cocks of St. Albans, a pretty little old house on the 
banks of the Ver, in Hertfordshire. This inn is of early Saxon origin; 
it is claimed to have been a fishing house of the monks, going back to 
the reign of King Offa of Mercia, about the year 795. It would thus be 
well over 1,100 years of age. The basement has walls of great thickness, 
built of flint and bricks purloined from the adjoining Roman ruins of 
Verulamium. Until the middle of the eighteenth century it was known 
as “Ye Olde Rounde House’, being octagonal in form, and was a 
popular resort for the sport of cock-fighting; the site of the cock-pit 
is now a parlour of the inn. 

To pass from the oldest inn to the most diminutive savours some- 
what of anti-climax, yet these two are kin in that there are several 
inns which also claim to be the smallest. And so a certain lilliputian 
ale-house at Godmanstone, in Dorset, certainly merits a place in this 
record. Sold not long ago for £800 after some brisk bidding, Smith’s 
Arms was originally a blacksmith’s shop. It was built some 450 years 
ago of mud, flint and thatch; and, impossible though it seems, the 
landlord both runs the business and himself lives on an aggregate floor 
space of sixteen feet by eleven. 

Tn a day not long past there were innkeepers who combined other 
activities with the tavern business, and the union not infrequently 
worked very well. There is an old coaching inn on the Great North 
Road which rose to considerable renown under one, George Clark, 
who was its landlord from 1800 until just before his death forty-two 
years later. Clark was not only proprietor of Ye Olde Bell (Barnby 
Moor, near Retford, Nottinghamshire), but a sportsman and racehorse 
breeder as well. The combination brought the inn such prosperity that 
it had stable accommodation for some hundred and thirty horses. Its 
fortunes changed as, by degrees, coaching declined, and the inn finally 
went into the doldrums as a private residence. But the next sixty years 
brought motoring to a pitch of fair reliability, cars took confidently 
and increasingly to the Great North Road, and by 1906 Ye Olde Bell 
had once again opened its doors to the roadfarer. 

Mention of Ye Olde Bell is a reminder that there is another Olde 
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Bell, at Hurley in Berkshire, where there survives a rough old bench 
to which is credited the first use of the well-worn proverb: ‘Let the 
Weakest go to the Wall’. This simple antique has stood against a wall 
of the tap room for centuries, dumbly inviting the inn’s aged patrons 
to take the weight off their limbs, thus obeying the bidding of the man 
who apparently first suggested it. 

To record some further inns having relics no less interesting, The 
Swan Hotel, Bibury, Gloucestershire, in the garden of which is a re- 
markable spring with a daily yield of two million gallons of water at 
a constant temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit. The Fox and 
Hounds at Beauworth (pronounced Bieuworth) Hampshire, an odd 
little village in the midst of a thinly settled district where water has 
long been so much a problem that the tavern’s needs are still served 
by an ancient well which was sunk in the grounds of an adjacent 
twelfth century castle. Even the ruins of this stronghold are gone, 
except for a portion of one wall, but against this still solid structure 
the inn was built so that its kitchen might enclose the well, for this 
water-giver is no ordinary one. It is three hundred feet deep and sus- 
tains a supply which never seems to fall below twenty feet. But how- 
ever useful it may be to have a never-dry well, to haul up water from 
this one would represent a job for a Hercules were it not for the 
enormous treadmill which was long ago installed, and is also under 
cover in the kitchen. 

An 18-gallon cask does duty as bucket, and to raise it requires a 
quarter-mile tramp on the treadmill. Proprietor Hoar, whose family 
have run the inn for a hundred years, often gets asked how far he has_ 
to walk in a year to maintain supplies. The answer to that would be 
some hundred and fifty miles if interested callers did not relieve him 
of a lot of them. “Can I work the treadmill?” is the common applica- 
tion of visitors who travel miles to see the treadmill tavern. A novel 
little tramp, along with the girl, and the dog can do his little bit, too, if 
he likes. And as the cask appears, the volunteer can share the hopes that 
never fade from the hearts of the family Hoar that one joyous day 
some precious stone will glint at the bucket bottom, for, it is said, Kind 
Stephen once stayed at the Castle and for safety hid his jewels, maybe 
losing one or more in the process, in an old wooden bucket at the 
bottom of the amazingly deep shaft. 

One may often see in a private garden a simple monument to a 
much-loved pet. But a note should be made of The George and 
Dragon at Dragons Green, down Billingshurst (Sussex) way, for in 
The George’s front garden is a full-sized granite tombstone over the 
body, not of a pet, but a man. It seems there was a quarrel between the 
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rector and the then landlord of the inn, which ended in the innkeeper’s 
removing the tall stone cross, along with the disinterred body of his 
son, from the churchyard to his own garden. There are some vivid 
features in the story. The Church can refuse suicides burial in a church 
cemetery. This man was an albino, and that fact, too, adds colour to 
the yarn which a recent Mine Host gave me in such detail that I asked 
his permission to photograph the stone. 

At Combe Martin (Devon) is a remarkable inn which calls itself 
The Pack of Cards. Inspired by a seventeenth century squire after 
winning a fortune at cards, this odd-looking edifice was built to con- 
form with the object responsible for his luck. For each card in the pack 
there is a window, a storey for every suit, for each denomination a 
door. If a man wins a windfall at cards, and is by that token something 
of a spendthrift, he will probably seek some original way, of this ilk, 
to dispense his winnings. Another lucky fellow, a Captain Roebuck, 
built with his a castle on the hills near Bath; and because he attributed 
his fortune to a lucky club, Milford Castle was reared to conform. The 
entrance forms the club’s stem, the towers the rest of the pattern. The 
design was repeated when building the terrace. 

It is as natural that an innkeeper, as that any of his patrons, should 
have an urge to collect something, and quite a number of them have 
an engaging way of sharing their successes with their patrons by 
hanging the collections to their tavern walls. Sometimes there is an 
obvious reason for this. For example, visitors from almost the world 
over leave their visiting cards at the Cricketers’ Inn at Meopham, 
Kent. The astonishingly wide and far-flung clientele represented by the 
landlord’s collection is revealed by his custom of pinning each card 
to a space on the ceiling and walls. A similar habit prevailed until 
lately at The Bear, Guildford, Surrey. Several souvenirs survive at The 
Bat and Ball, Hambledon, Hampshire, to tell us that the first game of 
cricket ever played was fought out on Broadhalfpenny Down, oppo- 
site the inn. But the headgear and narrow bats used in that game, and 
collected and preserved by the original landlord, have now passed to 
the safe keeping of the Marylebone Cricket Club. 

Richard Sharpe, a landlord of The Rising Sun Inn, North Bersted, 
near Bognor Regis, tees walls and ceiling of a whole room in the 
inn with the proceeds of his collection of postage stamps—something 
approaching two millions. Their estimated value was at one time about 
£70,000. Appropriately, many old inns collect equally old prints. At 
The Sanford Arms, Guildford, Surrey, is a fascinating array of horse 
brasses, as well as other old ornaments in copper and brass. Another 
inn exhibits a collection of policemen’s truncheons, and yet another an 
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astonishing assemblage of lustily ticking clocks, ancient and modern, 
of all sorts, sizes and shapes. 

I recently found in the village of Brook, near Godalming (Surrey) 
a cheery little placed called The Dog and Pheasant. An unusual fellow 
is Mr. Pratt, Mine Host at The Dog, for he has filled his saloon bar 
with all sorts of original practical jokes which are a permanent source 
of fun to the regulars contemplating the, to them, amazing gullibility 
of each passing stranger. Aside from this novel whim, Mr. Pratt sports 
orderly, showcased collections of world-wide currencies, racing and 
car badges, a bat signed by the stars of cricket, and a ceiling flecked 
with the signatures of England’s prime ministers of entertainment, as 
well as those of the inn’s many war-time visitors from “furrin’ parts. 

When once I called in here with a peace-time Canadian friend who 
had flown over to attend a world conference of women’s clubs in 
Brussels, she was intrigued to find in tnis gallery of signatures the names 
of men from little one-horse towns of the Canadian north-west which 
she knew quite well. It was with genuine regret that my companion 
was at last persuaded to abandon her seat in the corner, whence she 
had been an enraptured audience for hours of the games of shove- 
ha’penny and the chummy palaver of an English rural inn. It was quite 
new to her, this atmosphere of the little English country pub, where 
the sexes mingle in the same bar in a way they seem to have in no 
other land, engaging in easy converse and playing together the games 
of the inns. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SPORTS. OF OLD ENGLISH ANNS 


““ONCE again, sir,’ runs a very old toast, “I give you the English inn,” 
that abiding amalgam of refreshment, rendezvous, romance, repose. 
Of adventure, sometimes, if you seek it. Abiding, because no other 
institution has through the years consistently touched our lives at quite 
so many points. There even a stranger may quickly catch the spirit of 
the locality—as it is, but also as it was. Of what other habitat can it be 
said that you are entertained with radio while playing, if you will, a 
game that was Panis in Merrie England over a hundred years ago? 
Even as before the age of railway coach and rubbered wheels, the 
tavern still is everybody's place. It may not now, as in Shakespeare’s 
day, be the auditorium for-miracle plays and the travelling drama 
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(though ambitious efforts are being made in London to revive that 
status), nor rest-house for weary pilgrims and travellers by stage-coach 
and post-chaise, a wayside halt for flamboyant cavaliers on steaming 
steeds. Yet it is still the focal point of common council, the place to 
bide a while, and talk—or play. A deal of play, too, and despite the 
steady spread of the more modern tavern games to the more remote 
inns, the steadfast taste of villagers is doing a lot to keep alive a number 
of the ancient sports of equally ancient inns. Surprisingly many of the 
games that flourished in the long past have never been forgotten in 
out of the way places, and many a wayfarer can rediscover for himself 
the fascination of an hour spent with a tankard or two of ale and some 
queer old game he has never played before. 

In almost any village of the west country, particularly on the bor- 
ders of Wales, there are the same signs—the old games being slowly 
ousted by darts. But very, very slowly. My own feeling is that darts 
will prove to be a phase only, and that, for the greater part, folk will 
eventually return to their old loves when the new ones are played out. 

The old loves. Their wanderings will already have brought many 
readers in touch with a lot of them, as mine have done. Skittle-board, 
parlour skittles, ‘devil among the tailors’—it sports a variety of titles— 
is still played in many west of England taverns in preference to darts. 
Like the name, play may vary a little up and down the country, but 
it is claimed, not without pride, at The George and Dragon, Potterne, 
near Devizes, that their version is almost identical with the original 
game, which it seems was a favourite off-duty relaxation of the Romans 
who garrisoned Britain. One can well believe it; at any rate, a feature 
of the play at Potterne is that the pins used some four hundred years 
ago are still going strong. The ‘cheeses’, made from ne wood, are 
rolled, bowled or pitched at the six-inch pins which stand on an ancient 
table having the appearance of a wooden arm-chair with a sloping seat. 
Half the game’s fascination from the visitor’s viewpoint is to hear the 
successes being called in a queer, old-fashioned jargon which itself 
seems to vie in antiquity with the game. 

If skittles ranks as an antique among inn sports, it has a very close 
rival in Ringing the Bull, an old game still played in a good many 
rural ale-houses. It may not by modern standards be adjudged ‘much 
class’ as a game, but it is an evergreen means of planting on someone 
the bill for the beer. And that, like the toss of a coin, only much more 
fun, has probably been its function for centuries past. Sitting with his 
back to the wall, the player jerks a ring suspended from the ceiling so 
that it swings backward on to a hook above his head. The loser, of 
course, pays. 
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Had the Visitors’ Book been an institution of the inn a few hundred 
years ago, we might possess a richer record of inn lore than we do. 
As it is, some pretty comments have been left behind by plain-spoken 
folk on the food and the service. A fuller day by day record maintained 
by our older inns might have left us a valuable legacy of information 
on tavern sports. It would perhaps have told us a deal more than we 
know about the forerunner of Darts, which today pricks sporting 
fancy to the tune of some twelve thousand clubs, with membership 
of over a million, and is played in every other inn in the land—a game 
that levels personalities, country, class and creed. 

There is not, however, much doubt that the origin of darts was 
archery, once an essential item in the education of every young man 
who wished to cut a conspicuously masculine figure in life. Heroes 
of romance were praised for their skill with the bow; accounted ‘a good 
archere’ a man had welcome entrée to society as well as the higher 
circles of the hunt. Nevertheless, the sport of archery was not entirely 
a male preserve. Women indulged too, though special rules were 
framed for their benefit. The deer were confined in large enclosures, 
and were driven in succession from the covers to the stands, whence 
the fair marksmen could take pot-shots at the beasts without the bother 
of rousing and pursuing them. 

In time archery waned, but as a non-blood sport it has enjoyed a 
re-found popularity in Britain, particularly since the War. Several 
clubs founded by Charles II have again become active, and eleven 
counties took part in a World’s Archery Championship Meet in Lon- 
don recently. The present King is an enthusiast too, and the flight 
feathers of his arrows sport the Royal racing colours. There seems also 
to have been revived earlier on in the back-yards and gardens of inns 
and on miniature ranges a further modified form of the old sport; 
and from this, after a long lapse, was conceived the present game of 
Darts. Today something like three million darts are bought every year. 
A championship match draws over four thousand fans to Olympia, 
and the game has now been played long enough to acquire a host of 
novel variations. Two teams once played a match by telephone. 

But to return to the more directly traditional games of the inns, 
few have received less attention from inn chroniclers generally than 
Shove Ha’penny. One man, however—Trelawney Dayrell Reed— 
wrote a whole book on the game; and he quotes fifteenth century 
references to it. “In 1488”, he says, “the citizens of Nottingham were 
prohibited from playing shove-groat because it caused them to neglect 
their archery.” A century and a half later the game was still sternly 
forbidden, a Westminster innkeeper being fined ten shillings for 
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allowing it to be played on his premises. Another reckless gamester, a 
barber, was severely punished for permitting men to sit in his house 
“playing shove-groat and drinking for hours together.” 

Indeed, the game as then played seems to have possessed something 
of the absorbing qualities of chess, for another chronicler records that 
an Earl of Kildare played it with his jailers while awaiting execution. 
It was a sport of considerable dimensions, so considerable that without 
the shovel-board table, residences of the nobility were thought to be 
insufficiently furnished. Generally it reposed in the Great Hall, and the 
better the table, the prouder the owner. Which was not surprising, 
seeing that much highly-skilled craftsmanship went into its construc- 
tion. A shovel-board of Shakespeare’s day was over thirty feet long, 
with two hundred and fifty 18-inch pieces. 

Today’s form is broadly the old game in miniature, and although 
some writers have treated it with snobbish disregard, many a south of 
England inn now takes the pride of Punch in its shove ha’penny board. 
Often these are brought to such perfection of polish and precision by a 
painstaking landlord as to be worth as much as £25, or more if sold; 
and many times that sum to the inn. Some organized shove ha’penny 
contests have attracted enormous audiences; a recent final was watched 
by two thousand people, and the B.B.C. once specially televised a 
match. 

Shove ha’penny is a lone exception among the old games which 
has lost little in favour, though its play-pieces have suffered a consider- 
able reduction in amplitude. But no longer—more’s the pity—does the 
old game of Bat and Trap add to the chumminess of an evening over 
a pot of ale. There is, I believe, only one tavern where the game is still 
played—Ye Olde Beverlie, at St. Stephen’s, not so far from Canter- 
bury. But here, in this quiet little backwater, villagers have been 
playing this ancient pastime of the inn ever since the day the first drink 
was served in the house, and that is a goodly stretch of time—getting 
on for four centuries now, so they say. 

Similarly, for centuries they have been playing a game called Mell 
at the Freemason’s Arms, Hampstead, London, one of the few inns 
where the game survives. And there they are so keen about it that a 
brand new pitch was lately opened. When Charles II played the game 
in St. James’s Park, it was styled ‘paille maille’, and gave its name to 
Pall Mall, the thoroughfare which adjoins the Park. Players wield 
shafts about four feet long, with metal throwing rings attached. Other 
rings are fixed in the ground like croquet hoops, and the object is to 
lob through the hoops a ten-pound ball. 


A pleasing feature about these old games is the true sporting spirit 
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that governs the play. Contestants are out to enjoy themselves rather 
than to win, and it may well be that the principles so widely ascribed 
to Britons’ conception of sport were first formed in playing these 
chummy old games in the homely atmosphere of their inns. 

Marbles of course is a game that is hoary with age, its origin lost 
indeed in the mists of antiquity—the oldest game in the world. They 
played it in ancient Egypt thousands of years ago. Mellow specimens 
repose in the British Museum, and the small stone spheres constantly 
found among our own neolothic remains are probably relics of the 
game as played in the post-palaeolithic era. And with periodic lapses 
of popularity it seems to have been played ever since. It is a little out of 
favour at present, though there are still regular championship contests; 
one in particular on a cherished flipping site at The Greyhound, Tinsley 
Green, near Crawley, Sussex, where marbles has a 350 years’ popularity 
to its credit, and where the villagers still practise daily with ‘alley 
taws’, a device to keep the fingers supple. Every Good Friday The 
Greyhound welcomes a crowd of some two thousand flip fans to 
watch the national championship contested by teams from all over 
England. 

Marbles has a near kinsman in Bowls. Bowls was never a true game 
of the inn, but it gave direct birth to one that certainly is. When, in a 
new form of the game, bowls came to be driven with a mace instead 
of by hand, players resorted to tables to avoid kneeling or squatting. 
The new table game eventually assumed a character that was suspici- 
ously akin to modern billiards. 

Some two hundred years ago a mountaineer on his first visit for 
years to the Italian plain stood intently watching men at a game which 
they were playing with “‘cards, stones, pieces and men.” He was seeing 
the first game of dominoes. Today this quiet game casts its simple spell 
over folk in almost every land. But while Eskimos in Greenland grunt 
happily over games employing one hundred and forty-eight pieces, 
Korean natives wrest equal enjoyment from a mere thirty-two. And 
in quiet corners the old men in English inns sit pondering over the next 
moves of a game which, though so simple and homely, yet presents 
more variants than some of the most complicated. 

Probably there are no objections, on occasions, when playing the 
games of the inns, to someone strumming a tune on the piano. In any 
case such objections must usually be restrained. After all, the piano was 
a part of the assorted equipment of the inn long before the revival of, 
for one thing, Darts. Before pianos came to the taverns the music of 
the hostelry was supplied by the town or village’s lute player, min- 
strels, tumblers; and much later, by the free and easy sing-song. And 
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very well some of the minstrel gentry did out of it too. “Professors of 
‘minstrelsy,”’ as they picturesquely styled themselves, often had opportu- 
‘nities of amassing considerable wealth. Raher, one of them, also min- 
strel to Henry I, plied his trade so assiduously that he accumulated an 
enviable fortune. However, unlike most of his brother entertainers, 
he was public-spirited with his money, and devoted a large part to 
the founding of the hospital of St. Bartholomew—now, popularly, 
Barts. 


CHAPTER XI 
WHY THE ‘PIG AND WHISTLE’? 


Tue finest way to learn geography is to buy a bicycle, car, or saddle up 

Shanks’s Mare, and take the lessons at first hand. It has been done, with 

advantage, by venturesome Englishmen the world over. The counsel 

applies equally to history; nor need one leave these shores for many a 
uitful year, to indulge it. 

There is history a-plenty in the creak of every inn sign, for, although 
the building owning it may come tumbling down with age, the sign 
itself goes on for ever. The substance of the original Lions has long 
since disappeared, but hundreds of Lion signs up and down the country 
proclaim the age when the lord of the manor was verily lord of the 
manor, when the peasantry were his serfs and soldiers, and even the 
taverns on his domains adopted an emblem from his coat of arms. 

There are, similarly, the Bulls, Boars, Stags, Hinds, and of course 
scores of others. One of the most significant historically is the Bear, 
the ancient badge of the Earl of Warwick and of Leicester. Often the 
sign denoted proximity to a bear garden or bear stake, as at The Bear 
Inn, Southgate, London, a pub so old that a poem of 1691 called it 
“the first house in Southgate built after the Flood.” 

There was quite a famous bear garden at Southwark, famous 
because it actually enjoyed royal protection. The pastime had been, 
and continued to be, a popular sport of English people for centuries. 
Seated in the encircling galleries, spectators would applaud wildly as 
the dogs (either mastiffs or bull dogs) were released and went in to the 
assault, the wretched bear, manacled to a stake in the ‘pit’, defending 
itself as best it could. These sports meetings were patronized by rich 
and poor alike, all the bigger events being held for convenience on 
Sundays. 


me direction posts bear the marks of 
turned and homesick emigrants. . . 
ato by Martin Thornhill 
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A drink should be something more than a drink if taken at one of 
the Pigs and Whistles; for while quaffing the ale, one can ask or add 
yet another theory to the many that already exist on the origin of this 
very old sign which adorns the fagade of many a London and country inn. 

I once wrote to the papers for the views of experts in etymology 
and inn lore alike as to this particular sign. It used, suggested one 
correspondent, to be Peg and Whistle, the idea being that the landlord 
need have no suspicion that his servant was helping himself if the 
whistle could be heard while the peg was being drawn. Another 
writer said his mother, born in 1827, had been an ale-wife of the time, 
and from her he had learned that when the cellar boy was sent to draw 
the peg from the cider barrel to fill the jug, he was under orders to 
whistle while he extracted the beverage—proof that he was not himself 
taking a draught on the quiet. 

Wrote a London man: “There is an old earthenware drinking- 
vessel to be seen at the Old Priory, Exeter, of which a part is fashioned 
as a whistle. This was blown by the customer as a signal that his mug 
needed re-filling”’—an instance of an old institution which might now 
be reintroduced with advantage in those inns where the service is not 
of the best. 

A fourth correspondent offered the suggestion that the name is a 
corruption of Peg o’ Wassail, wassail being an old word meaning good 
health. As to Peg, when tankards were fashioned as large communal 
mugs, they were fitted with four horn or ivory measure marks or pegs 
driven into the leather on the inside of the beaker, so that a man 
could see when he had reached the limit of his portion. Hence also the 
expression “T’'ll take you down a peg or two,” meaning that the 
drinker would have to be content in future with a fill-up to the first 
or second peg. Well, there are four theories, any one of which sounds 
authentic enough. There may be still others. 

Somewhere there stands an inn with the extraordinary name of 
the Old-Pick-Me-Toe? I have heard about it but have never been 
inside, though it is, I understand, somewhere in London. Its odd name 
came, it is said, from the legend of a Roman slave who was sent on a 
mission. On his way he stooped to pick a thorn from his bare foot. For 
this defection from duty his body, as was one of the ways of Romans 
with slaves, was riddled with arrows. 

Accounting for the title of The Bell and Mackerel in London’s 
Mile End Road is another legend, that of a simple-minded angler who 
returned a fish to the water br future use, but, so that he could find it 
again without difficulty, the scheming Simple Simon fixed a bell to its 
neck. 
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One has, maybe, taken one’s refreshment at Red Crosses, at Turk’s 
Heads and Saracen’s Heads. And these signs, without doubt, implied 
that the inn owners had been numbered among the doughty expedition- 
ary forces that sailed out to fight the Crusades. Devotion of ex-soldiers 
to so worthy a cause was often rewarded by this form of entitlement to 
the public patronage. Sometimes, possibly, the signs represented the 
ex-Servicemen publicans’ self-solicited quest for the trade which they, 
as old soldiers, felt they richly merited. Publicans? What would the 
whole fraternity of innkeepers not give to be freed of this title, so 
glibly assigned to them? It savours too much of the group whom the 
Bible habitually classed with sinners. Yet the men so referred to were 
not keepers of public houses at all, but a class of business men of ancient 
Rome—publicani—who were wont to bid every five years at public 
auction for the right to collect (pocketing a proportion in the 
process) the taxes due to the State. These folk—and the breed 
flourishes still—would wax fat on illegitimate extortion from the 
taxpayer with one hand and embezzlement from the State with the 
other. 

These signs of the inns were usually painted by journeyman artists 
in return for board and lodging, with a little bit over. But occasionally 
big prices were paid to big men for something exceptional for some 
exceptional pub. For a ‘Shakespeare’ that used to hang outside a certain 
London hostelry the painter, one Samuel Wade, one of the original 
Academicians, received {/500. And at The White Hart Hotel, better 
known as Ye Olde Scole (Norfolk) Inn, is a carved sign for which the 
owners actually paid £1,057, a princely fee in that day of cheap labour 
and cut-priced commodities. The explanation, perhaps, is that its 
carvings have long been a feature of this inn; its fine old oak staircase 
has survived the wear and tear of close upon three hundred years. 
And, by the way, among some ancient annals of the inns I have found 
it recorded of this one that “here was lately a very large round bed, big 
enough to hold fifteen or twenty couple’. Which recalls that little 
more than a century ago hotel guests customarily shared not only the 
same bedchamber, but the same bed. Letting rooms for the exclusive 
occupancy of individuals seems to have been the idea of an enterprising 
mnkeeper of the year 1829. The step startled the smug conservatism 
of the time as an amazing innovation. 

Painters of note would often choose famous folk to figure in their 
inn signs. ““Who is that?” once asked Sir Walter Scott, spying an 
excellent portrait of Robert Burns on the sign of an inn near Barnard 
Castle. “Bobbie Burns,”’ they told him. “How long has it been there?” 
Scott queried. “Oh, two or three years,” he was told. Sir Walter shook 
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his head. ‘‘Then it canna be Burns,” he said, knowingly. “Tak’ my 
word for it, Rabbie wouldna ha’ stayed sae long ootside.”’ 

And to this rich heritage of inn sign artistry, new ones are now being 
added, which will help to inform coming generations of the achieve- 
ments and notabilities and conditions of our own times. At Rainham, 
in Kent, is The Belisha Beacon. There are new houses that commemor- 
ate the Sport of Kings in the names of someday Derby winners—The 
Midday Sun at Chipstead, The Blenheim at Epsom. Modern football 
has contributed The Spurs at Tottenham. To join the Wellingtons, 
Nelsons, Marlboroughs and Howards have come the Beatties and the 
Earls French and Douglas Haig. 

Each age in fact has contributed its crop of inn signs of the times; 
to wit, The Air Balloon, when that feat made history of the first air 
ascent, and now The Airman at Feltham, The Propeller at Croydon 
airport and The Happy Landings near the airport at Bristol. A newish 
inn at Rochester was named from the Imperial Airways flying-boat 
Canopus. The Prospect at Minster, Kent. . . all are as modern as they 
are making them, and yet the ancient history lying beneath the new 
erections cannot be entirely expunged. The old ale-house on this site 
was the habitual haunt of smugglers and highway gentry. Vividly 
painted in ‘Smugglers’ Leap’, one of the old Ingoldsby Legends, is 
the route on which the old inn stood, along which Exciseman Gill 
galloped in pursuit of Smuggler Bill who had broken clean through 
the ring of excise officers of Sandwich. 

Posterity no doubt will relish the history that is massing behind 
the signs of new inns. They have little deep interest for us, who live 
in the day of their devising, though it is sport, as much as anything, 
that has left its impress on the naming of inns—The Talbots (an extinct 
hound), The Harts, Boars, Fox and Hounds, Coach and Horses, Fight- 
ing Cocks, Cricketers’ Arms. Very varied, however, are the sources 
from which taverns have been taking their signs: from the armorial 
bearings of kings, princes, knights and barons, from manners and 
customs, the symbols of trade guilds, and from the names and exploits 
of famous men. 

The earliest date from times when the caring for weary pilgrims 
and travellers was mainly an affair of the monks. Rest-houses built 
by the monasteries where friars brewed ale and fished in the streams 
which snailed past the hostelries, are easily identified by such names as 
Mitre, Angel, Star, Golden Cross, Lamb, Cardinal’s Hat. And probably 
an association of ideas bred titles of a like kind, as The Sun, Moon. 

Surprising as it seems now, the England of a slightly earlier day 
experienced a long era of prosperity in agriculture, and that happy 
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time left cherished memories that are preserved in the names of hun- 
dreds of hostels up and down the land—The Dun Cow, The Plough, 
Harrow, White Horse, Bull. 

Another strong influence in the naming of inns was the occupations 
of the old-time working men and craftsmen. Their marks appear in 
titles like Gravel Diggers’ Arms, Gardeners’ Arms, Bricklayers’ Arms, 
and the less met with Beetle and Wedge (not in this case the insect, but 
a wooden hammer), as at Moulsford-on-Thames. 

You find the sign of The King’s Head all over the place. It is gener- 
ally associated with Charles I, but many depict Henry VIII, a fact 
which seems to point to the discarding, after the Reformation, of the 
names of popes, abbots and other ecclesiastics, and landlords’ hurried 
substitution of the head of the impious monarch. 

The highroads to seaports are dotted with inns bearing designations 
connected with ships and sailors—Anchors, Admirals Nelson, and so 
on. And knowing the seafaring man’s unsurpassed repute as a tippler, 
we may safely blame his unsteady tongue for corruptions which time 
has dealt out to several inn names in and near the seaports themselves. 
The old Boulogne Mouth in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, became 
in course of time The Bull and Mouth. Bully Ruffian (Portsmouth) 
fell much more easily off merry-makers’ tongues than the Bellerophon. 
One should hesitate, however, to blame the same influence for the 
garbled titles of one group of monastic ale-houses which, originally, 
God Encompasseth Us, have come down to us as The Goat and 
Compasses. 

However well we seem to be classifying signs, there are some which 
stubbornly decline to slip into any definite category. Yet even these 
tell engaging little chapters of English history, or point to the manners 
and outlooks of days long past. The Bird-in-Hand, for one, was 
coined as a gibe at The Bush, when Bushes were growing up all over 
the place. It is an abbreviation, of course, of the time-honoured proverb. 
Through the years the name so tickled public fancy that at one period 
it was borne by nearly two hundred London and other taverns. 

Another: Hackney (London) has the only known example of a 
Cat and Shoulder of Mutton. It stands at the end of a typical London 
East End market street, and the sign seems to portray an exciting 
episode that had occurred in the market—a cat making off with a huge 
oint of meat, with a terrier in hot pursuit. 

A curious thing once happened in Bermondsey. A new-comer 
asked three people one after another where he could find The Finish. 
All three being either themselves semi-strangers or else unaware of the 
fascinations of the beerhouse, thought he was essaying some feeble 
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joke. A policeman intervened, as police have a way of doing, if not so 
often at the right moment as at the wrong. The Finish, he explained, 
was a pub. And it came by its name by accident. When the street was 
building, the architect pointed out to the builder a certain spot, saying: 
“And that will be the Finish.” As it happened, this particular spot had 
been reserved for a public house, and so the name stuck, it being ~ 
considered as good as any other. Possibly it is better. At any rate, it 1s - 
original, and The Finish it has remained. 

I believe most people regard the tale of The Jolly Farmer as legend, 
but the history of the original inn of that name at Bagshot, Surrey, has 
a definite foundation in fact. Formerly its sign was The Golden 
Farmer, from the frequent visits of the notorious highwayman William 
Davis, who made Bagshot Heath infamous for his daring robberies. 
The fact that there was also a local agriculturist who invariably settled 
his debts in gold eventually established the dual identity of this Jekyll 
and Hyde farmer, and led to his downfall. 

“There'll always be an England as long as there is a village green 
and an inn sign.” A comforting reflection, for it has the ring of a 
proverb, and proverbs are solid, trustworthy things. Moreover, there 
are inn signs with a strong Biblical flavour. Jacob’s Well—I believe 
the solution of this one is to be found in the New Testament. Notting- 
ham’s Lion and Dragon and Lion and Adder were brought into being 
by a parson. Incidentally, a letter sent to The Viper, England, was quite 
promptly delivered to The Viper Inn, Mile Green, near Chelmsford. 
That reflects considerable credit on the oft-maligned officials of our 
Post Office, even allowing for the fact that this is the only pub of the 
name in England. The title derived from some once adder-infested 
woodlands near by. 

There were once in Westminster a Heaven Inn, a Paradise Inn, and 
fittingly, another one dedicated to the other place. “I found the Hell 
Inn so hot,” diaried Sam Pepys, “that I repaired to Heaven.” These 
three taverns, hard by the Houses of Parliament, have long since gone, 
but one may carry this consoling thought of the steadfastness which its 
inn signs contribute to the enduring face of England a stage further 
with the recollection that there is, at a place called Daggons Road, not 
far from the New Forest, an inn by the name of The Churchill Arms. 
It is, furthermore, kept by one, John Bull—a landlord true to the name 
both in mien and manner. 

Finally there is The Beehive, in Grantham, near the Great North 
Road, and probably the only inn that can boast a living sign, in this 
case a beehive filled with bees. Also The Babes in the Wood, at 
Batley, Yorkshire (named, not from the pantomime, but in flippant 
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memory of the tramps who did time in the wooden stocks on the 
green). The Ass in a Bandbox (also in Yorkshire, at Nidd), The Cottage 
of Content, The Dew Drop, The Cow and Snuffers at Llandaff, The 
Glass Barrel at Birkenhead, The One Pound One in Bruton Street 
(London), and The Blue-Eyed Maid. Signs, these, to set folk them- 
selves questing inn-sign origins. There is an inn at Redmire which 
was actually christened The Nobody, another is called The World 
Turned Upside Down, and a third, at Ipswich The E.U.R. (East 
Union Railway) is vulgarly mouthed locally as The ’Ere You Are. 


CHAPTER XII 
PUBS’ PROGRESS 


AN unhappy need of advancing times is that fresh ideas must replace 
many of the old, which had characteristics that cannot be re-created. 
Many features of the old inns are purposely omitted in building new 
ones. But for the two world wars, the replanner might have been 
slow to challenge an institution so robustly permanent as our inns. 
Now, rising Phoenix-like from the ashes of war, our pub system, 
though largely unchanging in rural areas, is in town and suburb 
beginning life anew. 

Interests as dissimilar as the Town and Country Planning Ministry, 
municipal and rural authorities, the Brewers, English Association, 
British Drama League, Central Institute of Art and Design and the 
Pilgrim Trust are putting hand in pocket or mobilizing powerful 
resources to reorganize the outmoded type of urban public house into 
a humanizing social service, community centre, perfectly planned 
rendezvous, a modern place of high-grade refreshment, feeding and 
entertainment. With general reconstruction in prospect, it is thought 
that now is the time thoroughly to modernize existing semi-blitzed 
licensed premises, recondition antiquated pubs, and site and build fresh 
ones that will conform with the spirit and enterprise of replanned 
areas, as well as the new housing estates. 

Whatever replanning has involved before, this time it entails a 
nation-wide reshuffle, and the pubs are the aces in the pack. The 
planners’ bible is the findings of the Morris Committee, which repre- 
sented the law, planners, licensing justices, inn owners and licensees, 
and municipal government. It reported that “suitable distribution of 
licensed premises is recognized to be an integral part of planning.” 
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Public contentment will depend largely on the architects’ answer. It is 
important that they should have the right one. 

Even the Brewers, with all their experience, have not settled upon 
a uniform scheme—yet. Ought they to decide on pubs to hold a 
thousand to fifteen hundred people? In some districts these seem neces- 
sary, to cope with peak-hour crowds. At other times these licensed 
mansions are nearly empty, piling up overheads. When busy, they are 
noisy, hard to supervise, and they don’t give folk what they look for 
in a pub—weekly reunions with old pals, the friendly free-and-easy 
atmosphere where everyone knows the landlord and most know one 
another. These essentials all disappear in an unwieldy crowd; fifteen 
hundred men is a brigade and it would be apt to turn the pub into a 
barracks. 

On the other hand, too small houses are uncomfortably over- 
crowded in the rush hours. The general feeling is that there is not, 
in fact, any ideal size which will handle peak loads without loss of 
friendly intercourse and environment, and yet be economical to run 
at the quieter times. Indeed, many replanners feel that the whole 
country should be replanned as to pubs, each area to be served by one 
large central inn with a community hall, facilities for plays and dancing, 
meal service, a children’s room. The public dearly love their small 
houses; they will want them in the new England as much as the old. 
Accordingly, others varying from medium to quite small, should be 
sited at convenient points within the area, so that nobody has too far 
to go. Most of these will of course be existing inns, which will simply 
fall into the new pattern. 

Any attempt at standardizing of houses, it is felt, would be abomin- 
able. Variety is their life. The ‘satellite’ pubs would have each its own 
flavour, and so would the major houses, except in their scope, which 
would be unvarying; akin, in fact, to several fine pubs which already 
exist in some parts. To wit: The Fountain, a modern house at Twicken- 
ham which boasts an acre and a half of ground, lunch and games rooms, 
one of the finest snack bars an inn could provide, a large flower- 
furnished tea garden, a sun roof, and parking space for a hundred cars. 
If we add to these the ballroom of Mottingham’s ‘King and Queen’, 
Kenton’s “Rest Hotel’ assembly hall, the bowling green and children’s 
playroom at The Cherry Tree and Pear Tree, Welwyn, we have the 
sum of the services conceived for the parent pubs of the replanned 
areas. 

Viewing this ambitious blueprint which the planners may soon be 
generally translating into reality, it seems incredible that licensed house 
reforms in urban areas had not even begun at the start of the 1914 war. 
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Though there was need of many drastic changes, the prejudice of 
the political Temperance Party made every attempt impossible. Then 
came the War, and the drunken disorderliness in the munitions area 
around Gretna Green forced the Government to take control of 
licensed property there. In what was called ‘The Carlisle Experiment’ 
the idea of improved public houses was put into practice. . 

Still strongly opposed by the Temperance Party, who hoped to 
bring Prohibition from America, leading Brewers, finding their own 
theories confirmed under State management at Gretna, decided to 
apply these principles to their own properties. They pulled down un- 
suitable antiquated houses, rebuilt them with larger rooms and lounges 
in place of the narrow, congested sawdust bars; redecorated hundreds 
of town pubs and equipped them with modern furniture. Something 
of what Mathew Arnold had called ‘sweetness and light’ was at last 
brought into the parlours by substituting fine pictures by living artists 
for the crude advertisements which plastered the walls of the squalid 
tap-rooms. 

At a gathering held a few years later to inaugurate one step further 
in improved tavern amenities, a Royal Academician was proposing a 
toast to “The Public House.’ “Public houses,’ he said, “‘are the pivots 
of the important life of the country. The pub in town, the inn in the 
country, are alike the real community centres.” And in the well- 
planned communities now schemed as a sparkling feature of post-war 
Britain, still better-equipped public-houses are accounted every bit as 
necessary as good private houses. 

Nor is the transformation to end with new structures, appropriate 
sitings and varied accommodation. A band of zealous, discerning folk 
see in the plans for re-forming the pubs a first-rate opportunity to 
bring back to the inn something of its character of Shakespeare’s day. 
Indeed, very strong influences are at work to take back organized art 
and culture to the places where most of the people get together. 

The campaign, with its added merits of modern outlook and tactful 
approach, has as its chief executive the man who took entertainment 
to London’s air-raid shelters. One of several companies of voluntary 
players whom he engaged was The Taverners. Earlier, this company 
had given the first show ever performed in a pub. For the wider 
taverns enterprise now running, the companies are playing Shake- 
speare, Shaw, Sheridan, St. John Ervine, Tchekov, Dunsany, Gals- 
worthy .. . and giving readings of poetry and prose. As their name 
implies, the Taverners, who now bring along their own String 
Players, have a strong bias for that unique British institution, the Pub. 
Their policy is to produce good, intelligent shows which have at the 
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same time a popular appeal. They are not afraid to aim high, holding 
that it is a common fault to underrate popular appreciation. The 
drama which goes down best with ale, they say, is neither the crude 
stuff of the barnstormers nor the vapid fare of the West End theatre. 

Some public houses have had visits from the Accrington Male 
Voice Choir. This is not the first time we have had a choir in an inn, 
and future plans include many such concerts, as well as open-air shows 
in tavern gardens during summer, mounting in intensity until the 
autumn. Incidentally, another feature of tavern shows is the encourage- 
ment of new and local talent, and the organizer (John Holgate) is 
anxious to hear from amateur actors, verse readers and poets who have 
spare time to give to the movement. It operates from Room 171, St. 
Stephen’s House, London, S.W. 

Personal influence behind the campaign is considerable—Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, John Masefield, Sir Ernest Barker, Sir Charles 
Tennyson (until their deaths, Sir Edwin Lutyens and E. V. Lucas), the 
Central Institute of Art and Design. The fairy godmother who under- 
wrote the enterprise in its conception was the Pilgrim Trust, which 
started the ball rolling with a contribution of £5,000 for three years. 
Some of the chief Brewers subscribed £6,000, for the brewing 
industry has high ideals for its pubs, although, despite the scheme’s 
many churchmen patrons—among them the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Dean of St. Paul’s—some temperance bodies are still sceptical on 
that point. Where, these ask, is the wisdom of increasing a drink bill 
which has already reached three thousand millions? 

The opposite view is that entertainment in taverns does not neces- 
sarily encourage people to drink more. Give folk something else to 
enjoy along with their drinks, and the tendency should be toward 
lowered consumption. Indeed, the plan to join cultural enjoyments to 
the tankard may provide a convincing answer to the most ardent 
reformers in a world which has already tried Prohibition and found it 
wanting. Town pubs will never reach their highest level of seemliness 
and social usefulness while there remain influential interests which 
cling still to the obsolete Victorian theory that the taverns ought to be 
divorced from respectable company, tucked away in some lower social 
stratum, wearing the mark of the beast. 

The Royal Commission which examined the licensing laws—Lord 
D’Abernon, its chairman, was himself an abstainer and zealous temper- 
ance reformer—reported that better conduct was invariably produced 
by better surroundings. And so they voted for spacious structural 
improvement, good furniture, good sanitation, is all the amenities 
that make for respectable recreation. Would not members of whole 
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families probably be visiting the perfect pubs of the future? And that 
would be all to the good, for ifneed be, they would restrain one another. 
Strange as it may seem, it has been the Brewers themselves who have 
pioneered the most conspicuous reforms, and scarcely one of them has 
not fresh plans and high hopes of his own, ready to weave co-opera- 
tively into the Replan the moment the way is clear for a general start. 


CHAPTER XIII 
WHERE HIGHWAYMEN RULED THE ROOST 


THERE persists in many of us an incurable kink. It feeds on the 
exploits of unruly citizens. But there is nothing unhealthy about the 
strong attraction that accounts for the evergreen fascination of the 
tales and scenes of highway robberies of a century or two away. Said 
Sydney Smith a while ago: “A man is always happier for life for having 
made an agreeable tour,” and I suggest that many a tour can be made 
all the more agreeable if one indulges this taste for old-time highway 
robbery by noting and exploring the haunts and memories of these 
picturesque nightriders of a not very distant past. 

Almost every county of the realm claims a not unprideful associa- 
tion with one or more notorious tobymen of the century gone, or the 
one before. A good many inns to which the tourist is attracted by the 
old lines without and the welcoming atmosphere within will also be 
found to cherish vivid ties with some colourful law breaker of yore. 

Best known of them all, of course, was Richard Turpin, son of 
Mine Host of The Crown Inn, Hempstead, Essex. By some sceptics 
Turpin has been classed with several other imaginary personalities 
whose lives of high colour and daring, being so often printed and 
quoted, have earned them the status of reality. But Richard is no 
figment of fiction, though more than a few of the places that claim 
a connection with him certainly are, as also is his oft-quoted ride to 
York. But of that more anon. 

Detected early in life stealing cattle, Turpin took to house-breaking, 
and robbed several dwellings at Barking and Watford. But his particu- 
lar fancy was robbery on the highways, and joining forces with the 
almost equally notorious Tom King, he soon became England’s public 
menace No. 1, raiding coaches and travellers with noteworthy courage 
and éclat. Thrice a year vivid memories of the much-written robber 
make him gallop down Trap’s Hill, near Loughton, and the legend is 
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understandable when it is recalled that all the earlier exploits of this 
little-loved thug were centred on Epping Forest, near by. He has, in 
fact, descendants thereabouts, and the Wake Valley Pond bears witness 
to one of his most picturesque performances. With his pursuers hot 
on his heels, Dick escaped justice for the umpteenth time by swimming 
his horse across the water to freedom. That his mount was the insepar- 
able Black Bess there is no evidence beyond the fact that the Victorian 
novelist, Harrison Ainsworth, chose the name when fictionizing in his 
novel, Rookwood, the life of the gay, intrepid highwayman who had 
lived more than a century before. 

In the Forest is The Turpin’s Cave Inn where, in a cavern under 
the building, he and his confederate had their headquarters. Doubtless 
heselected this cavern because it was large enough to accommodate with 
reasonable comfort both himself and his partner, as well as their horses. 
Although Ainsworth elected to paint the rascally robber in pleasant 
enough colours, in real life Turpin was no Robin Hood, but a dastardly 
ruffian. Long before his later single-handed exploits, and those he 
perpetrated with the help of his no less brutal mate, King, Turpin’s 
gang were the terrors of half Essex. One of their favourite dodges was 
‘to pounce upon isolated farmhouses when the menfolk were in the 
field, and force the women, often by torture, to reveal the hiding- 
places of the family valuables. Popular outcry forced the authorities to 
offer a reward of fifty guineas for intelligence leading to the capture of 
the desperado and his band. But, prevented by either fear or inability, 
nobody came forward with information. The bounty was then quad- 
rupled, a bait that proved sufficiently tasty to tempt one of the gang to 
betray his comrades. All were caught except Turpin, who escaped to - 
play the lone hand which for many years on characterized him as this 
country’s most daring and colourful robber of the road. 

Tom King came into Turpin’s life rather more happily than he left 
it. Holding up a traveller on the North Road, Dick barked him the 
usual challenge. “What ! dog eat dog?” the man countered. Each man 
finding in the other a little more than a kinship in crime, Turpin and 
King agreed to join forces, and they spread their activities over a wide 
field. They frequently returned, however, to London. The Peggy 
Bedford, at Colnbrook, Buckinghamshire, and the Spaniards, on 
Hampstead Heath, London, scene of many of the most daring hold-ups, 
were two taverns that knew Turpin and his pal well. 

So, too, did The Crooked Billet on Iver Heath (also in Bucks.). 
Turpin often spent a fitful night at this old place. One of the oldest 
inns in the country, it has now closed down, more’s the pity; and a 
new hotel a hundred yards away now functions by the same name. 
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But the old tavern—you can imagine how old, for some of its windows 
are made of horn—still stands, unprofessionally now, but in proud 
possession of its old Turpin memories. Not the least of these are: 
evidence of a secret passage beyond the cellars by which Turpin 
escaped into what is now Langley Park; and a stall in the stables often 
occupied by one or other of Turpin’s horses. 

Horses, to be sure, were this bandit’s blessing and curse alike. 
Frequently one speedier and hardier than the others enabled him to 
outrace his pursuers. There was, however, one which he had stolen, 
and by which he was tracked to the Red Lion at Whitechapel, London. 
Few of the millions who in the course of a year pass through the 
portals of Aldgate East Station realize that they are treading what used 
to be the entrance to one of the genuine Turpin inns. The Red Lion is 
still on the original site, though recent station alterations necessitated 
still more interior rearrangements. A clatter of hooves, and Dick 
Turpin stormed into the yard on the horse he had stolen, with him his 
accomplice, King. Now Bow Street Runners converged on the inn. 
A fight, a shot, and King fell fatally wounded by a ball from the pistol 
of his mate which was intended for the Runner who accosted him. 
But Turpin vaulted into the saddle, and made off on the stolen steed 
to temporary safety. 

The inn has been twice rebuilt since this event, but the old sign- 
board depicting the death of Tom King is still there, so is the key to 
the stable where Turpin locked the horse. Up to a few years ago they 
could also have shown you the pistol from which the fatal shot was 
fired, but one day a man walked into the inn, asked to examine the old 
blunderbuss, then, when backs were turned, made off with it. There 
are highwaymen of sorts even today. 

When at long last he was arrested on a charge of horse-stealing, 
Turpin was carousing in The Green Dragon, Welton, Yorkshire. 
Found guilty, the incorrigible Richard was trundled ignominiously 
off in the Black Maria of the time to expiate on the Knavesmire gallows 
the crimes of a lifetime ended at age thirty-three. And in the museum 
of its capital city the county treasures several relics of the filibuster, 
partly, perhaps, in the satisfaction that it required Yorkshiremen to lay 
this Essex-born knave by the heels. 

All the same, it had been a Yorkshire city which gave birth to a 
man of Turpin’s ilk almost exactly a hundred years before Turpin met 
his ignoble end in 1739. John Nevison—‘Swift Nicks’ in later years— 
was born at Pontefract, and started side-stepping from the straight 
path by thieving apples and poultry while at school. Eventually 
he decamped on his schoolmaster’s horse, and escaped to Holland, to 
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return, soon after the Restoration, to paint English roads red with rob- 
beries so slickly and audaciously executed as to earn him the soubriquet 
of Swift Nicks the Bold. Some said it was King Charles himself who 
bestowed it on hearing how Nevison had robbed at Gadshill at four 
o’ the morning, ferried over the Thames at Gravesend, then galloped 
for York, which he reached the same afternoon—a hundred and ninety 
miles in fifteen hours. This feat Ainsworth later credited in Rookwood 
to Turpin, and so bred today’s popular belief. 

Changing his clothes, Nevison strolled flamboyantly on to the 
bowling green, where he chatted affably with the lord mayor. Thus, 
when later charged with his crime, his alibi proved as sound as truth. 
“How,” proffered his Worship, “could this gentleman who played 
bowls at York one afternoon have been at Gadshill on the morn of the 
selfsame day?” Fictional licence robbed Swift Nicks of the honour of 
the epic ride, but it seems odd to have given it to a rascal like Turpin. 
By contrast, Nevison was a gallant gentleman. He was, in fact, greatly 
revered by the north-country peasantry, since he often robbed the 
rich for the benefit of the poor. They even composed a ballad in esteem 
of ‘Bold Nevison, who rode about like a hero, and maintained himself 
like a gentleman.”’ Nevertheless, the affection in which he was held by 
the poor was powerless against that day’s remorseless interpretation of 
the law. His daring hold-up of the York-London stage-coach near the 
Three Houses Inn, Sandal, near Wakefield, spelled his doom. The 
exploit proved a trifle too audacious even for Slick Nicks, and in March, 
1684, at York, he too was forced to don the hempen necktie. 

A terror of the highroad between London, Kingston and Wimble- 
don in the late eighteenth century was an infamous thug of the name 
of Jeremiah Abershawe. His favourite haunt was Putney Bottom 
where, from woody thickets which fringed the Portsmouth road, he 
used to spring out on his unsuspecting prey. As headquarters he used 
The Bald-Faced Stag, an old hostelry on the Kingston road, which 
survives largely as it was, though now used as offices by a noted spark- 
ing plug company. There was another tavern of this name at Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex, which was demolished in the year before the War. In the 
bricked-up fireplace of this 300-year-old ale-house workmen found 
three old blunderbusses which were thought to have once belonged to 
Dick Turpin, who also often used this inn. 

Though not quite so notorious as others of his co-hijackers, Jerry, 
handsome of face and of grim courage, merits more mention than he 
has received. Like Nevison, something of a Robin Hood, but only 
when he thought such service might benefit him, Abershawe was a 
nightrider in more than name; his handicraft was restricted to the 
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darkest nights. Even so, the law caught up with him in double-quick 
time, and hanged him on Kennington Common at the tender age of 
twenty-two in the presence of a vast concourse of admirers as well as 
sightseers, and with a contemptuous leer on his well-found face as the 
judge passed sentence of death. 

Tyburn, Marble Arch, was at this time London’s usual place of 
execution, and many hangings for all kinds of offences from petty 
thieving to political meddling were carried out there. The site is marked 
by a stone at the bottom of Edgware Road. A good many Roman 
Catholics were also put to death here during the religious persecution 
of Reformation days. One of the victims is said to have forecast on 
dying lips the building of a convent near the spot, to commemorate 
these State-fostered crimes. Whether or not the prophecy was in fact 
made, a Tyburn Convent did indeed rise up quite close to the Marble 
Arch. 

Tom Clinch, another notorious road robber, was one of those 
who met their fate on Tyburn Tree. Swift wrote of him, on his journey 
there, past The Bowl Inn, Holborn, game to the end: 


He stopt at the Bowl for a bottle of sack 
And promised to pay for it when he came back. 


Tyburn eventually claimed, too, the Weston brothers, sons of a 
Staffordshire farmer, who began a well-scattered career of crime with 
thefts and forgeries in London, Warwickshire, Wales, Scotland and 
Dublin. Not finding this type of misfeasance to their liking, the brothers 
next became ‘gentlemen smugglers’, plying a lucrative trade between 
England and France. Then, turning highwaymen, they carried off 
what is probably the most daring road robbery on record. Holding up 
the Bristol Mail near Cranford Bridge, they made off with nearly 
£,15,000 in notes. 

These they essayed to exchange for gold, tearing up and down the 
country in the process, with Bow Street Runners hot on their tails. 
After a chase which took them half-way round England the Runners 
finally caught up with the brothers, whom they arrested, and had 
thrown into Newgate Prison. From here they made a clever escape, 
but were recaptured, paraded to Tyburn amid the howls of the popu- 
lace, and executed in 1782. 

Like Hampstead Heath, the Heath of Hounslow, scene of the Cran- 
ford Bridge feat, was the happy hunting ground of scores of night- 
riders during most of the eighteenth century. The Bristol Mail which 
had to cross the Heath after leaving London was constantly waylaid 
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by highway robbers. Between raids, favourite resorts of these gentlemen 
were The Red Lion, and The Green Man at Hatton. There was one, 
Hawkins, son of a Staines farmer, who used to serve in the tap-room 
of The Red Lion but very soon tired of this and proceeded to form 
with a kindred spirit named Sympson a gang which made a speciality 
of mail-coach hold-ups. Several of the gang were in due time arrested 
and hanged, but, nothing daunted, the remnants gathered fresh con- 
verts and continued business with greater energy and audacity than 
ever. 

Even the capture and execution of the two leaders did not render 
any safer the stage-coaches’ daily dashes across benighted Hounslow. 
One, James Maclaine, known as ‘the gentleman highwayman’, son 
of a Presbyterian minister, joined hands with Plunkett, a bankrupted 
chemist, and saw to it that the reputation of the Heath was maintained. 
These two extended their operations to the St. Albans road. Maclaine, 
every wishful to play the gentleman, was fond of going to town, 
where he attended fashionable gatherings in magnificent attire. Once 
he spoke to Horace Walpole, on which occasion that worthy scribe 
came very near to losing his life. 

But Maclaine was very easily surpassed in his social achievements 
by that famous highwayman dandy of an earlier day, Claude Duval. 
Born in France in 1643, Duval came to England in the service of the 
Duke of Richmond. Domestic service, however, was hardly C. D.’s 
kind of country; quickly he transferred to highway robbery, and 
became as celebrated for his intrepid exploits as for the pseudo- 
chivalry he mixed with it. Once, holding up a gentleman’s private 
coach, he gallantly invited the traveller’s companion, a lady, to dance 
with him on the turf a caranto. He then demanded from the woman’s 
escort a hundred pounds for the entertainment. 

And so it was that Duval’s execution at Tyburn in 1670 was not 
altogether a popular step with the ladies, many of whom genuinely 
mourned his passing. His tombstone in Covent Garden Churchyard 
bore the epitaph: “Here lies Duval—Reader, if male thou art, look to 
thy purse; if female, to thy heart.” 

We spoke in another chapter of inn names which in the passage of 
time have become much altered from their original forms, and pointed 
out that The Jolly Farmer was no exception. There are several Jolly 
Farmers, but the one that is associated with the highwayman William 
Davis is the inn of that name on the London-Salisbury road, at Bag- 
shot. Davis combined with agriculture the more lucrative profession 
of highway robbery, and held up hosts of travellers wending weary 
way over Bagshot Heath and Salisbury Plain. One of his victims was 
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the Duchess of Albemarle. The little yellow-washed inn which over- 
looks the scene of so many of his hold-ups was used a good deal by 
Davis, and at his death by the hand of one of his victims became known 
as The Golden Farmer. This, since it fell less easily off the tongue of 
the tippler, became garbled, through succeeding generations, into the 
more easily mouthed title which it has today. 

A stretch of the Holyhead road lying between Shrewsbury and 
West Felton passes under a wooded eminence called Nesscliff. The 
cover is dense, and reaches right down to the highway, making con- 
venient hiding for footpads. It is not so long since that it rendered major 
service to their much bolder stirruped forbears. So unlikely was it 
that the route would be negotiated in safety, that in 1583 the Drapers’ 
Company issued a decree to its members that none should leave 
Shrewsbury before six in the morning, never alone, nor ever unarmed. 
Over against The Old Three Pigeons a lane winds up to a well-hidden 
cave hewn out of the sandstone cliff. This hide-out seems to have been 
occupied by a good many law-breakers in its time, not the least of 
whom was Wild Humphrey Kynaston. Kinnyson’s adventures were 
legion and legendary, but that he really existed seems supported by the 
initials ‘H.K., 1674’, which are cut in the solid sandstone wall that 
divides the small chamber into two. Today you can make the approach 
to the cavern by a flight of stone steps, an ascent which tempts most 
who have climbed it before, to do so again for the sake of the fine 
view from the top. 

Oddly enough, of all the real-life highwaymen who plied their 
trade in these islands, he who went free one of the longest met his end 
not for robbery, but for high treason. Captain James Hind was born 
in 1615 at Chipping Norton (Oxfordshire) and began crime at age 
seventeen. It was a fad of Hind’s always to return to his victims some- 
thing of what he stole from them. This slight consideration, he opined, 
brought him some measure of luck. As fearless as any of his breed, Hind 
operated all over the country, including the Isle of Man which had 
never known highway robbery until Hind’s coming. Along with his 
gang Hind once held up the coach of Oliver Cromwell a short way out 
of Huntingdon, guarded though it was by seven well-armed servants. 
Had the assault succeeded, the course of English history might have 
been radically altered, for Hind had no love for the Commonwealth, 
and still less for its leader. More than a few of his robberies were, in 
fact, deliberately aimed at persons prominent in the fault-finding which 
led to the King’s beheading. 

Falling at last into the hands of the Commonwealth party, to whose 
cause he had wrought so much individual harm, James Hind was 
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indicted for high treason. Found guilty, he was hanged, drawn and 
quartered at Worcester, to the riotous delight of his political foes, many 
of whom soon afterwards affected to welcome back the King who 
would probably have willingly pardoned the desperado for the quaint 
services he had rendered to the Royalist cause. 


CHAPTER XIV 
IT’S AN. OLD ENGLISH CUSTOM 


A MAN who could claim to be one of us at least in one sense, since he 
was a tourist, confessed that he would rather see one place a hundred 
times than a hundred places once. But he was not really of our fraternity. 
Our eye cons a large-scale map of these blessed isles, singling out new 
places, corners to penetrate, scenes to see; old customs, oddities, 
legends, mysteries. Which of these are possible game this summer, or 
any time? Can any unvisited parts be made to yield us secrets ? 

The romance of the countryside is more likely to unfold itself in 
full to those who first seek the clues in book, map and in the tales of 
fellow explorers, then leave the highways to pursue them. Prepare thus, 
in pleasurable anticipation, and our country stands revealed as a sampler 
stitched through centuries of summer years, the canvas stretching from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 

And a right good thing about this consummate work of art, the 
feature that labels England an explorer’s paradise as well as a holiday 
resort, is a certain permanence, a continuity in country life which 
makes the lapse of centuries seem of little moment. “Do not suppose,” 
said Winston Churchill in the proudest moment of his speech at 
Fulton, U.S.A., “‘that halfa century from now you will not see seventy 
or eighty million Britons spread about the world, and united in defence 
of our traditions and our way of life.” For the English character, we 
have been told, does not change, being a stubborn thing and able to 
withstand almost any environment. And so, despite a certain measure 
of new-age objection to what is rated as old and out-moded, average 
Britons, the exiled along with the home-stuck, still cling sturdily to 
early memories and old associations. 

If we analyse these we find that they are rooted in tangible incidents 
that just will not be forgot. Thus, hundreds of big and little traditional 
memories live on, and on, in an increasingly materialist world, finding 
their echoes in conditioned survivals wherever the old flag flies. The 
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originals range from such rustic customs as those which prompt carters 
to garland and be-medal their horses bound for the age-old fair, to 
the foregatherings of little horse-loving cliques all over the land to 
recall the memory of a certain popular huntsman born in a little grey 
Cumberland village nearly two hundred years ago. 

New Year’s Day begins a run of these traditional observances 
which is of slow tempo at first, but which mounts in crescendo through 
the year, reaching a peak during the summer months, and finishing 
with the cherished old end-of-the-year celebrations that fall in Novem- 
ber and December. 

We look first, then, to January—to New Year’s Day. There is a little 
church in the New Forest village of Minstead with a three-tiered 
pulpit and two galleries, features possessed by few other English 
churches. In the same church a memorial tablet to the local hero, 
General Robins, tells quietly that he fought at Quatre Bras and at 
Waterloo, while a bequest by Thomas Brown, another respected 
resident, secures the distribution of bread among the poor of the parish, 
a function still punctiliously observed every New Year’s Day. 

Farmers in the apple-rearing counties of Somerset, Devon, 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire still keep up the old custom of 
Wassailing the orchards. The tradition is, in fact, old as the hills, for it 
is a survival of the ancient pagan ceremony of supplication to the 
appropriate deity for a bountiful fruit crop in the season starting. On 
some farms the ceremony is simple enough; others observe the 
ritual in all its detail, as on 17 January at Carhampton, near Minehead, 
in Somerset. My dates are sometimes of necessity approximate, since 
they vary slightly from year to year and in different districts. Here- 
abouts a large, gaily decked bowl, brimful with spiced ale, is carried 
from farm to farm by the young men and girls. At each farmhouse 
the occupants are invited to drink from the bowl while the visitors 
render a rollicking song, followed by blessings on farmer, wife, their 
livestock, and next season’s harvest. 

Sometimes home-made variants from the old-time simple wassail 
bowl take a more lavish form. One, a mixture of hot ale, whipped 
eggs, gin and nutmeg sounds, and is, good. Another is the same recipe 
plus a dash of brandy. A third, called ‘egg flip’, begins with the steeping 
of egg (in shell) in raw lemon juice, to which rum and black beer are 
added. The resulting thick bottled beverage, taken in egg-cup doses 
three times a day is also, as may be imagined, a strong defence against 
the chill of coming winter. 

Visiting Guildford, the old county town of Surrey, towards the end 
of the month one would find a quaint ceremony in progress. Dicing 
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for Maid’s Money has been an annual event at Guildford since 1624. 
Contestants must be among the oldest domestic servants in the borough. 
Throwing dice before the trustees of How’s Charity, the winner re- 
ceives £11 19s. od.; it is, however, the loser who scores the higher, for 
she can pocket the unclaimed Parson’s Charity, which is the larger by 
two and ninepence. Another benefactor with compassion biased 
toward domestic servants was Matthew Turner, a one-time mayor of 
Beverley, Yorkshire. Dying in 1853, he left money now known as the 
Turner's Charity, the interest from which has ever since been divided 
annually among servants of the town with long and faithful service. 
We could think of a good many other places which would welcome 
a similar legacy schemed to bring back the girls to domestic service. 
To the time of writing nearly three thousand Beverley maid-servants 
have received over £31,000. 

Second February is Candlemas Day, and the ceremony of Blessing the 
Candles is a fairly widespread one. The Romans burned candles to 
their goddess Feb’rua, mythical mother of Mars, to frighten away evil 
spirits. Candles symbolize ‘the light of the world’, and today the 
Christian adaptation of the ceremony is still solemnized in Westminster 
Cathedral, as in Roman Catholic churches throughout the land, by a 
candle procession and service at which the church celebrant consecrates 
enough candles to last for the rest of the year. 

Visitors to that part of London on 3rd February should look in for 
the picturesque little ceremony of Blessing the Throats at St. Etheldreda’s, 
Ely Place, Holborn. The occasion is dedicated to the patron saint of the 
‘wool-combers’, St. Blase. Inventor of the once highly skilled practice 
of combing wool, the bishop was much revered by members of the 
craft. His death by martyrdom (in the year 387) when torturers seared 
his flesh with the very iron combs he used to ply his trade, earned him 
canonization largely for his devotion to the service of poor craftsmen. 

But the services at St. Etheldreda’s have no connection with this 
aspect of St. Blase’s life. It is told that as the Saint was preparing for 
death a boy was brought to him who was dying from choking with a 
fish-bone in his throat. St. Blase touched his throat, the bone was 
dislodged, and the lad recovered. So, every year this old Catholic 
church revives the original scene. In real earnest two candles are blessed 
and dedicated to the Saint. People afflicted with throat trouble attend 
and kneel before the priest, who touches their throats with the candles, 
now fastened together as a Cross. “Call upon God and remember St. 
Blase,” is the priestly injunction to the sufferers. “May the Lord deliver 
you from the evil of the throat, and from every other evil.” And the 
supplicants depart, filled with renewed hope of cure. 
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Near Helston, on the Cornish coast, is a natural lake by the name 
of Loe Pool. It is close to the sea, from which it is separated and im- 
prisoned only by a sand and shingle bar formed by the action of the 
waves. The lake is fed by the streams from the hills behind, but some- 
times, particularly in February, when an over-abundance of fresh water 
fills the lake, it overflows its banks, and permission has to be sought 
from the owner of the land to take measures to prevent the flooding 
of adjoining roads and houses. To obtain this permission an interesting 
old custom is followed, which explorers who happen to be in the 
neighbourhood at the time are advised to see. With the Mayor of 
Helston as spokesman, the affected persons proceed to the Lord of 
the Manor and present him with two purses each containing three 
halfpence. What happens if the squire is “‘not at home today, gentle- 
men’, the rules don’t state. But permission obtained, the petitioners 
cleave the bar, when the heaped-up waters surge into the sea, that is, 
if they have not already swamped the houses while their owners were 
obediently complying with the old tradition. Often the scene following 
the operation is one which is not quickly forgotten. Bursting through 
the barrier, the pent-up waters of the lake fight savagely with the 
incoming seas. So boisterous is the battle, and so changed is the colour 
of the water by the intermingling, that people in the Scilly Isles fifty 
miles away always know when Helston has had to Cut the Loe Bar. 

In the North they call the day preceding Shrove Tuesday Collop 
Monday, and the custom of eating eggs and collops is observed in many 
north-country districts on that day. Collops are slices of salted or 
cured meat, as distinct from steaks or cuts from the fresh joint. 
When Lent was more strictly observed Collop Monday marked the 
end of flesh-eating until Easter. Under an order of the Butchers’ 
Company of Newcastle, dated 1621, it was decreed that “noe one 
Brother of the said Fellowship shall hereafter kill Flesh within the 
Towne of Newcastle in the Lent season upon payne of five pounds for 
every such defaute.’’ South-country visitors to the north can spend an 
interesting time cueing in on this ancient northern custom. 

March is chock-full of ancient observances up and down the 
country, many of them picturesque, some distinctly thrilling. Football 
is a much hoarier game than is generally supposed, though its earlier 
forms are only distantly related to that of today, and Shrove Tuesday 
is the signal for the revival of the ancient game in many parts of 
England, especially in the north. At Alnwick the sport is still invested 
with much of its old-time ceremony. Between evergreen-decked hale 
(goal) posts a quarter-mile apart, the townsmen of St. Michael’s and 
St. Paul’s meet in lively opposition. After receiving the ball from the 
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porter at Alnwick Castle, seat of the Duke of Northumberland (now 
temporarily closed), the players march to the scene of action, headed 
by the Duke’s piper. The grand climax is reached when, at the game’s 
close, the ball is kicked into the River Aln, the first to secure it and 
reach the opposite bank being entertained to tea at the Castle, and 
rewarded with £5 prize money, and the ball into the bargain. 

But for real rough-and-tumble play in Shrovetide football nothing 
surpasses the grand tomasha at Chester-le-Street, between Durham and 
Gateshead, where the game is more like a buffalo stampede or an Irish 
election, and traders board up their shop windows in self-protection. 
At Ashbourne, about twelve miles from Derby, the “Uppies’ and 
‘Downies’, or Up Towners and Down Towners, meet in a tussle 
between goals which are three miles apart. Here the annual custom 
can be traced back six hundred years, he the whole town took part, 
anyone declining being angrily branded as a conscientious objector. 
Farther south, Atherstone, nineteen miles from Birmingham, also plays 
the ancient Shrove Tuesday game. 

Shrovetide Hurling. Football as it will be played on 1st March at 
any of the above three places is well worth journeying to see. An 
equally thrilling spectacle is furnished by the centuries-old Shrovetide 
Hurling at St. Columb, Cornwall. The game is played by the townsmen 
versus countrymen, and the aim is to prevent the ball leaving the 
town’s boundaries. Thousands take part. A Queen of the Hurling is 
elected, and with their Queen enthroned on a decorated wagonette, 
the crowd sets off with streamers of red, white and blue gaily flying. 
The game is a strenuous one, and the mob often fight like madmen for 
possession of the ball. 

Mote picturesque, but almost as strenuous, is the St. Ives (Corn- 
wall) variation of the sport. The Mayor hurls the Silver Ball to the 
fishermen, who run with it through the streets to the beach. Here 
sides of unlimited numbers are chosen. Each goal is a single post with 
a fish barrel at the top, into which the ball must be thrown. On the 
salty sands the “Up Alongs’ strive for supremacy in the most ancient 
of Cornish games, similar to but a good deal rougher than Rugby 
football. 

Shrovetide Skipping at Scarborough. All manner of means were 
employed by the old-timers to fortify themselves on this, the last day 
of freedom before the gloomy forty days of Lent. At Scarborough the 
celebrations now take the queer form of skipping on the foreshore, a 
custom which attracts thousands of spectators except under the Arctic 
weather conditions that sometimes prevail, but which seldom prevent 
the celebrants from taking their annual hop. 
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Pancake Greeze. Apart from outdoor festivities, Shrove Tuesday was 
an occasion for stoking up the inner man with types of food which 
were forbidden during Lent. Hence the pancake tradition, centuries 
old, but still faithfully, if often flippantly, observed. There are classic 
examples of the observance. At Westminster School, London, the pan- 
cake is tossed over the bar by the chef, whereupon the boys scramble 
for it, the contestant who secures the largest piece receiving a guinea. 
As punctiliously, and with equal abandon, the tradition is observed 
at the Bluecoat School, Horsham, Sussex. At Olney, Bucks., the custom 
includes a quaint and amusing five hundred years old ceremony known 
as Pancake Bells. The church bells chime and the housewives mix their 
materials. As the big bell starts to toll, they race, frying pan in hand, 
to the church, where the first to arrive with cooked pancakes serves her 
handiwork to the ringers and is rewarded with a kiss and the attention 
of the Press photographers. 

Proclamation of the Fair. Lichfield, Staffordshire, commemorates on 
Shrove Tuesday each year a custom that is now more than three 
hundred years old. Mayor, Sheriff and other officials of the Corporation 
parade in civic state to the market square where the proclamation is 
read by the Town Crier in the presence of the many citizens who 
gather to witness the ceremony. The proclamation over, the decorative 
procession winds its way to the Guildhall, and the celebrants sit down 
to a lunch of wine and simnel cake provided by the Mayor. 

St. Keyne’s Well. Some explorers may be fortunate enough to 
chance passing through Love, Cornwall, during a wedding at the local 
church. They should ask the way to the Well of St. Keyne, and it may 
be that they will witness there an amusing old custom immediately 
after the ceremony at the church. There is a tradition that whichever 
of the newlyweds first reaches the well and drinks of its waters entitles 
himself or herself to the right of senior partnership in the marriage. 
An amusing poem by Robert Southey tells how a certain husband, not 
wishing to surrender this right to his wife, made all haste to the well. 
Congratulating himself on his promptness, he returned only to find 
that his bride had been smarter than he. Reluctant to take any chance, 
she who was to love, honour and obey had, on the previous day, filled 
and secreted in the church a bottle of the precious fluid. 

Twentieth March. Kipling Cotes Derby. Kipling Cotes, East Riding, 
Yorkshire, is the recurring scene of the oldest horse race in England. 
The race is run over the top of the Yorkshire Wolds, sometimes over a 
snow-clad course. In accordance with custom, before the start the 
Clerk of the Course reads out the rules of the race, and although there 
are sometimes only a few starters, hosts of spectators turn out to witness 
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the annual revival of a race meeting which has been held ever since 
1519. 

Seventeenth March. The Ufton Dole. On the Friday after the Third 
Sunday in Lent the delightful Elizabethan mansion, Ufton Court 
(Warwickshire) is the scene of an annual distribution of gifts under a 
Dole founded by Lady Marvin as long ago as 1583. From a window 
of the house one hundred and sixty-four loaves are distributed to the 
villagers. In addition, nine people each receive five yards of flannel and 
eleven yards of calico. An old custom in an old setting, and permission 
is gladly given to witness the ceremony and, if wished, to inspect the 
beautiful gardens. 

Of more picturesque origin is another dole, the Tichborne ‘Crawl’ 
(Lady Day, 25th March). This old Roman Catholic custom has been 
carried out on the estate of Sir Joseph Tichborne, in the village of that 
name on the Winchester side of New Alresford, ever since the twelfth 
century. Impressed by the plight of the poor, which in those days was 
worse than terrible, Lady Mabella Tichborne, who had devoted her 
life to their service, set the seal on her efforts by bargaining on their 
behalf with her impenitent husband during her last minutes. It was 
agreed that the amount of ground which she managed to circumnavi- 
gate with the blazing faggot which her spouse had seized from the fire 
in a fit of temper should be set aside to grow corn for all time for the 
poor of the parish. 

Weak and exhausted, her Ladyship crawled round twenty-three 
acres of land before the torch played out. With her last breath she 
uttered a terrible curse on the house, involving the family’s extinction 
if the Dole should ever be discontinued. In 1796 Sir Henry Tichborne 
substituted a gift of money to the Church in place of the distribution 
of the flour. And sure enough, the curse began to operate. In one 
generation seven daughters were born, and no sons, one of the family’s 
male members, Roger, perishing at sea. Then the Dole was reinstated, 
the family’s fortunes revived, and from that day to this the annual gift, 
still appropriately known as “The Crawl’, has been carried out in strict 
accordance with the original bargain. 

Bidding by Candle (25th March). Not often nowadays does one come 
upon the ancient custom of ‘selling by candle’. In the old village of 
Grimston, near Melton Mowbray, the tradition still persists. Three 
hundred years ago a Grimston woman was caught in a fierce blizzard 
when walking home from Melton Mowbray. Losing her direction, she 
wandered miles out of her way, and was on the verge of collapse from 
exhaustion when she heard the bell of Grimston Church peal out for 
the evening service. Guided by the sound, she staggered home. As a 
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thank-offering for her deliverance from a snowy tomb, the woman 
bought the ground where she had first heard the bell, and bequeathed 
the income from it to the church’s bellringers and their issue on condi- 
tion that the bell was tolled each evening during the winter months. 
Accordingly, every night at eight, from Cctober to April, the curfew 
is rung; and each year on this date the villagers assemble to bid by 
candlelight for the tenure of the field. Twelve months’ tenancy from 
Lady Day goes to the man who is the last to bid before the candle 
expires. 

Another tallow candle auction is held for the tenancy of a water- 
cress field at Chard, Somerset, while a bell features in a curious bequest 
by a certain Thomas Nash of Bath in the same county. He left £50 a 
year to the Abbey Church for a subdued toll to be rung on each 
anniversary of his wedding day, but on the day of his death a joyous 
peal to commemorate his release from domestic misery. Indeed, the 
ringing of bells looms large in old English customs. A curfew still tolls 
in many old towns and villages. At Penshurst, Kent, the custom extends 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day, and is paid for by a levy on two farms. 
There was one old place where the curfew bell ceased ringing until 
five hundred ratepayers signed a petition for it to begin again. And 
there are other bells: an old Nottingham washerwoman left money to 
St. Paul’s Church so that a bell could be rung every morning to rouse 
the local laundry women. 

And there cannot be many among us who do not know the old 
thyme of the oranges and lemons and the bells of St. Clement's. Actually, 
the jingle is based on a very old custom; and the ceremony which 
commemorates it, of ringing bell chimes and giving away oranges and 
lemons, is held every year on a convenient day in March (generally 
towards the end), at the door of St. Clement Dane’s Church, Strand, 
London. 

We are apt, sometimes to our temporary discomfiture, to forget 
that 1st April has come to be regarded as a special occasion for inflicting 
practical jokes. It is not clear exactly how the custom originated, but 
like many other traditions it probably began with a popular catch-cry 
which was first voiced on that date and has clung to it ever since. 
When shoe buckles were worn it was a common proceeding by street 
arabs to call to passing gentry on rst April: “Look to your buckles, 
master; they be coming undone!” If the gentleman looked, and found 
nothing amiss, he was greeted with the jeering remark: “April Fool !”” 
Country folk all over England have their own pet ‘sells’, and the very 
fact of their being strange to the visitor causes many a passing traveller 
to be thoroughly, if good humouredly, taken in. 
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That, however, is by the way. A ceremony inseparable from the 
Thursday before Easter is Maundy Money Distribution. Maundy comes 
from the old French, and hence the Latin ‘mandatum’, an order, when 
the King commanded small silver coins to be distributed to the poor. 
Originally the custom included the ancient Biblical formality of 
washing the feet of beggars. From Edward II, who cleansed the feet of 
fifty poor men, up to the reign of James II, every monarch used to 
perform this service for twelve beggars on Maundy Thursday. Queen 
Elizabeth did it in style, using a silver basin with warm water sweet with 
the scents of fragrant flowers, probably as a disinfectant. After washing 
the feet there alleged the ceremonial of giving away clothes, food and 
purses. Recipients included many old women, and the resplendent robe 
worn by the Queen at the ceremony was finally disposed of to the 
oldest and poorest. 

The practice of washing the feet of mendicants is still followed by 
the Pope and by some Roman Catholic monarchs. But the custom of 
distributing gifts was initiated by Edward III who, at his Maundy in 
1361, gave fifty pairs of slippers to as many poor men. In England the 
King’s Maundy, which was formerly distributed by the Lord High 
Almoner in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, is now given away at 
Westminster Abbey. There is a special service in the Abbey at midday, 
which can be attended by visitors. The doles are brought by the 
Yeomen of the Guard, one of whom carries on his head the platter 
containing the alms in purses. The gifts are made to a total of aged men 
and women corresponding to the Sovereign’s age, at the rate of one 
penny for each year. All the recipients are chosen from London 
parishes. 

The Widow’s Sixpence. Good Friday. Another ancient London custom 
of a similar kind is observed at the Church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, Smithfield, on Good Friday. Widows over the age of sixty 
attend to collect twenty-one sixpenny pieces from the tomb of the 
donor, who years ago bequeathed money for this dole. The old people 
are also given a hot cross bun. 

There are many more records of Good Friday observances of old 
customs in accordance with bequests. Several are of a queer kind. In 
the parish church of Glentham, Lincolnshire, is a carved figure which 
is known as Molly Grime. Under the terms of an old legacy this had 
to be washed every Good Friday by seven aged spinsters of the district. 
The washing water had to be carried by the old women from Newell 
Well, which was two miles distant, and for this the reward was one 
shilling each. Possibly these legacies were in many cases the result of 
superstitious beliefs, most of them associated with Good Friday, the 
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doles being instituted by the donors by way of propitiation of some 
imagined evil influence. 

Many superstitions which have survived to this day must have 
begun in this way. It is still believed, for instance, that if salt is spilled on 
Good Friday and the same day brings tiding of the death of a relative, 
the tragedy is attributable to the accident with the salt. In Cornwall 
and Devon there are still staunch adherents to the theory that the hives 
of bees should not be moved except on Good Friday. An old conviction 
in the country round Tavistock is that to wash clothes on this day is a 
sin that will certainly be punished with subsequent bad luck. Parsley 
and stocks sown on this day will “come up double’, so they say in some 
outlying parts. In Yorkshire’s hinterland they will not dream of ‘dis- 
turbing the soil’ on Good Friday. 

Easter Mumming Play. Most vivid surviving portrayal of these rural 
superstitions is the Mumming Play which is held at Midgley, a village 
between Halifax and Hebden Bridge, to commemorate the victory of 
Spring over Winter. The quaint traditional costumes are worn and the 
play is enacted several times during Good Friday at different points in 
and around the village. The Mummers are excessively proud of their 
performances, and on one occasion the play was broadcast. 

The Biddenden Dole (Easter Monday). This was instituted by the 
famous Biddenden Siamese Twins, Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst, whose 
memory is also perpetuated by the old road sign near by. The dole 
consists of bread, cheese and Biddenden Cakes which are stamped with 
a representation of the twins. Although the food is, of course, for the 
poor, the marked confections make interesting souvenirs and are given 
away freely to visitors. The ceremony is held at White House, Bidden- 
den, some twelve miles from Maidstone. 

Another surviving Eastertime dole is that which takes place at 
Ellington, a pretty village near Huntingdon. The distribution is made at 
the village church. The only condition seems to be that each recipient 
must have slept in the parish overnight. The giving of doles is, in fact, 
one of the oldest of English customs, and about the most ancient of 
them all is The Wayfarers’ Dole in the shape of a horn of good old ale 
and a piece of bread, which has been dispensed by the Brethren of 
St. Cross Hospice, Winchester, in their queer caps and quaint red and 
black gowns to every Weary Willie and Tired Tim who has called 
there, and for close upon eight hundred years. 

Egg Rolling at Preston, Lancashire (Easter Monday). Also at Midgley, 
near Halifax. There are a good many variations of the egg-rolling 
custom, known in respective localities as “egg-jaaping’, ‘pace-egging’, 
and so on, but the ritual at Preston seems to be the most regularly 
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observed of them all. The custom of dyeing eggs at Easter and using 
them in various ways, is a very old one. Southerners do not observe 
it to any extent, but in the north it is still popular. The inhabitants 
assemble in the near-by fields, competitors being given a supply of eggs 
dyed with cochineal or stained with the blossoms of gorse, furze or 
whinberry. The eggs are then rolled down a hill or across the field until 
they break. There is a symbolic significance in the custom. Eggs have 
always been regarded as typically emblematic of the renewal of life in 
all its forms, and to roll and break eggs on the ground was the rural 
populace’s method of linking the symbol with the soil which was their 
sole means of livelihood. 

A Week after Easter Monday. Hock Tuesday Tuttie Festival. One of 
the most picturesque and amusing of old-time customs is the Hock- 
Tide ceremony which is held with such enthusiasm each year in the 
old-world town of Hungerford on the Bath road, some eight miles west 
of Newbury. This is probably a relic of the old rent days, Hock-Tide 
and Michaelmas, and the festival usually begins with a watercress, 
macaroni and audit supper at The John o’ Gaunt Inn on the Friday or 
Monday preceding Hock Tuesday. Then early on Tuesday the bellman, 
in uniform of scarlet and grey and wearing a tall hat ornamented with 
gold lace, goes the round of the town and summons landholders and 
householders to appear at the Hock-Tide Festival. 

At about eight, from the balcony of the Town Hall, the bellman 
blows a series of blasts on a horn which for three hundred years has 
replaced the famous and carefully preserved original presented to the 
community by John of Gaunt who conferred certain privileges on the 
town. About 9 a.m. the jury assembles at the Town Hall for the trans- 
action of business, mainly concerned with rents, and for the election 
of the High Constable, Bailiff, Portreeve tithing and tuttiemen. The 
jury are then sworn in, and the tuttiemen given their tuttie poles 
adorned with flowers and blue ribbons. 

Then begins what is obviously the most popular part of the festival. 
Starting their procession through the town, the tuttiemen, in accord- 
ance with most ancient custom, collect coins from the men and kisses 
from the women. From the baskets carried by the orange men in 
traditional costume, oranges are presented to the maidens in reward 
for the gift of an embrace. The children are not forgotten, and receive 
an orange apiece. When this ceremony and that at the Town Hall are 
finished, the retiring High Court entertains the jury to luncheon at 
The Three Swans Hotel, and the remainder of the afternoon is given 
up to rollicking old-time games, of which the most favoured and 
time-honoured is the pantomime of ‘shoeing the colt’. 
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Other Easter or April Ceremonies. 
Easter Monday. Six hundred years old Hare Pie Scramble and 
Bottle Kicking at Hallaton, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
April 10 Candle Auction, Tatworth, Somerset. 
20 Court Leet, Civic Centre, Southampton. 
23 St. George’s (Day) Court, Lichfield, Staffordshire. 
25 Shakespeare’s Sermon, Stratford-on-Avon. 


CHAPTER XV 
SOME MORE OLD CUSTOMS WORTH SEEING 


WritinG of traditional country ceremonies, one deliberately ties 
them to the calendar. It is the best way to gather into readable focus 
for explorer guidance the otherwise bewildering variety of old paro- 
chial customs which makes up the country-wide pattern of English 
pageantry. For the mere pleasure of reading, many books can be had, 
but our aim here is not reading alone, but direction, a need which puts 
most other than dated ceremonies outside our path. 

Nobody can think of the month of May without visions of May 
Day festivities. But it is not universally known that the present Christian 
observance is a revival of one of the old pagan festivals at which the 
populace were allowed, even encouraged, to indulge in unbridled 
social excesses which were, however, fortunately prohibited at other 
times. 

Garland Day, as it was then called, was an excuse not merely for 
festal rejoicing; it was an occasion for young men and maidens to 
wander off into the woods, where they spent the night, returning at 
dawn with garlands of flowers and leafy tree boughs. Dancing amid 
these floral decorations completed a period of social freedom before 
che return to normal relations between the sexes. 

These periodic excesses continued well into medieval times, but 
were halted by the Puritans, many seventeenth century writers con- 
demning the Maypole as a “stynkkinge idoll, e’en the devil himself’. 
Subsequently the custom was revived, but shorn of its immoralities, 
retaining only the innocent rejoicings and floral decorations—a pictur- 
esque echo of its more edifying significance as a period of propitiation 
of the elements which were responsible for making or marring the 
season's harvest. 
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But May Day still provides those for whom an occasional rag is 
the spice of life with special opportunities for practical jokes. And 
most enthusiastic of all exponents of the immemorial custom are those 
primordial homes of the rag, the Universities. Oxford undergrads man 
the towers and turrets of their houses and cast down rotten eggs and 
flour on the more unwary of passers-by. More innocent, but equally 
festive, are the celebrations which take place in other parts—the pro- 
cessions through the streets, crowning the May Queen and dancing 
round the maypole. 

Some towns and villages have the reputation of conducting their 
ceremony with more enthusiasm and thoroughness than others, and 
these usually provide the visitor with a much more picturesque 
spectacle than he sees elsewhere. There is, for instance, the festival at 
Stoke St. Gregory, Somerset, and at Rhyl, North Wales. Nearly all the 
elementary schools stage a May Day show, crowning their own May 
Queen. A few districts prefer a later date. At Cardiff the function may 
fall on the 14th; at Llandudno the 18th; and on other dates at Knutsford, 
Cheshire; Minehead, Somerset; Oxford; and at Barwick-in-Elmet, 
Yorkshire. 

Perhaps the most interesting gathering of all is the London cere- 
mony. It is held on Hayes Common, near Bromley, Kent, and is 
scheduled for the Saturday after 1st May, or on the day itself if it falls 
on a Saturday. There is a ie procession of contestants for the supreme 
honour, including decorated prams, maids of honour, and young tots 
all garbed up for the occasion. On arrival on the Common, the May 
Queen of London is elected from the many competitors, and the 
celebrations continue with dancing and fun which carries on through 
the whole afternoon. 

May Day is also the signal for the inimitable Morris Dancers to 
make their first appearance. They come out again during Whitsuntide 
and should be looked for at country fétes throughout the summer. 
Members of the Oxford University Folk Dancing Society give an 
excellent show on May Day morning at Oxford, and draw a large 
crowd of admirers. Wearing traditional costume of white vests and 
trousers, black hats encircled with white ribbon, the crowns orna- 
mented with flowers, and garlands tied to their legs, the Morris dancers 
execute the old-time steps and sing old folk songs which have been 
handed down for centuries, and most of which have never appeared 
in print. 

In rural districts the performers dance the Bean, Pipe and Handker- 
chief dances and caper among the trees, while the fiddlers play tune 
after tune by ear from a repertory of some hundreds. In Oxfordshire 
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the Bampton Morris troupe boasts a history which goes back five 
hundred years. Morris dancing is a survival of the primitive country 
festival which was observed in all country districts when Nature was 
man’s only god, and he sought by his ancient ceremonial to invoke the 
success of the hunt and an abundant harvest. 

Eighth of May. Furry Dance, Helston, Cornwall. Cornwall is as proud 
as Punch of its old folk survivals and nobody at Helston gets much 
sleep during the May festival which begins early in the morning and 
lasts far into the night. Everybody is expected to decorate his house 
with flowers and greenery for the occasion and to leave his front and 
back doors open so that the merrymakers, also decked with flowers, 
can dance in at the front and out at the back as often as the spirit 
moves them. The custom has its origin in the early adulation of the 
Roman goddess Flora, and is the innocent survival of a very ancient 
Roman heathen tradition by which every woman was expected at 
least once in her life to surrender herself to a stranger. 

During recent heavy droughts many wells dried up which had 
never been known to do so before. There were others, however, which 
even then sustained their reputation of never failing those who relied 
on them. One can imagine the reverence with which rural folk used 
to regard their wells in days when, had they failed, the villages would 
have been without water supply altogether. Small wonder, then, that 
the inhabitants should want to commemorate this constancy with a 
fitting ceremony. One such festival is still held at Tissington near Dove- 
dale. Every year just before Whitsun a service is held at each of the five 
wells, which are garlanded with floral offerings gathered from round 
and about, and fashioned with clay into artistic designs. The decorations 
are allowed to remain for several days, and the fact that each well’s 
natural colour mosaic of buds, leaves, mosses, flower petals and berries 
is worked out in competition against the others, attracts many sightseers 
to the spot each year. This picturesque custom of dressing and blessing 
the wells has been an annual celebration since the days of the Black 
Death, when the continued purity of the water at Tissington saved the 
people in the village from infection by the dread plague. In their 
gratitude they thanked the waters, and their descendants have blessed 
the wells annually every since. A similar festival is held in the charming 
old village of Wirksworth, not very far away, and at Buxton about 2nd 
july. 
‘ Spee the Bounds (Ascension Day). It used to be customary on this 
day for the school children, accompanied by the parish officers and 
local clergy, to perambulate the parish, armed with willow wands. 
With these the party would belabour any outsider who was found on 
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the wrong side of the boundary. Adults seldom offended, but young- 
sters frequently broke bounds, and this was the method, before maps 
were known, of teaching the careless and the uninitiated the exact 
position of the parish perimeter. In some places the custom still persists. 
They are particularly keen about it in some of the London parishes, 
and every year the ceremony is repeated in the Tower of London by 
choirboys and Yeomen of the Guard, at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, 
and in other parishes. Sometimes a boundary stretches across the river, 
when a tug has to be hired so that the bound can be beaten with the 
immemorial thoroughness. 

Oak Apple Day (29th May). Charles II’s birthday, known also as 
Royal Oak Day, is the anniversary of his restoration in 1660. His life 
was saved by hiding in an oak tree at Boscopel after the Battle of 
Worcester. When, after his exile abroad, he returned to England, he 
was acclaimed by royalists who displayed an oak branch in allusion 
to his former experience. The occasion is still religiously observed in 
the Midlands, where the emblem is worn by today’s enthusiastic 
opponents of Puritan rule, which ended so abruptly when Prince 
Charlie came home. Later on, the re-established king founded the 
Chelsea Hospital as a home of rest for old and disabled soldiers, and 
on the morning of his birthday the old Pensioners hold a memorial 
service to the founder. 

Other Maytime Ceremonies. 
May 1-3 Hobby Horse, Minehead, Somerset. 
5 Penny Hedge Planting, Fylingdales, near Whitby. 
Rogationtide Blessing of the Sea, Hastings. 
Rogationtide Blessing of the Fields, Fisheries and Mines, 
Tintagel, Cornwall. 
17 Court of Arraye, Lichfield. 
18 Dicing for Bibles, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 
-29 Garland Custom, Castleton, near Sheffield. 

Whitsun may of course fall in June, not May, and associated with 
this season is the famous old ceremony at Little Dunmow, Essex. Nowa- 
days a flippant and amusing burlesque, for centuries after its inception 
by Robert Fitzgerald in 1244 the custom was one of the greatest 
solemnity. The flitch of bacon was awarded to any newly married 
man who, on solemn oath before the prior and townsfolk, could attest 
that he “repented not of his marriage, sleeping or waking, in a year 
and a day’. Today somebody gets the flitch every year, but in earlier 
times success was not so easy. The last successful claim under the old 
custom was made in 1751. Then the ceremony seems to have been 
discontinued for over a hundred years, until 1855, when it was revived 
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by the efforts of W. H. Ainsworth. Since then the ritual has survived 
through popular support. Until recently it was the male partner who 
made the claim, marriage being then considered mainly a man’s 
affair. Since the nineteenth century revival, however, both partners 
have been entitled to put their case, a jury of both sexes being empanel- 
led to consider their application. The old Priory which used to exercise 
a benedictive authority over the proceedings was partially destroyed 
at the Dissolution, all that remained being now Dunmow Parish 
Church. Here explorers can inspect the historical chair in which early 
claimants sat for examination. : 

A pretty village near Newton Abbot in South Devon is the scene 
of another quaint and abiding old custom. A severe drought once 
visited the district, and in answer to the earnest prayers of the villagers 
of Drewsteignton for its removal, a fountain of water is said to have 
burst forth in an adjoining field. A pond still marks the spot, in which 
at times a strange movement of the water lends credence to the old 
fountain theory. As a thank-offering a lamb is paraded on Whit 
Monday through the streets of the village in a cart bedecked with 
flowers. The following day the animal is killed, roasted whole in the 
main street, then sliced and eaten with generous helpings of native 
cider. Dancing and games end two days of rejoicing for this incredible 

Miracle of the Spring. 
Cheese-rolling at Cooper's Hill, near Gloucester. An ancient custom, 
this, regularly observed at this time. The cheese is rolled from the 
summit of a remarkably steep hill. Chasing after the runaway curd, 
dozens of competitors fall or slide or roll to the bottom. If, however, 
anyone is racing equilibrist enough to secure the cheese before it 
~ reaches the base, he is allowed to retain the prize. And he deserves it. 

Town Crier’s Contest at Pewsey, near Marlborough. Even in these days 
of radio and newspapers the ancient and honourable office of Town 
Crier still lingers in a number of old towns and villages. Once a year 
all who hold the office come to Pewsey, parade and compete for a 
prize awarded for the loudest and clearest voice. It is at once a pictur- 
esque, amusing and impressive proceeding. The Criers are gorgeously 
dressed in the proper robes of office, which almost rival those of the 
Lord Mayor of London himself: England’s first and only woman 
Crier was Mrs. Mary Ann Blaker, who assumed her husband’s duties 
at Chertsey when he went overseas on war service. 

Signing of Magna Carta (15th June). This is the anniversary of the 
signing by King John of the barons’ charter, and explorers can often 
see some celebration of the event on the open space at Runnymede (on 
the Thames) where the original event took place. 
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Festival of Midsummer, Burford, Oxon (23rd June, Midsummer Eve). 
Burford is a fine old town which cherishes much its many links with 
the past. Most vivid of these is the fierce battle fought near the town in 
750 between the West Saxon king Cuthbert, and Ethelbald, King of 
Mercia. Cuthbert triumphed, and consummated his victory by dese- 
crating the defeated monarch’s crest of a Golden Dragon. The Mid- 
summer Eve celebrations at Burford commemorate the conquest with 
a fantastic type of procession led by a fearsome effigy of Ethelbald’s 
dragon. 

Bonfires on the Hilltops. The old custom of lighting fires on the hills 
on Midsummer Eve is still observed in many Cornish villages, a sur- 
vival of pre-Roman days when a hierarchy of snowy-robed Druids 
ruled over our land. Explorers who happen upon one of these villages 
at this time are sure of brilliant entertainment, with some exciting 
moments when the lighted torches are rushed through the streets to 
the sites for the festive fires. 

Twenty-fourth of June (Midsummer Day). Ceremony of the Ancient 
Order of Druids, Stonehenge. Stonehenge is believed to have been a sun 
temple of the Druids. The ancient sect still has its adherents, though the 
old belief in human sacrifice is happily not now one of its tenets. 
Nevertheless, the modern Order claims that except for an interruption 
at the time of the Roman occupation, and another during the Roman 
Catholic supremacy, its connection with the sun worship of the early 
Druids has existed continuously. Every year the present-day Druids 
visit the crumbling sun temple of their forbears, and as nearly as 
possible imitate the ancient Nature worshippers’ Midsummer morning 
ceremony. It is an impressive sight, and numbers of sightseers turn out 
in the small hours to behold it. When the day is clear they observe 
the still more impressive spectacle of the sun’s glowing sphere rising 
slowly over the Friar’s Heel, or pointer stone, precisely as some 3,500 
years ago the original Druids watched from the Altar Stone the same 
sign from the Sun God of his readiness for the sacrifice of the helpless 
mortal who lay on the Stone awaiting his doom. 

A weighty volume, indeed, could be written of the picturesque 
traditions of these islands of ours. There are few days on which some 
old rite or custom does not find expression in some town or village, 
either as a humorous burlesque of its original form or as a genuine 
effort to portray the exact manner in which it took place hundreds, 
sometimes thousands of years ago. The month of July is no exception 
to this non-stop variety, but some events are more worth watching than 
others. Wanderings which take one that far afield should certainly 
include, if the date is right, the Ancient Tynwald Ceremony in the Isle of 
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Man (sth July). The Isle was once overrun by the Vikings, but their 
rule was anything but oppressive. Though firm, it was fir and just. 
It was, in fact, one of the earliest forms of democratic government, 
dating back some thousand years; and the ceremony which takes place 
every year on the island on this date re-stages the ancient open-air 
courts that were held in those distant times to pass judgment on trans- 
gressors and to enact new laws. 

The Tynwald is a large mound of Viking construction at St. John’s. 
Here, as formerly, the court is held with the only difference that then 
the Thing, or Parliament, had supreme authority, while now its 
purpose is partly to recapture the old atmosphere and partly to pro- 
claim the laws which are passed by H.M. Government, no law being 
valid in the Island until it has been announced from Tynwald Hill. 
The annual ceremony draws thousands of visitors. After prayers in 
the church, the Lieutenant-Governor, as representative of the King, 
proceeds in regal dress with his Sword-bearer and Officers of State 
along the guard-lined route to the Hill. Ascending to the highest 
platform, he takes his seat in a chair of crimson velvet with his Sword 
of State before him. With him are the Bishop, Deemsters and Council. 

The second platform is occupied by the twenty-four members of 
the House of Keys, the smallest parliament in the world. On the third 
level congregate the clergy, bailiffs and law members, while the fourth 
platform accommodates the officials of the lower estate. From the top 
dais one of the Deemsters then calls in English the Acts which have 
been passed at Westminster during the past twelve months. Before 
becoming law they must be translated into Manx, after which all 
members of the Bar kneel and hand over their rods of office to the 
King’s representative, who forthwith returns them as sign that they 
have been reinvested with a further term of office. The Hill ceremony 
over, all return in procession to the church, where the proceedings are 
concluded with a fitting blessing. 

Twelfth of July. Worshipful Company of Vintners’ Procession, Upper 
Thames Street, London. The old City Companies are very jealous of 
their ancient rites and privileges. Besides the Vintners there are several 
others who still observe them, almost to the letter—the Goldsmiths, 
Silversmiths, Gunmakers, Stationers, Apothecaries, Skinners, Fish- 
mongers, Dyers, to name but a few. The solemn Vintners gathering, 
which includes Master, Warden and Members, congregates at the 
Company’s hall in Upper Thames Street and, preceded by wine porters 
in white overalls and top hats, winds its way in procession to St. James’s 
Church, Garlickhythe, for divine service. With birch brooms the 
porters sweep the streets ahead, the while the Company smells its 
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bunches of sweet-scented flowers and herbs; a necessary proceeding 
in times when sanitary measures against the large numbers of road- 
going animals and the questionable habits of as many humans were 
not what they are today. 

Behind the sweepers is the splendidly liveried figure of the Beadle, 
and after him the Stavesman, Bargemaster and the Swan Warden, for 
with the Dyers’ Company the Vintners still retain the right to own 
swans on the Thames. Next are the various members of the Company. 
After the church service the procession returns once more to Upper 
Thames Street, and so ends another of London’s picturesque observ- 
ances of its many ancient traditions. 

Twenty-fifth of July. Swan Upping. Swans really merit a position of 
some prominence in history, for immemorially they have been ‘a 
royal bird’. For centuries to these two City Guilds, the Vintners and 
the Dyers, has belonged the privilege of rounding up and marking half 
the swans on the Thames. All along the upper reaches of the river the 
Companies’ watermen drive the birds to the shore, hog-tie their legs 
and mark the beaks with the number of ‘nicks’ which signifies their 
ownership. The remainder—the property of the Crown—are dealt 
with by the royal wardens. 

Although these men are experts at the work, an investigator would 
see many an exciting tussle if he turned up on this or any of several 
subsequent days at some point upstream. For the swan is a formidable 
bird, and both bill and wing are powerful enough to inflict consider- 
able injury. Many of the swans have strong feelings about this business 
of upping, and they give vent to them in no uncertain manner. And 
yet one might expect them to have become hereditarily accustomed to 
the treatment, for the custom of swan-upping dates back a good many 
centuries. In the accounts of the Vintners’ Company of the year 1143 
is the entry: “Money Payd for Expense for Upping of Swanes— 
Item: payd in the grete ffroste to James the under swanyerd for 
upping of the Maister Swannes.. . ilijs. Items: for bote hyr at the 
same time . . . iiijd”. 

Mace Monday, St. Anne’s Day (26th July). It is an old custom at 
Newbury, Berkshire, to observe a feast on this day, the principal dishes 
being bacon and beans. A procession is held, and odd objects are substi- 
tuted for the usual emblems of civic dignity, such as a cabbage on a 
pole instead of the Mace. In parts of Devon this festival is held with 
enthusiasm almost equal to the Shrove Tuesday ceremonies. ““Why,” 
runs an old saying of that county, “don’t ’e know the old zouls keep 
all holidays, and eat pancakes Shrove Tuesday, bacon and beans on 
Mace Monday, and rize to zee the zin dance Easter Day?” 
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Not so long ago, with the harvest safely garnered, country folk 
spent what remained of August in solemn thanksgiving appropriately 
leavened with enthusiastic rejoicing. Of this ritual and festivity there 
was a-plenty, of the like of the old customs of Crying the Mare, 
Féting the Corn Baby, and the Harvest Home Supper at which were 
performed prodigious drinking feats that must have thoroughly 
eclipsed modern achievements in this line. The replacement of sickle 
and scythe by machinery caused some of the old festivals gradually 
to disappear. But not by any means all. One of many age-old 
post-harvest practices that still persist is Gleaning in the Fields. A gener- 
ation or so ago enough waste corn would be picked up to keep the 
whole family supplied with flour for the winter. As at Dedham, in 
Essex, a Gleaners’ Bell is still rung by many country churches to signal 
the start and finish of a gleaners’ day, the idea being to give everyone 
an equal chance in the day’s forage. And as the wanderer makes his 
way through the countryside towards the end of this month he may 
still see an occasional diehard remnant of the old festive symbols—a 
new rick, maybe, topped off with a sheaf of corn, or a figure in the 
likeness of a fox, duck or a hare. 

An August custom that will undoubtedly survive for ever is the - 
Bank Holiday. The Act, piloted through Parliament by Sir John 
Lubbock, afterwards Lord Avebury, which made the four days in 
addition to Good Friday and Christmas Day legal holidays is some 
eighty years old. Surprisingly, the first August Bank Holiday was 
altogether unappreciated. Perhaps the news was thought too good to 
be true. At any rate, few shops bothered to put up their shutters. The 
Stock Exchange was about the only establishment which really closed 
its doors. One or two fétes were held, and the railways ran a few 
excursions to south-coast resorts, but it was not until the next year that 
the holiday spirit even began to assertitself. Had there been such oddities 
as motorists, cyclists and hikers in 1871, how would they have cele- 
brated this first of the nation’s play days? 

August still remains the favourite holiday month despite the 
repeated efforts of every interested body to persuade us that to spread 
our vacations equally over the summer months would make holidays 
much more enjoyable affairs than they often are. It is next to impossible 
to break a habit of a lifetime, and so it will be August that will attract 
the bulk of holidaying folk to points where countrymen are still reviv- 
ing old-time rituals for which this land is famous. 

On 6th August there is Rush-bearing at Grasmere. For several cen- 
turies it has been customary to spread beds, and later tables, with some 
sort of decorative covering, but it was not until the middle of the 
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eighteenth century that carpets were used as floor-coverings. Instead 
the earthen floors were spread with rushes, hay or straw, and the 
custom of strewing church floors with fresh material became a regular 
ceremonial. At the little old church of Grasmere, where Wordsworth 
and his family worshipped and now lie buried, this ritual is annually 
observed on the Feast of St. Oswald. Loads of rushes on large sheets 
are borne in procession, usually by children bedecked with garlands of 
flowers, to the church, where they are strewn about the floor. The 
church itself is decorated with floral designs, and symbols made from 
plaited rushes are much in evidence. There is, in fact, a local industry 
of rush-weaving which thrives on the ancient custom—one of many 
which go such a long way toward assisting the survival of the old 
country dialects, of old village conventions, folk songs and plays. 

Saturday before August Bank Holiday. St. Wilfrid’s Feast, Procession 
and Fair at Ripon, Yorkshire. After witnessing the interesting St. 
Wilfrid’s function, one should make a point of seeing the ancient horn- 
blowing ceremony which takes place at nine every night in the market- 
square and before the Mayor’s house. The ceremony is a survival of a 
several hundred years old custom when the Wakeman, by sounding 
his horn, would rouse the city’s slumberers if danger threatened. That 
human endeavour was, however, futile without the help of Providence, 
you are reminded by the words of curt counsel which appear over 
the old Town Hall: “Except ye Lord keep ye cittee, ye Wakeman 
waketh in vain”. 

Eighteenth of August. Grasmere Sports. If unable to visit this charming 
village on the prettiest of England’s lakes, made famous by the poet 
Wordsworth, for the rush-bearing on the 6th, one should try to be 
there for the 18th, for the celebrated Grasmere Sports are well 
worth seeing. The display includes among other things a first-class 
exhibition of wrestling. 

Commemorative Service, Cucklet Dell (28th August). For the greater 
part the Great Plague of 1665 was confined to London. Nevertheless 
its ravages spread to a few places many miles from the Metropolis. 
To Eyam infection was thought to have been brought in a bundle of 
clothing. It coursed through the village; in a few months all but a 
quarter of its population of three hundred and fifty had died. On the 
hillside above the village the Riley Graves stand as an abiding reminder 
of the tragedy which laid low seven members of one family within 
eight days. With courageous devotion the rector, William Mompesson, 
and his wife, fought the pestilence and ministered to the sick. Mrs. 
Mompesson succumbed, but the rector carried on the battle, preaching 
to his flock from the Pulpit Rock in Cucklet Dell when it was no 
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longer safe to meet in the village church. And in the same spot every 
year on the last Sunday in August a service is held to commemorate 
the hapless plight of the Derbyshire Plague Village and the Mom- 
pessons’ heroic efforts in its behalf. 

Touring or exploring through the more leisurely holiday atmo- 
sphere of September is a joy. An affair of note during its first week is 
the Horn Dancing at Abbots Bromley. Without many exceptions this is 
one of the oddest survivals of a past age which was filled with ritualistic 
observances. Abbots Bromley is an old-world Staffordshire village 
between Lichfield and Uttoxeter, and it is mighty proud of its Saxon 
associations. This is one of them, for the horn dance is believed to date 
back many hundreds of years, and to have originally been a demonstra- 
tion giving tongue to the rights of the villagers to hunt deer in the 
forests—an exceptional privilege since in those times most forests were 
royal or private preserves on which the unauthorized hunting of deer 
might mean the severe penalty of torture, or even death. Naturally 
enough, the antlers of deer form a conspicuous part of the dancers’ 
traditional equipment. All are males, and they garb up in quaint 
costumes of red and green, with breeches bearing floral patterns. Old 
country dance tunes provide the music, and ale and cake the refresh- 
ment. The ceremony over, both dancers and watchers pass on to the 
enjoyment of the village wakes of which this ritual forms a part. 

Widdecombe Fair (9th September). It would he discovered on a visit 
to the old fair at Widdecombe-in-the-Moor that quite an appreciable 
proportion of the characteristics of ‘the old original’ (associated with 
Uncle Tom Cobleigh and his satellites) still persists: the typical village 
life of the Devon moors, the strange tales of the Dartmoor pixies. As 
protection against these there are numerous charms to be had, for a 
price, in the village shops. The village’s barbarous relics of the past— 
stocks, man trap, and such like—are still preserved. And pictured by 
the prize-winning Widdecombe sign is the immortal ride of Uncle 
Tom and his innumerable companions on the long-suffering old grey 
mare of the musical legend. 

As a rule the old institution of a Ploughing Match is held in circum- 
stances of considerable excitement to the rural population, at West 
Grinstead and Horsham on 12th September, and at Banbury on the 24th. 
And the 25th is ‘Clipping’ day. The conviction that yews were planted 
in churchyards to provide the bows for our archers seems to gather 
strength with the years. But although they may have provided some, 
this theory is hardly likely to be correct since the wood for bows is 
known to have been supplied extensively by the huge Forest of Bow- 
land in Lancashire. There were also other large forests elsewhere, or at 
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least forests that included many yew trees. It is much more probable 
that these trees, their thick screen making them eminently suitable 
for the purpose, were planted to give shelter in the churchyards for 
those who were of a mind to tarry there for worship and meditation, 
a habit that was more prevalent then than now. 

And so the old ceremony of periodically clipping the yews was 
some time ago revived at Painswick Church, near Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, where it is now done yearly. The yews having been previously 
clipped, early on Sunday afternoon a large gathering of clergy, choris- 
ters and parishioners march in procession round the churchyard, 
singing hymns as they go. The procession then joins hands, and more 
hymns are sung by the choir and children. The vicar then recites the 
Bidding Prayer and delivers the “Clipping Sermon’ from the entrance 
steps. 

Truly there is much of old England’s story reflected in these 
mellowed customs. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TRADITIONS OF AUTUMN AND WINTER 


A MAN with a nephew at Eton arrived there with an American 
friend while the boys were playing football. When the game ended, 
the boy was asked to go out with them as he was. Dashing off, the 
youngster quickly returned still wearing his muddy shirt and shorts, 
but with a top hat on his head. 

“Just an old Eton tradition’, decided the visitor from overseas, 
“never go out to tea without your topper’. But on his subsequent 
round of sightseeing he found the country alive with ‘old customs’, 
and he observed that they were an inseparable part of our social and 
national life. That may explain why we have so many traditions to 
follow, customs to observe, in winter as well as summer. Nothing 
short of a heavy fog or persistent rain prevents their taking place, and 
given reasonably fine weather, explorers will find a lot of old functions 
falling into the last three months of the year. 

A fascinating little ceremony takes place in the Law Courts, London, 
usually on 20th October. It is the Quit Rent Ceremony, and it has been 
re-enacted for seven hundred years. The term applies to rent paid by 
a tenant which released him ee feudal service. Quit rents used to 
take various forms, a riding cloak perhaps, or a pair of gold spurs and 
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a bundle of faggots. In the London event the principal ‘props’ are six 
horseshoes, sixty nails, a bill-hook and a hatchet, and with these the 
Corporation of the City of London renders quit rent for the forge that 
was on the tourney ground thought to have been on the site of the 
present Australia House from 1216 to 1272. The rent is counted by the 
City Solicitor before the King’s Remembrancer, Master Jelf, wearing 
his full-bottomed wig. Then the faggots are ceremoniously cut with 
the hatchet in token of quit rent for the Moors, a plot of land in 
Shropshire, for which the rent service dates back to the reign of 
King John. 

Few old-world customs are so faithfully observed in many parts of 
England as Halloween, the Eve of All Hallows, 31st October. The festival 
takes one or other of many odd forms, determined by the locality. 
It is essentially a country tradition, and in England the more super- 
stitious observances of the Scots are combined with many outdoor as 
well as fireside revelries. 

Halloween is thought to be a night when every sort of mischief- 
maker is abroad with evil intent. Many of the rites assume an eerie, if 
harmless, character, their chief aim being to discover for the marriage- 
able folk their future life partners. One act in the comedy-drama is 
the procession of the festive party to a barnyard. Each persons pulls 
three separate stalks of oats, but should anyone’s third stalk want the 
top pickle, that individual is accounted a ‘person with a past’, and 
therefore unfit to wed. On Halloween night a would-be lover, maybe, 
will comb her hair before her mirror with extra special ritual, believing 
that she may with luck discern in the glass the likeness of her husband- 
to-be. 

At the same time many an eager swain is performing his own lone 
final act in the evening’s proceedings. Walking out into the night to 
a spring or rill, he dips his left shirt-sleeve in the water. Returning 
home, he hangs the garment by the fire to dry, and retires. As midnight 
strikes, a ghostly form resembling the keen watcher’s future bride will, 
maybe, approach the shirt and affectionately turn the sleeve in order to 

the other side. 

The Grand Bonfire Night of November the Fifth is celebrated every- 
where, but on a specially big scale in Rye and Battle, Sussex, and Bridg- 
water in Somerset, and with more than ordinary enthusiasm even in the 
Yorkshire village of Scotton where the unfortunate scapegoat who is 
the excuse for it all spent much of his boyhood. Probably the celebra- 
tions at Lewes, Sussex, are the most spectacular of any. Apparently 
because Guy Fawkes is supposed to have once visited the town the 
inhabitants make the anniversary of his extinction an occasion for the 
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greatest revelries of the year, marked by torchlight processions and 
high carnival. 

And early in this month, as for ages past, the people will flock to 
the City of London to see the historic procession which inducts the 
City’s new Lord Mayor. The pomp and circumstance of Lord Mayor's 
Day goes back to the dim past when King John granted a Mayor to 
the citizens of London, who until then had been governed by bailiffs. 
The first holder of the new office was Sir Henry Fitz-Alwin, in 1209. 
A condition on which a Mayor was given to the City was that he 
should present himself for the approval of the King or to his justices 
who sat in his palace at Westminster. Out of this stipulation arose the 
pageantry and procession which have lasted to this day. There is 
pageantry on a smaller scale at Ripon, Yorkshire, where the function is 
described as ““Seeking the Mayor and hanging the lamp at the Mayor’s 
residence’”’. 

Martinmas, on the 11th, is observed in a variety of ways. One of them 
is the dawn of day ceremony at Knightlow Cross, near Coventry. The 
village gave its name to, or received its name from, a large stone near 
by with a hollowed top. Round this, tenants under the lord of the 
manor assemble and cast their contributions of silver coins in token of 
special grazing privileges accorded them long ago. This is one of the 
most ancient traditions in England, and it has its echoes all over the 
land. It is followed by a hearty breakfast provided by the manor lord, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the cost of which must far exceed the rentals 
received at the Cross. 

Eleventh of November is also Armistice Day, of course, and the annual 
assemblies at village war memorials attract most of those who are free 
to join them. But anyone who happens to be in the charming little 
Buckinghamshire village of Fenny Stratford on this day will see, and 
hear, an old ceremony of the quaintest kind. The parish church is 
dedicated to St. Martin, and complying with custom, the ‘Fenny 
Poppers’, six odd-looking cannon, are discharged at four-hourly inter- 
vals throughout St. Martin’s Day. The Poppers, which at other times 
are kept in the church, are each twenty pounds in weight and seven 
inches high, and shaped like a giant beaker. Each is loaded with a 
charge of gunpowder and exploded by applying a red-hot iron staff 
to the touch-hole at the base. The report that follows is rousing enough 
to waken the dead. And it almost literally did that at the ceremony 
in 1905. The then vicar, a jovial man, introduced unobserved a 
couple of genuine siege pieces with the result that almost every 
window in the parish was shattered. Any enthusiasts prevented 
from seeing the Poppers in action can at any time have a peep 
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at them in the church belfry, where they are parked for the rest 
of the year. 

The spirit of Christmas, most ancient custom in the land, celebrated 
in a hundred different ways and spread over several days before and 
following the Day itself, casts its spell on the people as soon as December 
begins. And the month boasts many interesting events in the shape 
of traditional customs before and during the real Christmas festivities. 

It occurs to few to explore Essex, a county so close to London that 
it would seem very little of its old-world fragrance can remain. On the 
contrary, not only are there many old customs peculiar to Essex villages, 
but these are re-staged in surroundings that retain their mellow charac- 
ter in an even greater degree than many more remote districts. In 
secluded Berden, near Bishop’s Stortford, there are persons who claim 
descent from the last of England’s monarchs before the Norman 
Conquest. They live, appropriately enough, on ‘King Harold’s Farm’. 
And here every year on 7th December the Berden people still observe 
the ripe old ceremony of Enthroning the Boy Bishop. Chosen by his 
fellow choir-boys, the youthful cleric-elect is arrayed in the appropriate 
robes and duly and solemnly invested. 

And then—Christmas, with the festivities that delight the hearts of 
even the most hardened Scrooges of modern times. In most old inns 
along his road the Christmas traveller finds a Yule-tide welcome 
awaiting him. As well there are local Christmas customs which he 
might well take time to see. Christmas Mummers and their weird plays 
are as fascinating as they are amusing. The scenes and dialogue, which 
have come down by word of mouth from generation to generation 
for something like a thousand years, are probably little altered from 
those times. 

The chief actors in the drama are King (Saint) George, the quack 
doctor, Father Christmas, and their opponents. King George gives 
battle, and one by one slays all his foes, who, however, are finally 
resurrected by the quack physician. The dress worn by the players is 
grotesque to a degree, consisting of hats of cardboard bearing fantastic 
designs, and long strips of paper that cover the men from head to toe. 
The Longparish and Overton (Hampshire) troupes have the reputation 
of giving the best performance, but there are many others, and they 
tour their districts with the play on Christmas and Boxing Days. 
Equally famous in their different way are the Nativity Plays staged at 
St. Hilary (Cornwall), as well as at Glastonbury, in York Minster and 
Chester Cathedral. 

A quaint and very old legend of Yorkshire called First Footings is 
still annually revived in parts of that county. If the first person to enter 
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a house on Christmas Day is a male he is believed to bring good 
fortune, but if girl or woman then the portent is bad. And the visitor, 
man or boy, is doubly welcome if Me leita: fair people being 
thought to bring less luck than dark ones. 

To list and describe, even sketchily as we have had to do here, all 
the old country customs that take place around Christmas, and through- 
out the year, would occupy a volume. There are also the Boar’s Head 
Ceremony at Queen’s College, Oxford, on Christmas Day; Guise Dancing 
at St. Ives, Cornwall; and a score of others. At Glastonbury there is a 
tradition that Joseph of Arimathaea with his companions tarried to rest 
on Weary-all Hill, and dug his staff in the ground. There he left it. 
It rooted and grew into a hawthorn tree that invariably blossomed at 
Christmas. Other trees arose from haws dispersed by this “Sacred 
Thorn’, and still survive, though the parent tree has of course long 
since disappeared. These are regularly visited by pilgrims at Yuletide 
when the offspring frequently follow the parental example of really 
blooming in the depth of winter. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TREES HAVE TALES 


FOREIGNERS are sometimes amused at the affection in which we 
English hold our forests, and particularly individual trees. Ridicule 
notwithstanding, it is a profound attachment such as seems to exist 
nowhere else in the world. Societies have been formed to perpetuate 
this regard; some of them have members in most countries of the 
world. Exiled to far-off lands, these have a habit of taking with them 
acorns from peaceful village gardens and planting them in distant 
compounds to remind them of cherished places which they may not 
see again for many a day. There are magazines that devote their every 
page to the affair of trees; children are taught to respect them—a 
doctrine which, unhappily, is not always effective when the temptation 
arises to carve one’s initials on some smooth and shapely bark. © 
Naturally enough, perhaps, it is our regal oaks and ripe old yews 
which command the deepest affection. I recall a venerable old quercus 
that adjoined Hawkhurst (Kent) Church. Only one of its great limbs 
remained alive, the decaying remainder being braced by an increasing 
assortment of solid plates and sturdy chains, yet the villagers flatly 
refused to allow their aged old pal to be liquidated. Bowing to public 
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opinion, plans for a road-widening scheme at Great Waltham, in 
Essex, had to be specially amended. And an order has been given under 
the Town and Country Planning Act that a very old hornbeam tree 
near the borough boundary of Beccles in Suffolk is to be preserved. 
Housing development was threatening the old tree which is claimed 
as the largest hornbeam in all Britain. Probably true enough; the giant 
has reached a stature of eighty feet and has a circumference of nearly 
twenty, contributed to by seven massive trunks. 

Similar consideration was given by the borough council to the old 
Turpin’s Oak when flats were built on Finchley Common, one more 
haunt of the Essex highwayman. Of the tree, old even when Turpin 
used it, little but its gaunt form remains to taunt this flat-building 
intrusion on a profit-making pastime of an earlier day. The highway- 
man, awaiting travellers along the Great North Road, would use the 
tree as cover, so it’s said, and the pistol balls found embedded in it give 
credence to the tale. 

There are many such cases of reprieves for old trees, some of them 
governed by an emotion even stronger than affection; a superstitious 
fear perhaps, born of a reverential awe for some vivid legend that 
survives to protect the tree. A classic in this class is the old Priory Oak 
at Carmarthen. Nothing now remains but a hollow stump, but such 
is local respect for the legendary forecast of disaster to the town, should 
the tree be allowed to fall, that the Corporation have taken every 
possible precaution to prevent it. Supported by stout iron rods, bedded 
in cement, railed round, and with a brick column within for added 
strength, the derelict stands propped, an aged cripple, to cheat the dire 
prophecy of Merlin, an alleged sixth century seer, which looms on the 
tablet below it—‘‘When Priory Oak shall tumble down, then will fall 
Carmarthen Town”. 

There is a tree in Newlyn whose bark has remained sacrosanct for 
centuries. No Cornishman dare pluck a leaf nor carve his initials, if he 
would, for local tradition has it that the mere breaking of a twig of this 
fig tree that grows from the old church wall spells death within the 
year for anyone so foolish. A few men have, notwithstanding, braved 
this fate. On a visit to the town an Australian, declaring the hoodoo 
@ fairy tale, plucked a few leaves to prove it. Then, while making plans 
for his return home, he fell ill and died. One vicar of the church wanted 
the tree pruned. Nobody would undertake the task, so he did it him- 
self and within a year he, too, had paid the penalty. Subsequent vicars 
pronounced these visitations coincidences; all the same, they have 
both issued and followed the wise counsel of leaving the old fig-tree 
alone. 
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Hundreds of old trees, oaks in particular, are irrevocably tied to our 
island history and with local legend. The gnarled old Major Oak in 
the forest near Edwinstowe, that abiding link with the outlawed Archer 
of Sherwood; this giant received its name from a certain Major Rorke 
who, a hundred and sixty years ago, wrote a book about the trees of 
Welbeck, in which he expressed a special fondness for this one. The 
Shambles Oak, equally hallowed, and hollowed with age, where the 
popular outlaw is believed to have stored his venison; twenty-four 
people can huddle within its yawning body. Monarchs in their own 
right, patriarchal oaken giants claim silent association with past English 
sovereigns: King John’s Oak, on the green at Tilford, Surrey, where 
Dean Swift played cricket in 1741, and in Stella Cottage near 
by wrote his Tale of a Tub. Elizabeth, her patronage coupled 
with a hundred homes and hunting lodges widely dispersed, yet leaves 
her name with but a favoured few of England’s trees—one in Ashridge 
Park, Hertfordshire, and a grizzled group at Northiam, Somerset. 

It is more than legend that links the Boscopel Oak with the leaf- 
laden bough from which Charles II watched Cromwell’s search party 
pass, outwitted, beneath him. Every year on Oak Apple Day the 
Boscopel attracts its thousand of modern pilgrims from the Midlands, 
oak sprig in button-hole, for traditional demonstration against the 
Puritan rule which ended as quickly as it had begun when Charles came 
home. The tree of the pilgrimage is not the original, but an offspring 
from one of its acorns. In gratitude for its service Charles himself 
took two acorns from his tree of deliverance and planted them close 
to the Serpentine in Hyde Park, London. One died, but the second 
survives, also a third at Burton Overy, Leicestershire, from the same 
source and, like the others, planted in the year of the Restoration. 

Yet a fourth Boscopel seedling was carried off to play its part in a 
spinney of historic trees in the gardens of Osterley Park, a half-hour’s 
train journey from Piccadilly Circus. Other adoptions into this pedigree 
family were a descendant from the Napoleon willow; a slip of the 
catalpa thought to have been planted in the gardens of Gray’s Inn 
(London) by Francis Bacon; a cutting from the Hampstead mulberry 
tree under which, tradition says, Keats wrote his “Ode to a Nightingale’; 
and a rose tree cutting from the grave of Omar Khayyam. An Arcady 
of historic greenwood, this, where a wanderer, weary of the city, may 
rest awhile and smoke a pipe in rich reflection. 

Many of the large forests where flourish the ten trees that are 
native to Britain were, we know, planted within the last ten centuries, 
but until a few years ago we actually had what was almost a living 
link with those immense stretches of forest that all but covered our 
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islands several thousand years back. For, a short while ago, the remains 
of an oak colossus were unearthed at Stockport; a portion alone of 
its trunk was sixty feet long and more than seven feet thick. In its 
original state this tree must have been truly enormous. How long its 
remains had lain concealed it was impossible to say, but its age, even 
before the monster fell and was slowly covered up, would have been 
2 good two thousand years. . 

On the other hand, some ancient oak has on occasion itself revealed 
something of its fascinating secrets. A correspondent to The Countryman 
told how the necessity arose of felling some trees on land of which he 
was in charge. No sooner had his men cut a limb from one tree—an 
oak—than its balance was disturbed, and with a groan of resignation 
it split open from crown to foot, disclosing a cavity from which stared 
the skeleton of a man in rusty armour. Knee-deep in rotten wood and 
chips which squirrels and pigeons had showered down from the 
opening above, the figure stood, rigid, chin on chest, body erect, hands 
on mouldering sword. 

As the axemen stared, agape, the sword broke in two, and the 
skeleton fell forward on his knees, crumbling into a hundred pieces. 
His bones were like dust, his mail like rusted tissue paper. Probably the 
man, having some very good reason for a hurried hiding place, had 
turned into the old road, spotted the welcome oaks and scrambled 
awkwardly up the most likely one, then down into the security of the 
hollow within. He was not then concerned with the problem of how 
he was later on to heave himself out. Possibly wounded as well, the 
fugitive had then slowly died from starvation, prisoned like a pilchard 
in a tin. 

The branches of many another old English tree have shaded famous 
men and beautiful women, hidden highwaymen, sheltered preachers 
and conspirators—men and women who have helped breed the history 
and romance into English traditions. Could they but speak, what tales 
these old senators of the forests might tell us. The older might also 
explain that this inborn regard of an Englishman for his trees is no 
accident or freak, that more likely it is a heritage from a lot farther 
back—from the ancient Britons maybe, who held many trees to be 
sacred. This veneration applied in particular to the rowan, or mountain 
esh, which has especial god-like qualities. The ancients would fit these 
cherished trees, along with other selected species, with a weathercock 
to keep evil spirits at bay. The space beneath they used as a temple. 

I mind a tree in the north country, though I cannot now place it 
precisely, which has rather a sinister history. It was, I remember, an 
enormous sycamore which local folk called the Dule Tree (tree of woe). 
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It grows on the estate of an earl, one of whose forbears was wont to 
use it as a gallows for those who displeased him. Its peak performance 
was an occasion when its branches were made to bear a particularly 
gruesome crop, fourteen persons being suspended at one session from 
its accommodating limbs. 

Then there is the Heddon Oak, between Crowcombe and Sto- 
gumber, in the Somerset Quantocks, from which some of the rebel 
Monmouth’s soldiers were hanged after the Battle of Sedgmoor on 
conviction by Judge Jeffreys who then embarked in the name of justice 
onan orgy of bloodshed which became a lasting blot on English history. 
The Heddon is one of the few trees shown on Ordnance Survey maps, 
though it did not win its place there on that account. If it had done, 
others with the same grim reputation would be there too; to wit the 
‘Hanging Tree’ at Corston, between Bristol and Bath, on which 
Corston men swung, also on the orders of the Bloody Judge, for their 
sympathies in the same lost cause. 

These still-growing links with a lurid past attract a good many 
sightseers in the year's course, as does the long-famous ‘Umbrella’ 
Yew at Sutton Hall, Cheshire. This is a truly extraordinary yew tree 
hedge which stretches for eighty yards beyond the wall beside it, 
forming in the process an enormous unsupported roof over the foot- 
path—a complete and providential shelter in rainy weather, and when 
deserted, a most secluded nook for lovers. 

The Umbrella is unequalled in its class, but for colossal bulk as a 
tree the yew in Crowhurst churchyard, Sussex, fairly takes the biscuit. 
It is thought to be the oldest, and is certainly the largest, yew in the 
south of England. Aubrey, a historian of the reign of Charles II, wrote 
that five feet from the ground this tree measured thirty feet round; 
its present girth is about thirty-four. Examination makes one wonder 
how its gnarled and twisted shape (still imperceptibly increasing) 
compares in age with a few other recorded giants which are believed 
to have been in their prime when Canute was still in his cradle. One 
of these is the reputedly two-thousand-year-old leviathan in the 
churchyard at Darley Dale, Derbyshire; appropriately, villagers have 
now erected simple blocks of stone round the base of this patriarch 
to commemorate the Battle of Britain, Dunkirk and other epic 
engagements of the War. Dealing in thousands, a century or two 
this way or that may seem a minor matter. Nevertheless, when dele- 
gates to the Empire Forestry Conference were touring Britain they 
made a special point of seeing the oldest living tree in Europe. This 
hoary relict is really off our beat, for it is in Perthshire. For over a 
hundred years the Fortingal yew has been appropriately enclosed as a 
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precaution against souvenir hunters, who would remove great slabs of 
bark to take home and turn into paper weights and beakers. In 
spite of this treatment Scotland’s Methuselah maintained its steady 
progress; its mighty limbs have long since become almost trees in 
themselves. 

People fortunate enough to have yews in their gardens often cut 
them into fantastic forms, but years of painstaking growing, training 
and clipping go into the striking designs one frequently sees. Enthusi- 
asts will spend hours of spare time nursing their yew or hawthorn 
(but particularly yew) hedges into the shapes desired. Topiary, indeed, 
is a fascinating pursuit; some of the finest examples of this elaborate 
form of arboreal surgery are those at Compton Wynyates, in Warwick- 
shire, Neville Holt, Leicestershire, and the ‘Man on a Haycock’ at the 
Haycock Hotel, Wansford-in-England. One of the most original is 
the ‘Live Green Horse’, a remarkably lifelike representation of a 
prancing steed. This one is of hawthorn, and stands in a field just out- 
side the fox-hunting centre of Oakham, in Rutland. 

Three hundred years ago the men who trimmed the yews in 
Brenchley (Kent) Churchyard received a quart of beer per tree. 
Nowadays the cutters are paid at the prevailing wages rate, for it takes 
a man the better part of a day to trim one tree, so huge have they all 
grown in the interim. Their close crops hide truncal bulk that might 
otherwise vie visibly with some of the ripe old monsters which have 
been allowed to grow freely in so many old churchyards of England. 
It is not established that yews were planted in churchyards to furnish 
the old bowmen with bows; more probably their réle was to supply 
the evergreen branches which were carried in church processions at 
all seasons of the year, as well as to provide shelter from wind and 
driving rain for the processions themselves. 

In the churchyard at Clyst Hydon, Devon, seedling yews were 
planted from 1748 onwards on the graves of parish clerks as they died. 
Their rate of growth has been noted and recorded, providing some 
illuminating data on the growth speed of yews. Otherwise only when 
a tree has been felled is it possible to estimate its age. What is more, 
one may read history from the diagram it reveals. Having learned 
the number of rings that form in a decade or a century of life in a 
particular species, it is possible to read in a new-made stump back to 
the accession of Queen Victoria. This slower-grower proves that it 
was a lusty sapling when Hawkins gave chase to the Spanish Armada. 
Perhaps the fallen story-teller is an oak or a yew; then the calculator’s 
eyes will be strained and sore, if he has scorned a reading glass, by the 
time he has worked back to the landing of Julius Caesar. 


An odd survival of a past age—the 
Dance of the Deer Men 
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The great age of a tree, coupled with exposure to heavy weather, 
sometimes forces it to perform extraordinary feats, and even weird 
antics. At Lady Bower, Derbyshire, a tree has achieved the incredible 
contortion of insinuating its body around a great boulder. Part of the 
‘Bull Tree’ in Oakhill Park, East Barnet, London, still resembles 
precisely the head of a bull. I said still, because the likeness must have 
existed a long while back, for there is a mellow local legend which 
forebodes that if Pymmes Brook, on which the tree stands, dries up, 
the event will transmute the effigy into a thirst-crazy flesh and blood 
bull. In the church of St. Mary’s, Ross-on-Wye, two old trees are 
actually growing through the church floor. A visitor to the church, 
pondering on the origin of this, may wonder also what is the point 
of allowing such an inconvenience to continue. Indeed, few of our 
trees that merit it are without their grim or quaint or pretty tale, and 
the wanderer worthy of the name will find these out, discovering at 
the same time a certain magic quality in them all, as he goes along. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
STRANGE PLACES CALLED CHURCH 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA has a church down a mine—a salt mine. In odd 
corners of Europe one finds chapels in trees. An Argentine river boasts 
a floating church with all the conventional appointments: bell, steeple 
and stained-glass windows. I have a dim recollection of a certain 
building in England which was once a pilgrim’s lodge. Over a long 
period it then, I was told, turned successively village bakery, lumber- 
house, headquarters of some notorious highwayman, ending up as a 
chapel. An explorer who does not mind something less than lanes when 
he goes questing will find the oddest assortment of places doing service 
as rendezvous for worship, and this even in a land whose fine-belled 
churches have earned it fair renown as The Ringing Isle. 

What was once a gardeners’ small potting-shed, in Applegarth 
Lane, Bridlington, is now a Baptist Chapel. A shack in the British 
Legion village, Preston Hall, Kent, which in an earlier day was a stable, 
has become a little church. The chapel at Lynch, near Porlock, once 
functioned as barn; though still attached to a farmhouse, it has now 
been consecrated as a house of prayer. Although it seems, on the face 
of it, hardly possible, every year a service is held at Winterbourne 
Tomson, Dorset, in an old building with ‘horsebox’ pews which was 
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formerly used by a local farmer as a hen-house. And at Borden, Hamp- 
shire, a cowshed has now turned church, equipped with an organ, 
electric light and central heating. 

By some the call to kirk is not always answered with exemplary 
alacrity; still fewer can point to punctuality as their forte. But the 
vicar of the little church of Withersdale, in Suffolk, is a tolerant cleric. 
He has to be, for his church can be reached only by way of a farmyard, 
and prompt arrival sometimes depends on the numbers and tempers of 
the animals in the yard. Locals call this the Farmyard Church. By and 
large, however, attendance at these odd, but of course properly con- 
secrated, Sunday-service rendezvous is no less keen than at the more 
conventional places of worship. There was a chapel at Mottingham, in 
Kent (which previously was a stable) that used to welcome a most 
enthusiastic overflow from a local inn. Came a change of destiny. 
Someone took it over as a hairdressing saloon; now it is once again a 
Roman Catholic church. 

Since it is a very long walk for many parishioners to Oaks-in- 
Charnwood (Leicestershire) parish church, the energetic vicar takes the 
church to the people, holding Sunday evening services at farmhouses 
and outlying homesteads. It is, however, by time-honoured custom 
that every year at Christmas Eve the local padre turns up at the Saint 
Crispin’s Inn in Windsor Forest, Berkshire, buys a drink, then, after a 
friendly chat, holds a service in the saloon bar. This inn is, I believe, the 
only one in the world which is also, by this token, a church. The Rev. 
Dick Sheppard, popular London preacher, said in one of his services 
broadcast from St. Martin-in-the Fields, that “there is often something 
in a public-house that is nearer to true fellowship than in the other 
places”. Which might account for the predilections of some folk in 

the Derbyshire village of Dale. The old Bluebell Inn used to adjoin 
the church, with which it was linked by a communicating door. When 
these listeners considered the sermon dry, it was a fairly simple pro- 
ceeding to pop next door for a little something that was not. 

One of the oddest conversions from secular to religious réles is the 
church at Seaton Sluice, Northumberland. The old brewery house 
- fell into disuse for the brewing of ale, when lo, it became not church 
alone, but both church and chapel. The two congregations meet under 
— the same roof, separated only by a wall. Both services proceed smoothly 
and amicably, starting and finishing at the same time. 

He progresses far in his quest of strange places called church who 
forsakes the beaten trail. Just outside Reigate, Surrey, is an old wind- 
mill of which the lower rooms more than efficiently serve the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood as a house of worship. With altar, chairs and 
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appropriate appointments the old windjammer makes a most attractive 
and popular little kirk. 

I recollect too a church at Lochwinnock which has the ridiculous 
look of having been ‘concertina-ed’. And this is what, in fact, did 
happen. The main body of the building having fallen into disrepair, 
it was renovated by bringing the ends together, then adding short 
side-walls and a roof. Its present appearance is, to say the least, odd. 

Gazing from a distance, and a trifle suspiciously, at a certain church 
which once caught my eye in East Anglia, I approached it to ease my 
suspicions. This surely was no ordinary church, though it had all the 
orthodox features. I noticed a man looking at me archly. This con- 
firmed my doubts, but I wanted to satisfy them in my own way, so 
I presented myself at the ‘church’. It appears it was certainly built to 
look like one, though it was never meant to be one. This odd edifice is 
in Tottingstone, Suffolk, and it is really three cottages built nearly 
two hundred years ago by an over-particular landowner who refused 
to allow the view from his house to be spoiled by villagers’ cottages, 
preferring a make-believe church instead. 

At Greenstead, near Ongar, Essex, there survives what is thought 
to be the second-oldest church in England. The oldest is St. Martin’s 
(at Canterbury); here, in the first English Christian church, the 
Christian wife of the Saxon King Ethelbert worshipped in the late 
sixth century. Greenstead Church’s most interesting feature is that 
despite repeated restorations it remains essentially a ‘log cabin church’. 
It still retains its log-walled nave and other items of log-timbered 
structure which are not only unique in England but are a fine tribute 
to the enduring craftsmanship of the old-time builders. The church 
dates back at least nine hundred years. And it is a tiny church, though 
not by any means the smallest. Several claim that distinction. 

Lullington, certainly, is the smallest church in Sussex. It will hold 
scarcely a dozen worshippers, but it has a keen rival in the wee cliff 
chapel of St. Govan’s. To reach this little votary is a wanderer’s joy. 
Starting from St. Govan’s Head, ten miles south of Pembroke, a four- 
mile-long track amid wild cliff scenery extends to the Stack Rocks. 
Thence a steep stone-stepped path leads down to a fissure in the savage 
cave-gashed cliffs, where snuggles the fifteen-by-nine-feet thirteenth 
century chapel retreat of the Arthurian hermit-knight, St. Gawain. 
Inside this dihinneee House of God are an altar, stone bench and 
stoop. It was here, beyond a rock behind the tiny altar, that St. Gawain 
hid when pursued by his persecutors, and oddly, the rock seems to 
bear witness to the fact, for its outline shows a marked likeness to a 
human form, even to the rows of ribs. 
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Another equally fascinating little hermitage sanctuary is the Anchor 
Church of Foremark, Derbyshire. In a charming hill and tree setting, 
this was hewn out of the solid cliff-face on one bank of the River Trent 
by an anchorite who wanted to serve a self-imposed penance for seduc- 
ing a friend’s wife while his unsuspecting comrade was away at the 
Crusades. The Cave lies rather off the beaten track, but can be reached 
by travelling upstream from Swarkstone Bridge. 

Another claimant to atomic stature among places of worship is the 
little church at Culborne on the Somerset coast, whose floor space is 
but thirty-three feet by twelve. But, searching for another which was 
smaller than any of these, the seeker would have to hie him to the 
Halter Devil Chapel, a thirteen-feet-square midget nine miles out of 
Derby. Here, in 1723, “Francis Brown in his old age, Did build himself 
an hermitage’. The reason therefore was that Farmer Brown, having 
too much drink taken on one dark and stormy night, did declare his 
intention to ride to Derby. His good wife protested strongly, whereat 
Francis replied that he would go had he to force the Devil himself to 
take him. 

Lanthorn in hand, he stalked forth for his horse and led it, haltered, 
to the stable. But attempting to fix the bridle, he discovered that the 
creature was horned. He had caught a cow. Beelzebub forsooth, he 
decided, as in a flash of lightning he saw his mistake, then was knocked 
senseless by the frighted beast. But recovery brought remorse, and in 
proof of repentance the errant farmer built this chapel beside his 
house. 

Even now we have not found the smallest church of all. This, 
almost without risk of contradiction, is one built by a seventy-year-old 
monk in Guernsey. He made it his life’s work, toiling at and improving 
it for over forty years. His masterpiece was an incredibly diminutive 
but beautiful altar, mosaic-ed from thousands of fragments of vari- 
coloured china collected by the people of the island. Six persons are 
a crowd in this tiny church, and its unchallenged claim is that it is the 
smallest real church in all the world. 


CHAPTER XIX 
QUEER: FINDS IN CHURCHES 


So much for the strange conversions of ready-to-hand places to ecclesi- 
astical convenience. But if over a period one were to wander the 
length and breadth of England in deliberate quest of the unusual, queerly 
enough no small measure of it would be found in old-established 
churches and chapels, many of which have fulfilled that office since 
before the Norman Conquest. 

Long before William of Normandy set himself to re-shape English 
national life, the parishes were already in being, all local activities 
revolving round each grey Saxon church with its solid stone tower. 
Each had its own customs and cherished possessions, which were slowly 
added to and zealously guarded down the ages. Thus, a vast story of 
fascinating detail lies there for those who will go and seek it. Everybody 
visits sooner or later the abbeys and cathedrals, but not many the little 
wayside churches, often so tucked away that one scarcely notices them 
as one passes. To stop and to browse is, almost certainly, to make some 
discovery which, but for the chance halt, might have been missed for 
ever. What is more, these peaceful sanctuaries offer a pleasant refuge 
from the screeching traffic of the roads. 

Nor is there any need to be an expert on old brasses and ecclesiastic 
architecture. There are thrilling secrets, enthralling histories, fascinating 
legends, hidden in and about these ancient retreats which give them an 
interest as great as any professional excitements vouchsafed to the 
connoisseur. 

Unless he had been forewarned, a road-farer would possibly pass— 
certainly he would do so if driving—straight by the twelfth century 
church at West Horsley (Orselei, in Domesday) on the Guildford- 
Leatherhead road, Surrey, unaware that in this little one-time family 
chapel Sir Walter Raleigh’s head is believed to lie. Though no grave 
or tablet is there to prove it, the passer-by would soon hear of the local 
tradition. And truth seems to support the belief when he learns also 
that West Horsley Place, the large house opposite, reconstructed over 
the original Elizabethan design, was once the home of Raleigh’s son, 
and that it was while staying there that Lady Raleigh unsuccessfully 
petitioned King James for her husband’s pardon. Thrust betwixt the 
rigid lines of written history is the tale that although her ladyship was 
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refused a pardon, her disappointment was mitigated by the gift of her 
husband’s head. 

The road then runs westward into the old Portsmouth road, a fork 
passing through Alton, in Hampshire, whose transitional Norman 
church proudly preserves in position its massive bullet-scarred door. 
And well it may, for it is a relic of what must be a well-nigh un- 
matched stubborn last stand by a Royalist cavalier in the days of the 
Civil War. His full title, a brass in the church reveals, was “the renowned 
Martialist Richard Boles of ye Right Worshipful Family of Boles in 
Linckhorne Sheire, Colonell of a Ridgment of foot”. Forced to retreat 
to the churchyard the gallant Colonel fought fiercely with five thous- 
and Roundheads for several hours with a mere five hundred men. 
When four-fifths had fallen, Colonel Boles and the gallant remnant 
barricaded themselves in the church, where they battled until all but 
twenty were lost. But rather than surrender, Boles fought on to his 
mortal end, to the pulpit steps in fact, where they dealt him the blow 
that felled him. 

Speaking of pulpits, the old church at Kirklington, Nottingham- 
shire, boasts one that also seems to be a victim of some strange violence, 
for this too is riddled with holes—in this case, shot holes. However, 
these are not evidence of Cromwellian sacrilege, but a reminder of 
the habit of the parish’s erstwhile sporting rector of taking his pulpit 
along with him to serve as shooting-box-cum-stalking-screen on 
his numerous duck hunts. 

As unique as their details are surprising are the memorials to local 
giants which are sometimes found in churches. One in the parish church 
of the Yorkshire town of Market Weighton is to the memory of a 
William Bradley, one of eleven children of a local butcher. Even at 
birth, says the inscription, the boy weighed a stone; to this was added 
nearly another each year until, when he died in 1820 at age thirty-three, 


he had attained the incredible bulk of twenty-seven stone. His other 


measurements were in proportion: his height seven feet nine inches, 
his legs nearly four feet long. As further indication of the esteem in 
which such a prodigy should be held, one of his boots, which were 
more than fifteen inches long, is still preserved in a Hull museum. 
By odd contrast there abides in the Durham church of St. Mary- 
che-Less a memorial to a dwarf who died some hundred years ago. 
This pygmy who was a Pole named Joseph Borowlaski, was a runt 
even by fairground standards, for Borowlaski was one of the minutest 
midgets known. Only eight inches tall at birth, he stopped growing 


entirely at three feet three. But although abnormally small physically, 


Joseph had exceptional talent mentally, being a brilliant musician, 
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linguist and conversationalist—qualities which gave him entrée to 
high social circles. Borowlaski married and had two children, to 
support whom he had reluctantly to show himself off as a curiosity. He 
also wrote his life story, and between the two, built up sufficient means 
to enable him to settle in Durham, where the personality and charm 
of this amazing little man made him so many friends as to earn him 
the right to burial in Durham Cathedral when he died, with only two 
years to go to score his life-century. 

Entering it by its north door to inspect this and other ‘sauces 
piquantes’ within this fine North Country Cathedral, one is confronted 
by a dreadful-looking object—an ugly, sinister face which, however, 
in the twelfth century performed yeoman service for many a fugitive 
from justice who had but to reach up and grasp the Sanctuary Knocker 
(for that is what it is) and rap a hasty summons. The Cathedral bell 
would then toll the news of his admission to the angry pursuers with- 
out, news which confirmed that the outcast was now received into the 
sanctuary of St. Cuthbert. There the claimant would be fed and clothed, 
and in due time given a safe conduct to the coast, and dispatched across 
the seas. 

Likewise, in the old village of Avening, in Gloucestershire, the 
inhabitants saw fit not merely to befriend but to perpetuate the memory 
ofa certain local highwayman of no mean achievements with an ornate 
memorial. There is up and down the country a good deal of circum- 
stantial testimony to the summary penalties dealt out to highway 
robbers; but to the memory of this Henry Brydges, an early seventeenth 
century malefactor, was dedicated an entire aisle in the church. They 
call it the Brydges Aisle, and it is probably the only instance in Christen- 
dom of such concrete tribute to the unheeded truth that thete is 
generally quite a lot of good in the worst of us. 

It is a habit with some of us to regard the country folk of this 
western shire, Gloucester, and of Somerset too, as simple but honest 
bodies. Inhabitants of the unutterably charming little Cotswold 
village of Ebrington (Yabburton in the local dialect) have come by a 
diehard reputation for a more than ordinary simplicity, and many 
stories are told without malice as evidence of this. It was an Ebrington 
man, runs one, who essayed to tell the hour by a sundial at night from 
the reflection of an up-held lantern. But another tale points to the 
church as the stage on which the supreme act of artlessness was played. 

The neighbouring church of Chipping Campden is noted for its 
tall and beautiful tower. Yabburton folk grew jealous of it, and 
determined to add to the height of their own. Accordingly, large 
quantities of fertilizer were heaped about it until it was finally hidden 
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_ from sight. Under the weight of the heavy rain which fell in the night, 
the huge heap was materially diminished, and great was the villagers’ 
delight next morning to see the tower of their beloved church showing 
high above their handiwork; undoubted testimony, thought they, to 

~ the success of their enterprise. 

It would of course be unwise wholly to exclude the larger buildings 
from our study of church interiors for strange discoveries. St. Botolph’s, 
Boston, Lincolnshire, is not by any means a small church. It is, in fact, 
one of the largest parish churches in the country, and contains some 
fine examples of mixed-period architecture. England’s Boston may 
not be so well known today as her transatlantic daughter, yet the old 
English town has much to show the questful visitor. And easily her 
most beautiful as well as most famous building is “The Stump’, the 
affectionate nickname long ago given to St. Botolph’s 280-foot tower. 
It is necessary to climb three hundred and sixty-five steps, if moved 
to enjoy the sweeping views of the Northern Fens visible from its 
octagonal top. This towering landmark once housed a lantern to guide 
wanderers over sea as well as fen. Now, instead, there is a surprising 
modern feature: a roof in a vari-coloured design which includes a 
motor-bus. This was added in tribute to the contributions from the 
local bus company towards the rebuilding funds. 

Similar acknowledgment, this time as a sandstone pillar carved 
with a coronet, has been made in Layton Church, Blackpool, to Robert 
Jackson, for the good R. J. once toured all Lancashire with his fisher- 
men’s band and raised {£250 for youngsters left fatherless by the 
wreck of four trawlers in a gale off Flectwood in 1895. On inquiry 
one learns that this band has since re-styled itself the Blackpool 
Lifeboat Band, and that it still includes old salts who remember well 
their old bandmaster and the job of work which earned him this 
tribute. 

We were speaking of the bigger churches; discreet curiosity often 
discloses some striking facts. The East Window of York Minster, for 
instance, is as large as a tennis court; guide books all give it as seventy- 
eight by thirty-six feet. Winchester is the largest medieval cathedral in 
all Europe, while Salisbury’s 404-ft spire, visible from forty miles away, 
is the tallest in England. A local rhyme declares that this infinitely 
graceful edifice, which took forty years to build, has as many pillars, 
windows and doors as the year has hours, days and months. It also 
houses the mechanism of the reputedly oldest clock in England, dating 
from about 1385. This mechanism is not, however, quite so remarkable 
as that of another in the next county, Gloucestershire, for the church 
clock at Eldersfield (near Tewkesbury) is run by what must be the most 
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unique and amazing machinery in Christendom. It was evolved from 
the spring of a gramophone, bicycle wheels and a grass mower. Other 
parts came from an old door-knocker, pieces of harness and a steel 
poker. The pendulum is a skittle and a penny, the framework was 
made from the timber of an old gate-post and the tailboard of a wag- 
gon. And believe it one has to, for the locals confirm it—this ingenious 
masterpiece still keeps quite good time. 

If one is not deterred by the somewhat morbid, a few churches 
harbour some distinctly gruesome relics. The Bone Crypt, for example, 
in Holy Trinity Church, Rothwell, some four miles north-west of 
Kettering. A century or two ago the sexton was digging a grave in the 
church floor when the ground subsided and he fell into a huge hole 
that was already there. It proved to be a veritable charnel-house of 
bones and skulls. The crypt was cleared, and six hundred skulls were 
unearthed, along with the thigh-bones of nearly eleven thousand 
persons. One explanation of this mystery is that the spot was used 
as an annexe burial ground for the overflow from the cemetery outside. 
But it seems unlikely that the additional ground would have had to 
accommodate so many bodies. A more likely solution is that the crypt 
served as a communal grave for casualties from the battlefield of 
Naseby, ten miles away. A fee is asked for the privilege of viewing 
these grim remainders, stored in serried rows round the vault for 
convenience. Hardly a display one associates with a church, yet it 
draws a good many sightseers, as does the only other exhibition of 
its kind in the country—one thousand and more gaping heads neatly 
arranged on shelves in the crypt of Hythe Church, Kent. 

White paper gloves seem a queer mark of respect to offer to the 
dead, but it was once customary in many parishes to carry these at the 
funerals of young girls who died unmarried. Years ago many churches 
retained these relics, but paper is too flimsy to withstand the impact of 
time, and the only specimens the writer has been able to find are at 
Abbots Ann Church, in Hampshire. 

In the parish church of Tredington, near Tewkesbury, is what is 
probably the strangest and most fearsome remnant of a long-forgotten 
age possessed by any church in the kingdom. Sunk into the floor of 
the porch is the fossilized form of a prehistoric monster—an ichthyo- 
saurus—nine feet in length, probably found buried in some field near 
by. So far as I have been able to check, it is unique for a church to 
possess a dungeon, but one is to be found under the tower of the 
church at Great Salkeld, Cumberland. This is one of the Border 
churches which had to be fortified against the Scottish raids, and 
doubtless the cell was put to very good use. 
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Over a period I have found several churches with barrel organs, 
though in only one of them was the primitive music-maker still being 
used to furnish the church music. At Udimore, in Sussex, they had 
lately resurrected from a local oast house the seventeenth century 
instrument which was formerly used in the church. The barrel organ 
at Piddinghoe (one of the only three Sussex churches with round 
instead of square towers) is preserved only in thankful remembrance 
of its former good offices. But at Leldreth, near Cambridge, was an 
old barrel organ which was still doling out its potted tunes for the 
Sunday services. As for the music of the bells, at Quarley, Hampshire, 
one sees the strange feat of operators ringing from inside the church 
the three bells that are hung in a shelter outside the building. At Wood- 
rising in Norfolk, the solitary church bell rings from its well-detached 
housing, an old thatched shelter in the churchyard. A detached bell- 
cage also functions for the church at East Bergholt, near Ipswich; a 
new peal of bells proved too heavy for the tower, and it collapsed. 
Another detached campanile—in the grounds of Brookland Church 
near Rye—was built of wreckage from the sea. 

Once one is launched on this alluring pastime of questing the 
unknown, the strange and the fascinating, one develops an increasingly 
insatiable itch for information. One simply must go on, if not today, 
then to-morrow, next week or next year, nosing happily into every 
odd corner of this engaging land of ours, engaging for its infinite 
assortment of interests. An Englishman was once Pope of Rome. 

He was, in fact, the only Englishman ever to sit the papal throne, 
and there is to be found a tablet to the memory of this Nicholas 
Breakspear Esquire, who became Pope Adrian IV, in the church at 
Abbots Langley in Hertfordshire. One might expect his elevation to 
this dizzy distant eminence to have alienated him at least in some 
degree from the land of his birth. But not a bit of it; Nicholas remained 
a deep-dyed British patriot; it was he who granted Ireland to the 
English Crown. 

At Bexley Church, Kent, is an example of the candle-snuffer spire, 
a spire feature so seldom seen. The extrinsic beauty of this part, in 
varticular, of a church is such that when a church at Winterbourne was 
demolished many years ago, its spire was preserved and set alone amidst 
wooded country in the next county, a few miles from its former site. 
Being hollow, it functioned usefully as an air-raid shelter throughout 
the War. If you gaze over the tree tops about Hanbrook you can see 
this graceful spire that has wandered away into the woods. 

In Ampney Crucis Church in the same county there stands beside 
the pulpit a giant hour-glass of the kind used about the seventeenth 
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century to check the length of sermons. Before the days of lamps and 
candles, churches were lighted from a cresset stone, a rock hewn with 
many holes to hold oil and wicks, and one of these is preserved in 
Brecon Cathedral. A charming example of thatched church, of which 
an intensive search would produce very few, is one in the Isle of 
Wight, at Freshwater, and it contrasts with the up to date touch that has 
come to some of the modern churches, as for instance to the Vauxhall 
Baptist Church in Kennington Lane, London, where the old straight- 
backed chairs have given place to tip-up cinema seats—one of a number 
of new-day thoughts for the church-comfort of folk who would 
otherwise stay away. 

As we go our ways exploring-bent, our trail may lie across some 
handsome medieval bridge. As many of these were built by the 
monasteries and other religious foundations it is not surprising that 
chapels were also erected on some, to remind wayfarers of this fact. 
Characteristic examples of these bridge chapels survive at Wakefield, 
Rotherham, Bradford-on-Avon, Derby, and St. Ives (Huntingdon- 
shire). Now and again, built into some old bridge like these is a sculp- 
tured warning against wilful injury to the structure. These old notices 
cautioned that anyone found guilty of the felony rendered himself 
liable to transportation for life—a salutary threat which doubtless 
served as an effective deterrent. 

It is quite an unusual experience to motor, cycle or walk to an 
island—to the Holy Island of Lindisfarne, for example, a craggy rock 
three miles off the Northumberland coast. Tall guide-poles mark the 
route, and it is best to follow it rigidly, lest one gets stuck in a patch 
of soft sand and has to abandon the vehicle to the mercy of the 
returning seas. But once safely across the wide and treacherous 
waste of sand, the risk proves well worth while. Barely two miles 
wide, the island has a real old-world village of some two hundred 
and fifty souls, and many grizzled old seafaring folk with thrilling 
tales to tell. 

The name ‘Holy’ Island comes about through its very early con- 
nection with Christianity; the Priory dates back to a.p. 635. The 
churchyard includes what is colloquially known as the Petting Stone, 
and couples married in the church conclude the ceremony by leaping 
over the boulder for luck—a tradition still religiously observed. About 
1550 the island was fortified and the castle (which became National 
Trust property in 1944) built. A more perilously perched fortress there 
never was, with its great walls and staunch bastions set high into the 
solid rock. A visitor can stop on the island overnight, if he likes, at one 
of the fine old inns. He may have to anyway, for unless he has 
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made inquiries beforehand, the sea may forestall his return, since 
no crossing is possible except at low tide. 

Reconnoitring in Cornwall, one must not pass without inspection 
the charming a flourishing fishing village of Fowey. Today Fowey 
is a quaint, oft-sleepy little town; sleepy, yet dreaming of its glorious 
- past, for time was when Foyens were acclaimed England’s most daring 
and valiant fighting men. In matters of seamanship they led the whole 
kingdom, for the village sent to the fleet which Edward III collected 
for the siege of Calais no fewer than forty-seven ships and seven hundred 
and seventy men. In 1457 Fowey was surprised by the Normans, under 
orders from the King of France, the village plundered, and half of 
it burned to the ground. Seeking opportunity to avenge this ignominy, 
a fort was built on either side of the inlet, and at night a huge chain was 
dropped between them to trap the next enemy vessels that dared to 
repeat the affront. But none did. 

When Edward IV made peace with France, Fowey would have 
none of it, so Edward sent commissioners to a near-by town, who 
invited the villagers to come and talk it over. When they came they 
were seized, their leader hanged and their ships sequestered, along 
with the great chain. Thus did an English king break his strongest 
weapon, to gratify a foreign sovereign. The village is the birthplace 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in whose novels it plays an important 
part as ‘Troy Town’. Battered ships captured from the common enemy 
of the day have left relicts all over the little town, including the ancient 
church, the chancel of which was made from a disabled vessel of the 
Invincible Armada. 

Fowey’s jumbled dwellings and steep streets abut right on to the 
sea, and there is a story, easy to believe when you have seen the village, 
that a certain fine lady, while busy at her toilet, was greatly perturbed 
by the appearance through her bedroom window of the bowsprit of a 
ship which had escaped from its moorings. 


CHAPTER XX 
TALES TOLD IN CHURCHYARDS 


AN explorer with any aversion from churchyards must certainly 
thrust it from him, for graveyards harbour a boundless store of fascinat- 
ing secrets. But he must be curious enough to inquire into them, other- 
wise these restrained repositories remain just cemeteries off the route. 
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No one would knowingly pass up engaging links with the archers of 
England or the first President of the United States, grim tales of body- 
snatching days, the surpassing wit of tombstone philosophy, poignant 
memorials to animal friendships, or the passing strange devices men 
have employed to insure safe entrée to an unknown world. 

Here then is a chapter which may pique a wanderer to seek where 
he has not thought of seeking, or to go on exploring when a clue 
especially attracts him. Like others of the discoveries set down in this 
book, these next pages parade a selection from a very large collection 
of churchyard yarns which is not exclusively from my own not 
inconsiderable log, but includes many items gleaned from the kindred 
spirits one so often encounters when exploring-bent. There is no reason 
to doubt their accuracy, though it may be that here and there some 
change has occurred in the intervening years. 

A wanderer whom I once met while exploring in the Midlands 
exchanged notes with me as to south-country discoveries. ““Of course 
you have seen the churchyard at Kinson,” said he. He had picked upon 
a wayside cemetery that was not of my collection, so he told me about 
it: a little old village off the Bournemouth-Ringwood road, with an 
even older church possessing a squat square tower, and half-way up 
it a ledge. The older inhabitants know quite a lot about this odd feature 
of the tower of Kinson Church. It is broken away in places, and they 
tell you that this was caused by the hoisting of barrels of brandy into 
the belfry, which housed them until they were sold. Near the church 
door is an old tomb, and this also served for secret storage: one side 
was hinged to make access easier. A smuggler stronghold was Kinson, 
and the churchyard too bears evidence of loyalty to the contraband 
cause, and hate of the men who made war on it. On one gravestone is 
an inscription to the memory of Robert Trotman “who was barbar- 
ously murder’d on the shore, near Poole, 24th March, 176s. 


A little tea, one leaf I did not steal, 
For guiltless bloodshed I to God appeal; 
Put Tea in one scale, Human Blood in t’other, 


And think, what ’tis to slay thy harmless brother.” 


One can, in fact, hardly ponder on old-time smugglers without 
immediate visions of innocent-looking little old near-the-coast Sussex 
churches and church houses. Without fear of contradiction it can be 
said that a great many of these functioned as store-houses or hide-outs 
for the black marketeers of the day; whether or not with the connivance 
of the clergy, history is silent. But one Sussex church which seems to 
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have forsworn the smuggler’s wiles, or at least to have since wiped 
its slate clean of any connection, is the little church at Harting, a Down- 
land village with, by the way, a traditional Whitsuntide ‘liquid dole’ of 
generous proportions. Come Whit Monday and seventy-two gallons 
of ale are distributed free to all local men who care to qualify for it by 
marching in procession, headed by a brass band, to the church service. 
The dole is made by the churchwardens afterwards, then the candidates 
form up again and march to the inn for a traditional luncheon and 
party; its chief feature naturally, Sussex fare and folk songs. Lately, 
appeals were made for £3,000 to repair the Cathedral of the Downs 
as Harting’s church is known. In its churchyard lies Anthony Trollope, 
of writing and red pillar-box renown. This was a literary family 
indeed, for Anthony’s brother also was a novelist, and from his mother’s 
pen came, among other things, Domestic Manners of the Americans. 

The honoured remains of most of our poets, in fact, grace, not the 
abbeys and cathedrals but little country churchyards like this one, with 
simple headstones to their memories. One of the most pleasing sights 
of England is the smiling vale of Grasmere. The church adjoins the 
Ambleside road, and in its grounds rest the treasured remnants of 
William Wordsworth amid a setting every bit as enchanting as the 
poems of this mesmerist of the written word. And not so far away lies 
John Ruskin, under the cedars of Coniston churchyard, which is set 
in another Lakeland gem that lately came into the safe keeping of the 
National Trust. 

There is a rather sleepy old town called Pickering, which would be 
missed by impatient tourists eager to pass on to Yorkshire’s moors and 
dales which fan out from its edge. But not by the tarrying explorer; 
he would find much that is worth while in the town itself, particularly 
the church, with its rather grotesque frescoes. One portrays in series 
all the vivid details of Herod’s Feast—Salome’s dance, John the Baptist 
kneeling headless while the dancer awaits, platter in hand, the fruits of 
her pitiless demand on the wavering king. In a final scene the medieval 
painter shows John, with his head replaced, gazing sadly at the revolting 
spectacle. Pickering Church is withal an Americans’ Mecca. Many 
contributions have flowed across the Atlantic to help with its upkeep, 
and if you study the memorial tablets you discover why. Buried here 
are two men who helped in the planning of the American Capital. 
Two other memorials commemorate the U.S. Ambassador, W. H. 
Page, and the military alliance between the two nations made in 1917. 

Long before the latter event—on a January day in 1652—they 
buried in the churchyard of All Saints, of the quiet Essex town of 
Maldon, a Lawrence Washington Esquire. Eighty years on was born 
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his great-great-grandson George, the Virginia Gentleman who fought 
for and won American independence from his fatherland and became 
Uncle Sam’s first President. Small wonder that the tomb of destiny in 
this peaceful Maldon churchyard draws its seasonal meed of grateful 
pilgrims from the land to whose charter it gave birth. 

On the western border of Middlesex is another cemetery of 
Colonial renown. In Harefield Churchyard rest the bodies of some 
hundred and fifty Australian soldiers who died at Breakspear Hall 
when this was a hospital, and a large monument marks the tomb of 
General Campbell, a Crimean V.C. The church’s east wall also bears 
inspection for the marks apparently made by bowmen of England 
who sharpened their arrows on the stonework. 

Until it was prohibited by an Act of Parliament of 1832, church- 
yards were often rifled by “‘body-snatchers’ who disinterred corpses and 
sold them to surgeons for autopsy. One method which relatives used 
to cheat these harpies of their prey was to hire a weighty stone coffin- 
cover and invert it over the grave until such time as the deceased was 
beyond service to surgery. Since the practice is now very much an 
affair of the past, one need have no qualms about examining any of 
these old mort-safes one finds. One at least is preserved in the church- 
yard at Pannal, Harrogate. At Morpeth (Northumberland) on the 
Great North Road is a churchyard watch-tower from which it used 
to be customary to spy out these pleasant fellows. And whoever it was 
that wrote long verses about Man’s Ingratitude to Man must have had 
in mind the priceless story of the one-time squire of this place Morpeth. 
He raised his employees’ pay, and the grateful workers spent the in- 
crease on a monument to commemorate his generosity. But the squire 
must have hailed from Aberdeen; what was this, he decided, but 
evidence that the men could well afford to do without the pay rise. 
So he forthwith rescinded it. 

In another Yorkshire churchyard—at Kirkby—is a tombstone 
dedicated to a married couple who died from overwork. A knight and 
his lady earned evergreen remembrance by cutting and reaping a whole 
field of corn in a single day—in that time a stupendous feat, and it 
proved fatal. To reach a good old age is an attainment which anyone 
would consider merited an epitaph, the more so when the old-timer 
ventured upon an act of supreme independence at his ripe years. The 
churchyard at Battle, Sussex, includes the grave and epitaph of one 
Isaac Ingall who died in 1798, aged 120. Isaac was a butler at Battle 
Abbey and, so his inscription proudly claims, complained of his 
employers’ ungrateful treatment, thereupon giving notice—at age 
one hundred. 
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Indeed there are few more prolific hunting grounds for the inquisi- 
tive explorer than the sleeping acres of our country churchyards. Many 
an epitaph hunter has, by browsing among the aging headstones, 
discovered a new gem for his collection. It would be accounted flippant 
and irreverent today, but in times past it was customary to record on 
your burial stone in pithy wit, wisdom or satire your especial virtues, 
failings or foibles. A pity, perhaps, that the practice is no more, since 
it perpetuated salutary object-lessons for those that followed. 

One cemetery alone may supply a whole enviable collection. For 
example the churchyard in the old town of Kingsbridge, Devon. The 
choicest here is a tablet to the memory of Bone Philip who died in 
1793. At his request were included the words: 


Here lie I at the chancel door, 
Here lie I because I am poor; 
The further in, the more you pay, 
Here lie I as warm as they. 


No one will doubt the truth behind that last line. Nor indeed should 
one neglect the timely reminder and candid counsel imparted by four 
terse lines incised on a gravestone in a little churchyard outside Stock- 
port: 

Remember, man, as you pass by, 
As I lie here, so you must lie; 

As you are now, I used to be, 
Prepare yourself to follow me. 


You may dispute that humorous intent underlay that composition, 
but you will hardly question the mood of the wit who added the 
subscription: “To follow you we are not content, until we know 
which way you went’. 

A rhyme in the chapel dedicated to St. Catherine on the cliff at 
Abbotsbury, Dorset, strikes a nuptial note. To this saint, female 
worshippers were wont to pray for the gift of a husband. By way of 
material assistance in their supplication, candidates made use of some 
ads thoughtfully supplied. Into three holes petitioners placed knee and 
hands and recited a prayer in rhyme: 


A husband, St. Catherine, 

A handsome one, St. Catherine, 
A rich one, St. Catherine, 

A nice one, St. Catherine, 

And soon, St. Catherine. 
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Incurable irascibility was the curse of a certain Sir John Lilburne, 
distinguished seventeenth century soldier though he was, and his 
penchant for quarrelling with his closest friends is commemorated in 
a churchyard at Sunderland, his place of birth and burial, in a rhyme 
of neat conception :— 


Is John departed, and is Lilburne gone? 
Farewell to both, to Lilburne and to John! 

Yet being gone, take this advice from me, 

Let them not both in one grave buried be; 
Here lay ye John, lay Lilburne thereabout, 

For if they both should meet they will fall out! 


Names proved a fruitful source of inspiration to the composers of 
epitaphs, and I found what must surely be one of the best compositions 
in this vein in the churchyard at Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire. It 
bore the title “Knott Dead’’, and ran: 


Here lies a man that was Knott born, 
His father was Knott before him, 

He lived Knott, and did Knott die, 
Yet underneath this stone doth lie 
Knott christened, 

Knott begot, 

And here he lies 

And yet was Knott. 


The nearest modern approach to the incorrigible wit of old-style 
epitaph philosophy seems to be the tombstone in a Blackpool church- 
yard over the grave of Richard Barlow, a Lancashire and Test Match 
cricketer who passed on in 1919, and whose stone bears a list of his 
achievements. Then, under sculptured facsimiles of bat, ball and 
stumps appears the brief epigram: ““Bowled at last’. Perhaps the spirit 
of sport will revive the gay graveyard wit of the past. We shall see. 

Exploring-bent in the New Forest, I heard of a grave-tender who 
was a miracle-man with small birds of many breeds. Hastening along 
to the parish church at Brockenhurst (mentioned, by the bye, in 
Domesday) I snapped a robin flying to take food from the lips of this 
churchyard naturalist. This experience—birds in a churchyard— 
reminded me of an earlier car ride along the London-Tonbridge road, 
when my eye had lighted on a pathetic little roadside necropolis 
adjoining a service garage. I stopped and inquired. It appears that 
Commander Tomlinson, proprietor of the station, considerately buries 
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the animal victims of the traffic that passes his garage. There were some 
twelve tombstones, and people regularly lay flowers on the graves. 
Tomlinson writes the epitaphs. 

Pets, whether road casualties or not, often, I later on learned, share 
with man the privilege of interment even in hallowed precincts. In one 
house of worship the church cat has been specially honoured. Over his 
remains lies a stone with the dates 1912-27. For fifteen years Puss made 
St. Mary’s, Redcliffe (Bristol) his home, wandering where he willed, 
often even into the pulpit where he would curl up and sleep shame- 
lessly throughout the sermon. 

Another cat memorial, in Shugborough Park, Staffordshire, shares 
the monument erected to the memory of Admiral George Anson, 
navigator. An urn holds her ashes as well as her picture. It seems a 
rather exaggerated token until you discover that this was a most 
uncommon cat; she was the explorer’s inseparable companion, and 
accompanied him on all his world travels. 

Newstead, Nottinghamshire, was the ancestral home of Lord 
Byron, and the Abbey is filled with tangible memories of the eccentric 
poet, and one of the most impressive is his memorial to his dog. It 
might have been designed for his best friend, which, in fact, it was. 
Runs the epitaph: “Near this spot are deposited the remains of one 
who possessed beauty without vanity, strength without insolence, 
courage without ferocity, and all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, which would be unmeaning flattery if inscribed over 
human ashes, is but a just tribute to the memory of Boatswain, a dog, 
who was born in Newfoundland, May, 1803, and died at Newstead, 
November 18, 1808”. A poem which follows ends sadly: “To mark a 
friend’s remains these stones arise: I never knew but one, and here he 
lies”’. 

In Blockley (Worcestershire) Churchyard is a tombstone to, of all 
things, a fish. An inscription and life-size figure of the beloved pet are 
carved on the large headstone which surmounts the grave. He had 
earned this tribute to his memory by tamely feeding from his owner’s 
hand and declining to end his mortal span until he had attained the 
goodly age of twenty years. 

After a war which resulted in millions of human casualties, the 
equine losses might excusably have been overlooked. But here and 
there you find touching reminders of the services rendered in the 
First World War by these faithful beasts. One, in the church of St. 
Jude’s-on-the-Hill, Hampstead, London—a striking bronze statue— 
bears the inscription: “In grateful and reverent memory of the 
Empire’s Horses who fell in the Great War. Most obediently and often 
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most painfully they died, faithful unto death. Not one of them is 
forgotten before God”. The Reverend Basil Bourchier, who erected 
the monument, was well known for his animal sympathies. 

But I doubt if there is another institution quite like that at Moles- 
worth (Huntingdonshire), where pet lovers maintain a fair-sized 
cemetery devoted entirely to departed animal friends of all sorts. And 
an even larger one near Victoria Gate in Hyde Park, London. This is 
controlled by the Ministry of Works, and there are some three hundred 
dogs’ graves in the cemetery, each with its tombstone; some are of 
marble. All bear fond or informative epitaphs. One, to Puck, reads: 
“In a false world this heart was brave and true”. Another, to Balco: 
““who was poisoned by a cruel Swiss, Berne, 1889”. 

It seems that one factor which seldom evoked the eloquence of the 
epitaph writers was professional prowess, no matter how excellent a 
craftsman the subject might have been. There is, however, a memorial 
to the first man to build an organ. John Laycock was the man, and to 
commemorate his work a model of the instrument, correct to the last 
detail, stands mutely but grandly above his grave in the churchyard at 
Kildwick, Yorkshire. In fact, almost everything else but occupation is 
reflected in man’s memorials to man in the churchyards. Cornwall 
even has a memorial to a dead language. In 1672 the last sermon in the 
county tongue was preached at Landewedriack. Five years afterwards 
Dolly Pentreath of Mousehole, the only surviving fluent master of the 
language died, and Cornishmen raised a monument to her memory 
at Paul. The church at Great Wishford, in Wiltshire, has panels set in 
one wall which record variations in bread prices through a hundred 
and twenty years. Perhaps these are another reminder of times when, 
minus hall and institute, the church itself was the information centre for 
all the affairs of the parish. 

Very curious last wishes are sometimes left behind when persons 
forsake this bothersome world. There is a Foundation named after a 
certain Yorkshireman which reflected a queer mixing of sentiments 
concerning this world and the next. £1,200 a year goes to twelve needy 
students who doubtless revere the memory of the rather eccentric 
Christopher Tancred who left funds in trust for this purpose, provided 
that the coffin containing his body was kept above ground. And so 
every year the trustees had to satisfy themselves that this odd condition 
of the charity had not been tinkered with. And now, egad, it has, for 
the estate on which the coffin lay was lately sold, and old Tancred’s 
remains now rest below ground in a tomb at Whixley Church. 

Happily, however, the 200-year-old legacy has been allowed to 
continue. Probably Tancred himself would not have wished otherwise, 
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but he might have been more than a little concerned at his entomb- 
ment, as doubtless would William Louden who died in 1841, leaving 
orders that his descendants should retain property bequeathed them 
only so long as his body remained unburied. Louden’s urgent demand 
was inspired, it seems, by the feeling that, when called on at Judgment 
Day, he would be able to steal a march on those sealed up in the soil. 
There used to be nothing very unusual about this belief; a good many 
otherwise normal folk of that day held the same theory. May this and 
the suggestions in the preceding pages set many readers pursuing this 
strange panorama of the churchyards; the concrete ivy-clad obelisk, 
with Will Louden’s coffin protruding amidships, is in the churchyard 
at Pinner, Middlesex. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THAT WEATHERVANE 


I’Li warrant that not one passer-by in a thousand thinks to cock his 
eye at those lofty emblems silhouetted against the heavens, that seem 
to stand celestial guard over the churches, public buildings and country 
mansions they adorn. Even if noticed, they appear so distant and dim 
that the average gazer is apt to dismiss chanticleer and his now multi- 
form descendants with the single thought: “Oh, just a wind-vane,” 
and pass on. 

But the truth is, through the ages symbolism and fancy have com- 
bined to produce vanes in such variety that they assume an interest 
which is much more than that of just wind-pointers. Hosts of fascinat- 
ing examples are to be seen about town and country, and it is well 
worth while to look out for attractive specimens, even if it sometimes 
means a crick in the neck and a pair of binoculars to examine features 
of a specially interesting spire-top vane not readily visible to the naked 
eye. Incidentally, the church steeple gives its name to the steeplechase 
race; the first horse races were rough and ready gallops across country, 
the stages being marked by the steeples of village churches. 

The earliest known device for determining wind direction was that 
used on the Tower of the Winds at Athens, and built about 100 B.c. 
But the first vane to be adorned with the familiar rooster was fitted 
to a church in the Tyrol about eleven hundred and thirty years ago. It 
symbolized Peter’s denial of his Master before the twice-repeated 
crowing of the cock, and the old English church masons then fixed 
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one to every church they built, as a warning to other folk not to follow 
the betrayer’s example. 

However, the actual origin of a chanticleer as a summit ornament 
is shrouded in mystery, for, centuries earlier the image of a cock had 
another, though similar, rdle. Placed by the ancients on the topmost 
branch of a sacred tree, its function, as it waved in the breeze, was to 
hold the spirits of evil at bay and keep misfortune in general at a safe 
distance. When temples, then churches, replaced sacred trees and 
groves, it may be that the architects were actuated by the same motive. 
Other objects, too, you still find graced with the cherished emblem. In 
parts of Germany chanticleer continues to crest the maypole, which 
is heathen in origin. 

Although the old tradition is still followed when building many 
new churches, there is a strong feeling that pagan symbols have no 
place in a Christian community. At least, that is the view of many 
rather tight-laced clerics, and of late there has been a definite tendency 
to break away, substituting other tokens. So some churches have 
incorporated in their vane the emblem of their patron saint. St. 
Clement Danes, Strand, London, has St. Clement’s badge, an anchor. 
Often the vane surmounting civic buildings and family chapels is 
modelled on the family crest of founder or owner. Above the clock of 
London’s Royal Exchange is the grasshopper crest of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Elizabethan Lord Mayor and merchant, who founded that 
institution. It was said, the afterwards wealthy merchant owed to one. 
of these humble creatures his meeting with the man who helped to 
make the Royal Exchange enterprise possible. 

Not so far away is the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, its steeple tipped 
with a fearsome dragon. Old Mother Shipton, the cave-born seeress 
whose forecasts had an uncanny way of coming true, at least in part, 
hinted at ominous happenings when Grasshopper and Dragon should 
meet. Such an encounter seemed pretty remote, so nobody worried 
overmuch. Yet the two did meet, Gresham’s Grasshopper from his 
lofty perch and the gilded saurian from his eminence over two hundred 
and thirty feet above Cheapside—in the same factory, for repairs. 
Happily, the more direful elements of the prophecy were not fulfilled; 
no calamities were reported. 

Vanes on guildhalls often symbolize a great local event or the 
gallant enterprise of a native of the town, as in the case of the fine model 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s ship on the Guildhall at Rochester, Kent. 
Shovel was apprenticed to a cobbler, but ran away to sea, rose rapidly, 
and was knighted for gallantry when commanding a ship in the Battle 
of Bantry Bay. Promoted to admiral’s rank, he fought stirring sea 
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battles off Beachy Head, La Hogue and Malaga. Next he stormed and 
captured Barcelona, and was returning home when he was wrecked 
off the Scilly Isles and drowned, in 1707. 

A royal parish is identified by the crown above the weathervane. 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields is one of London’s examples. The oldest vane 
in the City of London is, curiously enough, on its smallest church— 
St. Ethelburga’s, in Bishopsgate. The date on the vane shows it to have 
been erected in 1671. 

Purely ornamental vanes take a variety of forms—perhaps a collec- 
tion of metal flags, a fleeing stag, or a boy kicking a ball. Encountering 
these, it is interesting to speculate on, but better still, ascertain, their 
origin. The last-named is on a foundling site, and the vane on Suffolks 
School, Enfield, was specially fixed there for educational purposes. A 
picturesque vane which invites inquiry on the Oxford-Faringdon road 
depicts hounds facing all points of the compass. The vane marks the 
site of the old Berkshire Hunt Kennels, at Kingston Bagpuze. 

As the original weathervanes were invariably surmounted by a 
cock, you find gilded chanticleers still heavily outnumbering all other 
forms. Many of all designs suffered severely in the fierce gales of recent 
years, and were repaired, their misfortunes being made an opportunity 
to re-gild a large number. Then came the war in the air, which settled 
many more for good. But the earlier repairs, probably the first under- 
taken since erection, produced discoveries which surprised even the 
church authorities themselves. 

At St. John’s Church, Walton, Cheshire, for instance, steeplejacks 
found the names of some of the earliest vicars and wardens inscribed 
on the steeple bird, with the dates of their appointments—an odd place 
for such a record. In other cases bullet marks were found, with conse- 
guent speculation as to whether these were merely stray shots, or relics 
of the markmanship of merry musketeers on what, to them, must have 
represented tempting targets. 

Although inscriptions are normally indiscernible, it is sometimes 
possible to distinguish bullet holes, and often other oddities, with the 
aid of field glasses. Closer acquaintance with the weathercock on St. 
Mary’s, Stamford, Lincolnshire, reveals spikes on the back and neck 
of the figure. This was a convincing reminder, no doubt, of the dangers 
attending an attempt to straddle the bird—a feat which in the bold 
days of yore was frequently essayed, and achieved, by the architect 
and other venturesome members of his staff, amid the applause of an 
admiring crowd, to celebrate their completion of the building. 

However diminutive a steeple-top weathercock may appear to 
the naked eye, most are quite large; many are of giant proportions. 
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The spiked chanticleer at Stamford measures a mere two feet eight 
inches from tail-tip to bill, but the weathercock that adorns London’s 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East is a full ten feet long. 

Some weathervanes, though attached to sacred premises, have 
histories which are in strange contrast to their hallowed precincts. 
When, years ago, a well-wisher gave a sum of money for the erection 
of a clock on the tower of Priston Church, Somerset, the amount of 
the gift far exceeded the cost. With the surplus it was decided to fix 
a weathercock in addition. Accordingly, Priston’s parishioners being 
proud-minded folk, a bird was ordered for “one of the highest spires 
in England”’. 

In due time, to the intense gratification of the waiting parish, there 
arrived a gilded chanticleer large enough for a cathedral. Even so, some 
funds still remained, so the good folk determined to celebrate the 
occasion in the good old-fashioned way. Filling the hollow bird with 
as much ale as it would hold—and it was many gallons—the villagers 
first demolished the contents, then hoisted the empty cock to the top 
of the tower, where for many years now, proudly erect on one leg, 


the lordly bird has fulfilled its appointed part. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THEY HOLD; THEIRNSECKESS S150 


Atone with all her other attributes, England—bless her—has a cer- 
tain group of attractions which should mean mountains to questers 
with a true curiosity complex. For England is Mystery Island. A 
ghostly pygmy wood old as the Druids; an ageless subterranean forest; 
strange monuments to a hidden past; mystic stones that have baffled 
engineers, archaeologists and scientists alike. To find and examine 
these and a hundred other enigmas of their ilk, may gratify some 
explorer’s curiosity that perhaps has consumed him like a fiery thirst 
until opportunity turned up to quench it. 

Happily, there is this innate inquisitiveness in the make-up of most 
of us. Most of us, too, like to form our own theories as to the reasons 
for things unexplained, despite the surprising number of impressive 
old monuments and landmarks, relics and curiosities that have withstood 
every effort to solve them. 

Near Great Meols, on the Wirral Peninsula, is a mysterious sub- 
marine forest which is locally known as Meol’s Stocks. Strange finds 
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have been made among these gaunt, branchless tree stumps standing 
far out in the Irish Sea, and wholly visible when the tide is low. The 
age and origin of this eerie assemblage of buried trees are unknown, 
but it is thought that they may once have been part of a vast forest of 
oak and fir which stretched the whole length of the Cheshire and 
Lancashire coasts and for many miles inland. . 

As possible proof of this, on the Cheshire coast in Victoria’s reign 
were unearthed the prone remains of some giant oaks, a mere remnant 
of one colossal trunk measuring over sixty feet in length and more 
than seven feet thick. Another theory is that the stumps have been 
there since the Flood. Be that as it-may, the only mystery-laden won- 
ders of their kind which surpass them are on the plane of the Petrified 
Forest of Arizona. Several ancient domestic instruments and weapons 
of war have been found in this sea-preserved forest off Cheshire; a lot 
of them are now in the Williamson Art Gallery at Birkenhead—old 
coins, knives, cross-bow bolts... . 

Uncanny mystery invests other aged woodlands. Wanderers across 
Dartmoor should halt awhile at the inn and group of houses called 
Two Bridges, and walk over to Wistman’s Wood, where tradition 
avers that Druids practised their bloody rites. This may well be true, 
for few woodlands are more eerie than this one. Rooted literally in 
the granite boulders is a grove of stunted, moss-grown oaks of grotesque 
shapes. None are more than ten feet high, yet they must be hundreds 
of years old, and there are no saplings to be seen. Whatever its origin 
and history, you cannot visit this extraordinary forest without being 
deeply impressed by its ghostly mystery. 

Sooner or later one stands confronted by some strange, aged, soli- 
tary stone pillar. It is as well then, to assume the rdle of leisurely philoso- 
pher, for in due time one meets others, some single, others in pairs and 
trios supporting flat granite slabs across their tops, sometimes a whole 
collection either arranged in a circle or forming a long double avenue 
of spectral monoliths. Erecting pillars has been a custom for many 
centuries, and it is useful, before falling in with them, to have the 
various formation schemes broadly in mind, and the purpose which is 
thought to have inspired erection in the case of each form. 

The class most often met with are single standing stones, or men- 
hirs, each consisting of a solid block of granite, up-ended and sometimes 
fifteen feet high, and more. In England these rough monuments are 
found mostly in Devonshire and Derbyshire, but they also occur in 
other parts of Europe, in North Africa, Southern Asia and on lonely 
Pacific islands. Scored and pitted by the ravages of wind and rain 
and years, any hieroglyphic inscriptions they may have borne have 
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long since disappeared, but that they did once bear them seems 
probable, for a likely explanation of the presence of the stones is 
commemoration of departed chieftains of the ancient tribes who set 
them up. 

They may even record some battle fought and won, or a warrior 
king slain in action. Another theory is that they signalize some social 
occasion like an important feast. There is a lot to be said in support of 
this suggestion, for among the Naga tribes of Assam it is still customary 
to raise a menhir outside the residence of any highly-placed citizen 
who seeks to enhance his prestige by sponsoring a social function at 
which the costliness of the fare forms the primary entitlement to the 
honour. After all, to raise a stone was the only means available to the 
ancients of commemorating an event. The point that it is so difficult 
to dogmatize about is which kind of event was signalized by which 
type of memorial. What we are sure of is that the erections do fall into © 
distinct type groups. 

So, pursuing our theorizing, we come to the group which might 
be called Table Stones, since these consist of two or more tall stones 
with a transverse one laid across them. Kit’s Coty, a great cromlech 
which stands starkly on the side of Bluebell Hill between Maidstone 
and Chatham is England’s classic example of this kind of monument. 
Wayland’s Smithy in Berkshire is another. There is more than one 
theory of the wherefore of Kit’s Coty and many another erection of 
its type, and it is fun forming another idea of one’s own. It does not 
need much imagination to picture here a scene of human sacrifice and 
other practices equally horrific. But Kit’s Coty, like its counterparts, 
has also a huge boulder which serves as a back wall, and the probability 
is that this is the sepulchre of one or more V.I.P.s of Stone Age times, 
which was once sunk in the barrow on which it stands. Milleniums of 
time having worn and washed away the earth, the stones forming the 
tomb have gradually become exposed, to invite speculation by the 
explorers of succeeding centuries who have been left with no written 
chronicles to inform them. 

There is a third group of mystifying stones—those double avenues 
of mystic boulders some of the best examples of which survive on 
Dartmoor. Many of these extend for a few yards only, others are very 
much longer. Their continuity is often interrupted because some of the 
stones seem to have been worn away entirely; others have perhaps been 
taken away in more recent times. Excavations have shown still more 
to have been covered up. It is supposed that these were stones which 
enclosed trails leading to burial grounds, or which served as processional 
tracks to sacred temples, or both. There is one at Avebury, where 
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recent diggings have helped to re-establish the avenue as it originally 
was. 

Another good specimen of these mysterious relics of a people who 
lived on Dartmoor some four to five thousands years ago is the two 
stones avenues near Moreton Hampstead. At one end of each of these 
tracks is a cistvaen or cairn, which lends substance to the belief that the 
avenues were hallowed streets leading directly to them. Possibly the 
avenue stones themselves were not set there before the cairns at all, 
but were erected as and when each important death occurred, as a 
memorial to the individual when they buried him under the stone pile 
at the end of the avenue. 

On some maps these two ancient avenues are shown as the Merrivale 
Rows, and in more recent times they played another réle. Old country- 
folk thereabouts still know them as the Plague Market, for when the 
plague struck Tavistock in 1625 the Moorland farmers, fearing contact 
with the townsfolk, left their produce by the Stones to be fetched by 
customers who put their money into water to disinfect it. 

The last group of ancient stone remainders are the collections of 
boulders arranged in circles and referred to as stone, hut, or Druids’ 
circles. These are large rings of single stones, of the more elaborate 
among which Stonehenge is the best example. Confidently thought to 
be the sunworshipping temples of a people in whose lives Sun and 
Stones played the biggest parts, the collection forms either a double or 
triple (as at Stonehenge) circle, or a simple ring like Grimspound, three 
miles from Widdecombe on Dartmoor; the Coldrum Stones, near 
Trottiscliffe (Kent); the forty-eight stones of the Druid’s Circle (near 
Keswick), one of the few phrehistoric antiquities in Lakeland, but 
older than Stonehenge by some three hundred years; the Merry 
Maidens at Stanton Drew, Somerset; Arbor Low (Derbyshire); and 
the Rollright Stones, a few miles from Banbury. 

Many of these ancient institutions have colourful legends attached. 
A specially picturesque one belongs to the last-named in the title of 
The Whispering Knights of Great Rollright. But these are relatively 
recent attachments; it seems odd that although our land is rich with 
legends and folklore, there are none which throw any light on the 
origin of these aged stone monuments. Racial memory, so tenacious 
in most things, seems to have completely forgotten them. And so we 
have little but theory and supposition behind the explanations of these 
as well as scores of other miscellaneous individual stones. The famous 
Bowder Stone near Grange-in-Borrowdale has baffled both engineers 
and scientists by its incredible and sustained feat of equilibration. No 
theory satisfactorily explains Boroughbridge’s mysterious array of 
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three tall rock columns, dubbed for their shape and size (the tallest is 
over thirty feet, with a girth of sixteen) the Devil’s Arrows. Nor is 
the origin of Bowerman’s Nose, a particularly strange erection near 
the little village of Manaton on Dartmoor, confirmed either by science 
or history; it is treasured locally as the ‘Druidical Idol’. A quite modern, 
but again mysterious, structure (an obelisk) to be seen in Umberslade 
Park, Hockley Heath, near Birmingham, bears no inscription, and why 
or by whom it was put there nobody knows. 

From stones and monuments it is but a step to caves and pits. 
Visitors to Knaresborough, a pretty Yorkshire town, seldom pass on 
without inspecting the remarkable Petrifying Well, for most people 
an object of mystery and wonder. Hidden in beech woods, the dripping 
well continues unabated its astonishing work. Articles of all kinds from 
dead animals to wearing apparel have been placed beneath the water 
that drips incessantly from the overarching limestone, where they have 
been turned to stone in a comparatively short time. Close to the well 
is the cave where lived Old Mother Shipton who is said to have 
prophesied (how correctly, don’t we of this century know?) that 
“carriages without wheels would go, accidents fill the world with 
awe, and in the air men shall be seen’. 

Most counties boast a ‘prettiest village’. It would be hard to find 
a prettier than Goathland, in Yorkshire, which also harbours an ever- 
green mystery. It is on Howe Moor in the shape of the Killing Pits. 
Variously conjectured as the remains of ancient earth dwellings, iron- 
stone workings and clay quarries, the true origin of these hundred and 
seventy-five mystery holes has outwitted both geologist and historian. 

Equally mysterious are the ancient representations of a white horse 
which have been cut out of the chalk on a hillside near Westbury 
(Wiltshire) and on the Berkshire Downs at Uffington, near Wantage. 
There are others of known recent making, to wit, the chalk-cut 
equestrian figure on a Weymouth hill of King George III, cock-hatted 
and spurred, who by staying in that town made it famous as a health 
resort. But the horses at Uffington and Westbury are of assured ancient 
vintage, though nobody knows how ancient. The Westbury animal, 
a hundred and eighty feet from head to tail, is supposed to mark the 
spot where Alfred scored one of his biggest successes against the Danes 
(Ethandune, or Edington, in 878) while that at Uffington (twice as 
long) commemorates in the general belief another Saxon victory at 
Ashdown. 

Of late the memorial at Westbury has been outlined with bricks, a 
process which has altered its original form somewhat, but Uffington’s 
animal still remains as it was, a curious figure with long neck and short 
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legs which are out of all proportion to the rest of its body. But nobody 
can dispute that it is a horse. Some chroniclers ascribe the handiwork 
to the generally supposed Saxon veneration for the horse, but no known 
explanation exists of these fantastic memorials which in strange, white 
majesty have survived the centuries to taunt each succeeding genera- 
tion with doubt and conjecture. 

Even more mysterious than the horses are some other giant forms 
which have been hewn out of the chalk of southern hills. On the 
Downs above the sleepy little Dorset village of Cerne Abbas is the 
hundred-and-eighty-foot figure of a man brandishing a club two-thirds 
of his own length, and known as the Giant of Trendle Hill. His out- 
lines, which are made by a two-foot-wide trench, sprawl over some- 
thing like an acre of ground. If, as is claimed, he has been there some 
four thousand years, then he must be a relic of the Bronze Age. More 
recently a historian explained him as the representation of a Saxon god, 
but the story most often told is that once upon a time there was a 
giant who used to devour sheep belonging to the farmers of Cerne 
Abbas. One day, as the ogre lay sheep-gorged on the hillside, some 
brave sons of the soil came and pegged him to the ground. Then they 
killed him and traced his outline in the turf as a warning to any other 
giant who might plan to make himself objectionable to the folk around. 

But surpassing even the Cerne Giant in size is the Long Man of 
Wilmington, Sussex, who is two hundred and thirty feet high. 
Thought to be either a prehistoric type of sun calendar or the personi- 
fication of an ancient British deity within whose outlines human bodies 
were gathered and burned, the Long Man is easily the largest represen- 
tation of a human figure in the world. He is, in fact, over twice the 
height of New York’s Statue of Liberty, measured from head to 
heel. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PAGEANTRY OF LONDON RIVER 


A FRENCH pageant-maker was invited to stage our own Victory 
Pageant on our own River Thames because we had forgotten how to 
do such things ourselves. But the entire water spectacle proved so 
striking and successful that this deplorable lapse from the Britain-Can- 
Do-It spirit of an earlier day is likely to be corrected. An effort is 
to be made to keep alive traditional Thames grandeur, along with 
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Britons’ interest in its liquid history, for it is a sorry fact that our most 
historic highway is by sightseers the most neglected. 

Only at the Boat Race and Regattas is the average Londoner 
Thames-conscious, and even then he thinks of the event, not of 
the river. Liquid history from its source down to the ominous 
quadragon on the White Tower (built by the Conqueror to overawe 
the City); from this, the last of the bridges, it turns to liquid com- 
merce, and the name Thames changes to London River for all 
workers ashore and afloat. 

Father Thames is the busiest tideway in the world, its dock area the 
largest ever built, both incessantly a-bustle with craft from the globe 
over, carrying commodities to and from the world’s clearing house. 
Since the Norman Conquest the broad approaches to the river have 
been a funnel wide open to world trade, and it is little wonder that the 
blocking of this vast sea terminal was foremost in Adolf Hitler’s war 
plan. He sowed his first magnetic mine in the Thames estuary, and 
then almost without let-up day or night. Bombs were periodically 
rained on docks and tideway, sinking hundreds of vessels (as many as 
five in a day), yet never was any ship prevented by obstructed channels 
from proceeding up or down river. 

That was because of a newly formed Salvage Service, and theirs is 
a stirring tale of the salving of three hundred and thirty sunk or 
disabled ships under constant fire. Although the busiest of the Thames 
bridges were also Target No. 1, never was more than one closed at 
one time. London Bridge was several times hit, yet its amazing traffic 
tempo scarcely faltered; twenty-four thousand vehicles cross it in 
twelve hours. The most expensive bridge over the Thames is the 
Tower; its upkeep touches {£31,000 a year. Once a bomb cut 
the hydraulic mains and put the road bridge out for six days. Then 
a parachute mine blasted bascule, towers, residences, cabins and 
engine-room. A little later a fly-bomb struck the bridge’s tug, Naja, 
destroying both tug and crew. The strain on the river men, stolidly 
carrying on just across the way from enemy air fleets was terrific, but 
they never cracked. It was always almost Business as Usual; three 
thousand convoys traversed the estuary through the War. 

In those six war years, while water flowed serenely under twenty 
bridges from Tower to Kew, vivid chapters were added to the already 
enthralling story of the world’s most famous waterway. Enthralling 
indeed, for a catalogue alone of Thames fame, festivals and happenings 
from remote to recent times, each leaving its impress for today’s more 
resolute questers, would make a volume of fine reading. Royalty in 
State Barges, brilliant Coronation processions, City pageants, Lord 
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Mayors’ Shows, sailings to the Tower, ‘quality’ embarking at the 
water gates, audiences rowing to the Swan, Rose and Globe Theatres 
to see Shakespeare (fifteen of his plays were produced at the Globe). 
Forty thousand watermen were kept busy when the Thames highroad 
carried citizen, official, explorer and trader into and out of the City 
that is the heart of England. 

Doughty fellows were this corps of rivermen. Yet the waters of 
Thames Highway sometimes showed fury enough to awe even the 
taxi-men who knew its every mood. None would venture the trip 
when, one stormy night in 1715, an Irish comedian named Thomas 
Doggett wanted passage down-river to his house at Southwark. 
Finally a mere lad of a waterman agreed to take him, and the skill of 
the boy whom the river’s worst tempest found undaunted so impressed 
the Irishman that he instituted a yearly race over the four and a half 
miles from London Bridge to Chelsea to be rowed by six apprenticed 
watermen, the winner to receive an orange livery and badge. The 
contest has been a regular end of July event ever since. 

Provided for out of the will of the founder, the race for old 
Doggett’s Coat and Badge is now organized by one of the old Livery 
Companies, the Fishmongers. It is one of several annual events which 
seasonally recall in some degree the old-time Thames pageantry. 
In future years there is promise of more. In the past the pivot of the 
most brilliant river progress was invariably the State Barge. To quote 
Thames Triumphant, she was “an elegant craft, graceful in line, 
carved and gilded, alive with mermaid and dolphins, the spotlight of | 
royal progression ever since a Stuart reigned on the throne’. Now 
aged and derelict at Teddington, the glittering barque from which 
Charles Stuart delighted to feed his own royal birds, the swans; which 
the Prince Consort rowed in state to open the Coal Exchange in 1849; 
still looks out on what has been its action-station for generations past. 
An action station that was the tidal river of London, which throbbed 
with the life of a vital and busy way of communication, when kings, 
queens, princess, nobles, commoners and everyone else travelled by 
water as a matter of course, enlivening the surface of old Father 
Thames with movement, colour and pageantry. 

The river bore royalty then, as a regular thing, to Coronation at 
Westminster Abbey. The Royal Bargemaster and Watermen are still 
on the payroll of the King’s household. They were out again on Victory 
Day and since, wearing the uniform that dates back to the seventeenth 
century; red-skirted smock, breeches, hose and dark velvet cap of the 
same pattern as worn by the drum-majors of the Foot Guards, whose 
uniform belongs to the same period. 
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A trifle less magnificent, but gorgeous nevertheless, the City State 
Barge, with the Lord Mayor aboard, followed by a vast procession of 
barges and boats, constituted the Lord Mayor’s Show. For Sir John 
Newman, Mayor in 1452, resolved to progress by water, and for this 
purpose a beautiful barge was built at his private expense. But in 1857 
it was decided that, as the Corporation was no longer the only Conser- 
vator of the Thames, the water procession should be abandoned. Built 
at a cost of £2,000, the noble craft was sold for a mere hundred guineas. 
For years afterwards it had a home on the Isis; now only a model 
survives at the Guildhall. 

Sir John’s example was followed by the City Companies who, on 
their own great occasions as well as Lord Mayor’s Day, progressed in 
their stately barges “arrayed with cloth of gold and silks, while 
musicians played from following craft, and virgins crowned with 
flowers sang”’. From the reign of Edward II many of the Companies 
played.a leading part in politics. Their apprentices fought strenuously 
with the King’s foreign favourites, and when the news came of the 
birth of Edward III, they celebrated the happy event with the most 
glittering of their always gorgeous pageants. This time a boat, fitted 
out like a great ship, sailed down the Fleet to Westminster, to be met 
by the Fishmongers “‘well mounted and costumed very richly”. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century Thames river had swelled 
to its crescendo of dramatic pageantry. When Elizabeth of York entered 
the City the Mayor and Aldermen and many of the Liverymen of the 
Companies set out to meet her in barges decorated with the arms of 
their crafts. And by way of silent challenge to the Virgin Queen the 
most outstanding vessel was the boldly dubbed Bachelors’ Barge, 
“wherein was ordained a great red dragon spouting flames of fire into 
the Thames”. Only when the Lord Mayor’s Show came to be the 
great civic pageant of the year and absorbed the separate efforts of the 
Companies did Thames pageantry betray any sign of decline. 

There was, however, no declension in the colourful water traffic of 
the time, nor did a year pass that was not lit by the brilliance of some 
big river spectacle. King and Queen Wharves, Queen’s Head Tavern, 
recall landings from royal barges. Worshippers bound for St. Paul’s 
landed at Paul’s Wharf. There are Stairs called Redriff, Globe, Horse- 
ferry, Pageant. 

Yielding place to modern needs, one of the oldest wharves— 
Brunswick, opposite Blackwall Point—was in 1947 dismantled to make 
way for Poplar’s new power station. Much Thames-side history was 
made at this old shat Ministers of State used to gather here for the 
Whitebait Feasts. Close by, the last capital ship to be built on the 
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Thames was launched—H.M.S. Thunderer, in 1912. It was from 
Brunswick that Turner watched the Temeraire sail gracefully up the 
river, a scene which he forthwith committed to canvas in “The Fighting 
Temeraire’. Pirates, brought up the Thames for ceremonial hangings, 
ended their adventures on the gallows at Blackwall Point, directly 
across the river. 

At Brunswick they marked Greenwich Meridian, the imaginary 
datum line for the world’s time, with a tablet which was unveiled by 
the Astronomer Royal of the day. And there is a memorial to “The 
Virginians’, that stoic band of emigrants who nearly three and a half 
centuries ago sailed from this wharf to save the new colony of Virginia 
from destruction by the Indians. It is a pity that the old wharf must 
surrender so many of its vivid associations with the past to the expand- 
ing needs of the present; but at least the memorial stone to Captain 
John Smith and his venturing Virginians remains, fixed to the wall 
near by, whence one hopes no future need will arise to remove it. 

In 1626 there was added to the river approaches an Inigo Jones- 
designed water-gate at the bottom of Buckingham Street. It was built 
by Nicholas Stone, “‘master mason of Whitehall and Windsor’, to 
serve the notables of York House for their expeditions on Thames 
Highway. The water-gate of York House is, in fact, the one relic 
remaining to us of the old residences of the nobility which once lined 
the Strand—a rich river frontage of mansions and palaces with all the 
graces of architectural motifs in oriels and gables, high roofs, towers 
and pinnacles, embowered in trees and gardens. 

Behind these a succession of water-gates faced the river edge, 
from which gay boats and barges carried the notables hither and 
thither. Now the water-gate of York House stands far from the river, 
and shows how much ground was recovered from the Thames by the 
construction of the Embankment. The gate was, of course, the entrance 
to York House from the river, and behind the bars protecting the 
centre arch still stand the stairs trod by so many of London’s élite as 
they stepped from their boats and barges. 

The second Duke of Buckingham sold the House, made famous by 
the residence of Nicholas and Francis Bacon, the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Lord Fairfax. It was then demolished by building speculators 
ef the day, who erected streets on its site, though they spared, or over- 
looked, the water-gate. George Villiers Buckingham had relinquished 
the property only on condition that the new ways were all named 
after himself; and so, round about, we have Villiers, Duke and Buck- 
ingham Streets. The old water-gate, long neglected, is now in the care 
of the London County Council. It is well looked after and, with old 
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wharves and landing places, remains a constant reminder that until the 
end of the eighteenth century, roads in London were so bad that any- 
one who could afford it always elected to travel by water. 

So, too, journeyed many by command, as Sir Thomas More, 
Raleigh, and all others bound for the Traitors’ Gate at the Tower. At 
that time prisoners of rank enjoyed the dubious privilege of paying 
fees for their enforced sojourn in the Tower, no matter whether it 
ended in freedom or death. And two of many quaint forms of tribute 
payable to the Constable of the Tower himself—an office created by 
William the Conqueror in 1078—were the surrender to him of every 
animal that fell into the river from London Bridge, and deposit of two 
flagons of wine on the Tower Wharf by every ship arriving from 
Bordeaux. 

Came the Stuarts from Scotland, and in Palace Yard, beyond 
Whitehall, an embattled archway led down to the King’s Stairs. And 
here, as also at Whitehall Stairs, the royal barges served the stately 
processions up and down the river. Funeral barges moved slowly 
churchwards. Distinguished Britons who died abroad were brought 
home along their last road, the Thames. The Victory, with Nelson’s 
body in the cabin he had used, proceeded to the Downs, where the 
sailor who had saved Britain was transferred to a yacht. Escorted up 
the Thames with customary honours, the body was landed at Green- 
wich, laid in state in the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital, and then 
buried in St. Paul’s. 

And all the while the sails of a windmill span cheerily not far from 
the West End. It was still there, so it’s said, when Handel wrote water 
music for a Thames festival—a combination of features which reminds 
us how much pleasanter must the Thames have been in Pepys’s day, 
when it was so much more used by everyone, than now. “When I 
sang,” he wrote in his diary, “with my dear Mrs. Knipp, and especially 
her little Scotch song of “Barbary Allen’. And so to the Cherry Garden, 
and then by water, singing finely to the Bridge, and there landed.” The 
last of the river restaurants of the diarist’s time still survived up to 
about 1900, moored on the left bank just below Albert Bridge, at 
Datchet. 

The river café’s nearest relation today is the old ship Seven Seas, until 
lately anchored at Charing Cross Pier, with an ultra-modern back-scenein 
the shape of the Shell-Mex building just across the Embankment. A 
trifle more in keeping with the mellowed schooner is the great obelisk 
of Pharaohian vintage a little lower down, Cleopatra’s Needle. 
Seven Seas was London’s floating night club and she enjoyed a very 
different reputation from her forbear of the Restoration period, the 
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Folly, which, moored near old Waterloo Bridge, used to cater for 
every thinkable form of high-priced diversion, slowly descending to 
such depths of miscellaneous iniquity that the authorities of the day, 
though broad-minded to such goings-on, were finally forced to 
liquidate her. And she ended her unseemly days on the fire heap. 

Many folk are apt to regard the broader reaches of the Thames as a 
bit of'a nuisance, a hindrance to speedy trans-London motor travel. Yet 
every Londoner ought to be as proud of his Thames as are Parisians of 
their Seine. We cannot, of course, have steamboat services equalling 
those of the Seine with its idling current. It may be that the oft-shelved 
proposal for a Thames barrage will alter that, for this would make of the 
river a level, tideless lake stirred only by a gentle current of half a mile 
an hour. Instead of being dependent on the tide as at present, ships 
would be able to pass up and down the river at all times—a factor that 
might help to bring back much of the departed pageantry of London’s 
river, which, surprisingly, managed to flourish under conditions far 
more difficult than exist today. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
YOUR STAKE IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


As the sun was setting on the last century, three persons of lengthy 
vision and great love of country—a woman, a lawyer and a clergyman 
—sct in motion a venture which deserves record as the most valuable 
public-spirited enterprise known to English history. As long ago as 
1895 this noble trio—the daughter of one of them is still a devoted and 
industrious member of the great organization born from those early 
efforts—foresaw what might happen if Britain’s scenic titbits and 
historic treasures were not legally secured against exploitation. 
Operating as a purely private body the triad set itself a programme, 
and got down to work—years of work. Then incorporation as the 
National Trust, a private organization not trading for profit, followed; 
and by 1907 the movement was judged important enough to be 
recognized by Act of Parliament. Ever since, it has played the sovereign 
role of fairy godmother to the nation, buying up or otherwise 
acquiring lands and properties threatened or likely to be threatened by 
financial speculators. To the time of writing the National Trust holds 
over 152,000 acres of land spread over almost every county of England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland. A further 52,000 acres are held on lease 
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or protected under covenants, in addition to several hundred brick and 
mortar properties. 

Wherever one lives there is probably some local instance of the 
Trust’s work. To an explorer this represents almost wherever he goes 
a fresh acquaintance with Trust-nursed land and lakes, glens and fells 
and islands, historic mansions and country houses, ancient castles, parks 
and archacological remains, and one or other of some thousand old 
cottages, farms and inns. 

Now, more than ever, is there need of the tireless vigilance for 
which this body is famous. Post-war reconstruction, no less menacing — 
if delayed by lack of materials, threatens the sacrifice of acres of 
cherished natural amenities to urgent utilitarian needs. Excessive en- 
croachments due to the heavy demand for new homes, more and larger 
factories and power undertakings, must be forestalled. Military needs 
operated severely on many properties already under Trust protection. 
Hutted camps, concrete runways, gun emplacements, minefields and 
tank traps seriously diminished fine sweeps of moorland and the rugged 
beauty of coastal areas. That again is where the Trust comes in, for the 
Authority that makes war will not be hurried into surrendering re- 
quisitioned properties. When, long after hostilities had ended, some 
fifty National Trust properties still remained hitched to war needs 
which no longer seemed to exist, the Trust intensified its efforts to 
get them released. And it was these efforts that won their reprieve, yet 
the War Department is not obliged to leave things as it finds them, and 
so you find rolls of barbed wire and ‘dragons’ teeth’ still cluttering the 
natural playgrounds. 

But even while these in many cases vast areas were being disfigured, 
large acreages elsewhere were coming under the welcome stewardship 
of the Trust. Not all were on the splendidly lavish scale of Snowdonia, 
Dovedale, and the Lake District where the Trust holds large and lovely 
stretches bordering Derwentwater, Windermere and Ullswater. 
Smaller acquisitions like the Crowlink Estate on the Sussex coast are 
no less treasured if more modest in compass. Bits of Britain, large and 
small, continued to trickle in in charitable succession to go into trust 
for the nation. Sixty acres of the war-denuded Moorhouse Woods 
near Leamside in County Durham, with a fund for its replanting; 
seventy acres near the summit of Leith Hill, one of the highest points 
in Surrey; in Cornwall twelve acres which include the artists’ paradise, 
Mullion Island and Harbour; valuable additions which may eventually 
make an unbroken 250-mile right of way along the Pennine Chain 
from Edale in Derbyshire to the Scottish border. It was as a lasting 
memorial to the men of the Lake District who fell in World War I 
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that Scafell Pike, England’s highest mountain peak, followed the 
fashion of so many other bequests, among them a cliff pleasaunce near 
Polperro and Fowey (Cornwall), dedicated to the men of the district 
who were lost in the Second World War and to Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, who was born there. 

Of bricks and mortar on the large scale and the goodly appendages 
that so often go with them, when the deeds of Charlecote Park, 
Stratford-on-Avon, were officially handed over to the National Trust 
in 1946 by Major Brian Fairfax-Lucy the British nation was given 
more than an ancestral home and 225-acre park in which one family 
had lived since the twelfth century. By the bequest, men and women 
of Warwickshire received one of the most historic properties in the 
county. Charlecote’s records go back to 1189. Sir Thomas Lucy enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth to breakfast in 1576. Shakespeare is said to 
have been arraigned before this same Lucy in the Great Hall for poach- 
ing from the park; for this the poet subsequently had his revenge in a 
burlesque of Lucy as Justice Shallow in his “Merry Wives of Windsor”. 

A rich collection of Lucy relics is on view to the public, including 
an autographed letter of Oliver Cromwell and a 1632 folio of Shake- 
speare’s works. In the brew house, practically intact, is the ancient and 
elaborate apparatus used for the home-brewing of beer, and the coach 
house houses an assortment of carriages of considerable historic interest. 
Of social interest too; one of them is the great eighteenth century Lucy 
travelling coach itself, in which, on one of its journeys across Europe 
a Lucy child was born. 

One could, of course, go on in this wise for pages, but this is no 
volume but a guide, and an at-a-glance appendix of National Trust 
properties in England is given in the geographical index at the end of 
this book. With the key information added in each case a planner 
can make his own decision which places to include when exploring this 
or that county. He will certainly take in Knole, an Elizabethan gem at 
Sevenoaks, Kent, and one of England’s largest country houses; to go 
round it outside is to have walked a whole mile. And Woolsthorpe 
Manor, where Sir Isaac Newton was born; the orchard before the house 
has a direct descendant of the tree from which the scientist watched the 
apple fall. These apples, by the way, are called ‘Flower of Kent’, a 
variety now extinct but for the produce from this famous garden. 

There is Hughenden Manor, at High Wycombe, Buckingham- 
shire, bought by Disraeli in 1847. Born at 22 Theobald’s Road, London, 
and baptized at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Disraeli made Hughenden 
Manor his home for thirty-four years until his death in 1881. They did 
not bury England’s greatest statesman in Westminster Abbey or St. 
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Paul’s, but in his little local churchyard, and Queen Victoria erected a 
monument to his memory inside the church. 

Seeking always to preserve anything of natural beauty and historic 
interest, the National Trust purchased in 1939 a village. It was Chid- 
dingstone, Kent, complete with inn, village store and a row of 
Tudor cottages. Many other villages have found their way to the 
Trust, among them Selworthy (Somerset), understandably claimed as 
England’s prettiest; Lacock (Wiltshire), and most of West Wycombe 
(Buckinghamshire). Earlier there had been a Bucks windmill, at 
Ivinghoe, probably one of the oldest remaining post mills in England. 
And, of course, nobody recalls John Constable without thinking of 
Flatford Mill which was worked by his father, a fact which influenced 
the creation of a scenic cameo that is a classic of English rural loveliness 
and simplicity. The Constable Country still retains the unspoiled charm 
which the landscapist spent his life transferring to the canvases that 
are now the prized possessions of world-famed galleries. 

As a rule it is a direct threat to the public weal that is behind such 
purchases as these. When the future of Longshaw Moor, cherished haunt 
of thousands of north-country folk, was threatened, working people 
of the district were determined not to lose this bit of England which 
they loved, and they contributed nearly £15,000 to save it. And even 
children emptied their money-boxes to rescue by transfer to the Trust 
the Devon pleasaunce of Watersmeet, under peril from the builder. 
For seldom are the Trust’s coffers themselves in an over-happy state, 
so heavy is the drain on resources which are normally far too slender 
to rescue without help scenic beauties that are constantly being 
menaced by commercial development. Immense areas are still open to 
possible encroachment. 

But, as it should be, when a fairy godmother is herself in trouble, 
funds sometimes turn up in oddly splendid ways. There was the case 
of the ‘gang’ whose leader gate-crashed the B.B.C. (in 1935, I think) 
and broadcast a special appeal. The benevolent gangster called himself 
Ferguson, but not even the Secretary learned his real identity when 
some days after the broadcast he called at the offices of the Trust and left 
enough money to complete an urgent engagement—the purchase of 
Sennen Cove, in Cornwall. 

It seems impossible that the custodian of such a valuable inheritance 
could find itself in such a plight, but this disease has a common cause. 
Little more than two hundred and thirty people in every million of 
the population support its work, yet how many millions enjoy it? 
Over thirty thousand people visited Knole alone in one year. The 
members of the Trust’s various committees give their time willingly 
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and for nothing, and salaries paid to its permanent executive officials 
in the head office total a very small amount in the course of a year. 
Striving to correct public apathy toward the financial support that 
becomes increasingly vital, the Trust made its Jubilee Year (1945) an 
occasion for a grand appeal. The response was some £60,000 and 
nearly four thousand new members. This was fine, all the same it was 
a mere fraction of what is needed. A ten shillings annual membership 
subscription is a sound investment when so much of what an explorer 
beholds that is lovely, true and of good report might be very differ- 
ently engaged but for the good offices of the National Trust. 

Even the pure gift of a property may have limitations, for its upkeep 
is often expensive. Houses, parks, estates and nature sanctuaries given 
to the Trust must be worthily maintained. That is why it is usually 
imperative that a bequest should either be endowed or else money 
provided for its maintenance, a condition which must entail consider- 
able financial sacrifice to the donor, but is essential in order to relieve 
the heavy pressure on members’ subscriptions and on the heaven-sent 
gifts of money. The Trust rarely charges the public for admission to 
land, and receives only a small revenue from admittance to buildings 
and gardens, a wear-and-tear factor which adds much to the expense 
of upkeep. 

On balance, however, the position is a happy one. There are the 
anonymous gifts which now make an impressive list. Recent ones 
from a single source have been the famous Bath Assembly Rooms; 
Montacute House and estate (near Yeovil), for three centuries the 
home of the Phelips family whose head led the prosecution against 
Guy Fawkes; and the fourteenth century moat-girt Boarstall Tower, 
near Brill, in Buckinghamshire. Distinguished Englishmen have signed 
covenants transferring their homes to the Trust on their deaths. One 
of these is Sir Edward Barry and his beautiful home, Ockwells Manor, 
near Bray in Berkshire, which was built from oaks felled in Royal 
Windsor Park. Time has been kind in its treatment of this old mansion, 
for it is one of the most complete manor houses of the mid-fifteenth 
century in England. Eight English monarchs have come to visit Ock- 
wells in their time. 

Another gift in this class is the home of Winston Churchill, who 
has also promised to leave behind at Chartwell several articles which 
now have a national interest. Chartwell is near Westerham (in Kent), 
where the National Trust has many possessions, among them Quebec 
House where General Wolfe, who was born in the old vicarage, spent 
his early years. In fact, the district is rich with memories of the 
man who wrested Canada from the French. Quebec House itself 
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was bought and presented to the Trust by the Learmont family, of 
Montreal. 

These are new days—tough days for the owners of some ancestral 
homes—and in their travail they have produced new ways of squaring 
up to the heavy taxes levied on their large estates. The owner of 
Langrish House, near Petersfield, Hampshire, has contrived to keep 
his taxation wolf from the door of the stately old mansion which 
has been the home of his family for over a hundred years, by converting 
his stables into workshops, installing machinery and employing 
twenty-five men and women to turn out precision tools. Death duties 
can be paid by transferring an estate to the nation to liquidate them. 
The first to make use of this law was the Earl of Lonsdale, with Hartsop 
Hall, Patterdale, Westmorland. More recently, under the same 
arrangement, the Treasury handed to the Trust the 800-acre estate of 
Townend, Troutbeck, also in the Lake District. The National Trust 
now holds nearly all the beautiful Troutbeck Valley which is still green 
with memories of the popular huntsman of fact and fiction. It was 
at the simple little farmstead of Parkend, about a mile from Caldbeck, 
that John Peel used to house his horses and hounds, and he brought his 
wife to live there after their runaway marriage at Gretna Green. A 
few miles away, at Ireby, is the Sun Inn which is still kept by Peel’s 
descendants, of whom there are many, for John’s wife bore him thirteen 
children. The Sun also preserves the huntsman’s horn which in those 
less restricted times rudely roused the residents “‘at the break of the 
day”. 

"The words of the rousing hunting song were, it would seem 
inappropriately, composed by Peel’s friend John Woodcock Graves 
to the tune of a Scottish lullaby. Graves had heard his old nurse croon- 
ing it over one of his own, perhaps not to be wondered at, wakeful 
youngsters. Afterwards the words were set to the music by the choir- 
master of Carlisle Cathedral. Peel died at Ruthwaite Farm, near 
Uldale, and he and his wife were buried in Caldbeck churchyard, where 
his headstone bears emblems of the chase. 

Now, it seems, the National Trust may be the virtual guardians of 
a fresh family of rural nurslings. While in this country National Parks 
are only now taking shape, other nations have had them for years. 
Yellowstone (U.S.A.) was started as long ago as 1872. Several others 
followed, including large tracts in Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. Canada enjoys twenty, stretching from British Columbia to 
Nova Scotia, with a total area equal to one-fifth of England and 
Wales. There are National Parks in Europe too, in Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy—almost everywhere, in fact, but in Britain, though 
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for a long while they have been in contemplation. Now, happily, we 
look like getting them at last—twelve large explorers’ paradises spread 
over six thousand squares miles of some of the wildest regions of 
England and Wales. The largest, of eight hundred and ninety-two 
square miles, will be in the Lake District. The others are the Roman 
Wall, Yorkshire Dales, North York Moors, the Peak District of 
Derbyshire, the Norfolk Broads, Dartmoor, Exmoor, and the South 
Downs. In Wales will be the second largest which includes Snowdon, 
and the Pembroke coast, Brecon Beacon and the Black Mountains. 

Fifty-two other regions fit into the scheme as Conservation Areas, 
the largest in the Cotswolds, the smallest in the Scilly Isles; with well 
over two thousand miles of as nearly as possible uninterrupted path 
round the coasts of England and Wales. When these acres of free 
unobstructed spaces open wide their portals at last, then in truth we 
shall be able to enter them fully persuaded that 


’Tis better far to roam these wilds 
For health unbought 

Than pay the doctor for his 
Nauseous draught. 


So much for the hectares and houses over which the National Trust 
has already spread its protecting wings. It is also expedient to mention 
here some of those other gems in the crown of our national heritage, 
most of which are not National Trust properties but over which one 
may feel certain that that body is vigilantly watching lest the need 
ever arise to bring these places too under its protection. The stately 
couitry mansion of Hawarden Castle (six miles from Chester) which is 
a pilgrim’s mecca on 29th December, birth date of William Gladstone, 
whose home it was. Close to the houses in the stable yard is the orphan- 
age building founded by his wife. Dunford House, between Midhurst 
and Heyshott (Sussex), home of William Cobden, the nineteenth 
century pioneer of Free Trade, at present maintained by the Cobden 
Association. Another Association exists to preserve relics of The 
Commonwealth Protector, who was born in Huntingdon, a member 
ofa family of brewers. A record of his baptism is in All Saints’ Church. 
But the most prized of Cromwellian relics is in an Oxford museum—a 
replica of the gentleman’s head. The real head is, I believe, in the safe 
keeping of a clergyman at Woodbridge, Suffolk, and I am told you 
can still discern traces of the famous wart. 

Captain Bligh of Mutiny on the Bounty repute lived at Manor 
House, Farningham, Kent. There is a picture over the fireplace in the 
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lounge bearing the hole of a bullet he is believed to have fired during 
one of his frightful tantrums. There are Kipling’s Sussex homes at 
Rottingdean and Burwash; and at Elstow, a mile from Bedford, John 
Bunyan’s, the gipsy tinker who wrote Pilgrim’s Progress in the Bedford 
prison, which is now no more. At Cambridge, where he was educated, 
are memories of the Puritan writer John Milton, among them a mul- 
berry tree he is said to have planted, and the first draft of Paradise Lost. 
But the house where he lived and finished the book is in the Bucking- 
hamshire village of Chalfont St. Giles. He had retreated there when 
London was foundering under the Great Plague. Anyone doubting the 
immortality of the Poets, should ask to see the oddest exhibit of all 
the Milton relics kept at his well-preserved cottage—a lock of the poet’s 
hair, which over-curious questers filched by prying open his coffin a 
century after his death. 

Lichfield (Staffordshire) is famous for its beautiful cathedral, but 
also for the house in which Dr. Samuel Johnson entered this troubled 
world in 1709, to compile, among other things, the first English 
dictionary. The house near Fleet Street, London (17 Gough Square) 
which was his home for eleven years while he carried out this task with 
six assistants, was seriously damaged during the War, but was after- 
wards repaired, the Pilgrim Trust contributing {£2,250 toward the 
cost. The parsonage at Haworth, where the Bronté sisters wrote their 
masterpieces and played out the drama of their tragic lives, still stands 
bleak and cheerless among Yorkshire hills, but the house is filled with 
Bronté relics. Shanks’s Mare is the only transport for a visit to Lea 
Hurst, home of the ‘Lady of the Lamp’, for Florence Nightingale’s 
home lies well off the beaten path, near the village of Lea (Derbyshire) 
from which the house took its name. 

George Borrow was born in an odd little Norfolk hamlet called 
Dumpling Green, near East Dereham. The Norwich house in which 
he lived for a time is now a Borrow museum, but most of his life was 
spent on Oulton Broad, where he wrote most of his books on the gipsy 
race, including the two classics of the breed, Romany Rye and Lavengro. 
In the same county is Burnham Thorpe, which you would expect to 
be filled with tangible memories of Admiral Nelson, being his birth- 
place, but unfortunately his house was demolished when his father left 
it, though the old pump still occupies the same position as when the 
Admiral’s house stood proudly before it. In the church is the font from 
which his rector father baptized him. The lectern was made from 
timber taken from the Victory, and you can still visit in the halfasleep 
little village the Lord Nelson Inn where the Little Admiral gave a feast 
to the villagers before taking command of the Agamemnon in 1793. 
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Keats wrote his Endymion at Burford Bridge, in Surrey, in the same 
hotel garden where twelve years earlier Nelson had said his last farewell 
to Emma Hamilton, before leaving for Portsmouth and Trafalgar. 
Writers, it appears, drew inspiration from these admirable acres around 
Box Hill, one of the National Trust’s happiest acquisitions. Robert 
Louis Stevenson met George Meredith there; Flint Cottage, at the foot 
of the hill, was the latter’s home for several years. . 

“Devon”, says the song, “is the fount of the bravest blood”. One 
of its villages—Hayes Barton, near Budleigh—produced, in 1552, Sir 
Walter Raleigh. It was in a room of the same house that he smoked his 
first pipe in England, the occasion, we suppose, when his astounded 
servant dowsed him with water, thinking he was afire. In the church 
is the black oak pew where the young Walter sat for Sunday worship 
nearly four hundred years ago. Devon also produced Sir Francis Drake. 
His home, Buckland Abbey, in whose main hall hung for years his 
famous drum painted. with his arms, was lately sold. Quite a little 
drum, but large with legends, and one that most fires the imagination 
is that a long low roll is beaten by immortal hands when danger 
threatens England’s shores. 

In secluded Berden (Essex) live persons who claim descent from the 
last of England’s monarchs before the Norman Conquest. They dwell, 
appropriately, on “King Harold’s Farm’. The nearby town of Bishops 
Stortford is the birthplace of the Empire builder Cecil Rhodes, whose 
father was the local minister. His house is now a Cecil Rhodes museum. 
These romantic birthplaces, with which England abounds, include 
some that produced, on the Rhodesian model, several builders of new 
worlds and new orders. The cradle of American liberty is an ancient 
manor house at Sulgrave in Northamptonshire, the ancestral home of 
George Washington. The house was bought from Henry VIII in 1539 
at the dissolution of the monasteries, by Laurence Washington, twice 
mayor of Northampton, and from whom the first U.S. President was 
directly descended. Laurence’s failing fortunes did not allow him to 
maintain Sulgrave, and he moved to Brington in the same county, 
where on the family tombs is a brass with the Washington arms. At 
one time these were thought to be the origin of the Stars and Stripes. 
incidentally, Sulgrave Manor is one of only two places in this country 
where the American flag is always flown. The other is the American 
Embassy, which recalls the fact that the first American Consulate in 
England was established at 37 Queen Square, Bristol. 

Another Englishman who helped to found American independence 
was Thomas Payne, a journalist, and author of The Rights of Man. 
Born at Thetford, Essex, for several years he lived at Bull House in 
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the narrow High Street of Lewes, Sussex. America’s sixteenth President 
also had his roots in this country, for in St. Andrew’s, Hingham, one 
of Norfolk’s finest old churches, was baptized in 1622 Samuel Lincoln, 
a weaver who, like Laurence Washington and many another Puritan 
of his time, made his way to the New World to escape persecution. 
Generations of the family have lived here at Hingham, and near the 
grave of one of them stands a bronze bust of the most famous of them 
all—Abraham. 

Godalming, Surrey, is the birthplace of James Oglethorpe, who 
founded Georgia (U.S.A.), naming it after the reigning English king. 
His grave is in the church at Cranham, Essex, where he died at three 
years short of a hundred. Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on-Avon, 
but in that town is also a Harvard House, which was the home of 
Katherine Rogers whose son crossed the Atlantic and founded 
America’s oldest University at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The bene- 
factor of Yale University has an English tomb too, for much-travelled 
Elihu Yale was buried in St. Giles’s, a charming little church at Wrex- 
ham, in Denbighshire. On the 1944 anniversary of his death American 
soldiers stationed in England mounted a guard of honour by his grave. 
Associations with William Penn, Quaker, and founder of the State 
of Pennsylvania, are to be found in a house on Tower Hill, London, 
where he was born; at Chigwell (Essex) where he went to School; 
and in a Friends’ Meeting House at Coldham (Sussex). His grave is at 
Jordans, near Chalfont St. Giles, and his father, Admiral Sir William 
Penn’s armour still hangs in a Bristol church—St. Mary Redcliffe. 

Of such as all these is our English inheritance, an international 
inexhaustible fund of interest for any man with eyes to see and legs 
or wheels to carry him to it. 

END 


A LIST, BY COUNTIES, OF NATIONAL TRUST 
PROPERTIES IN ENGLAND 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
Dunstable Downs 
Sharpenhoe 


Willington 


BERKSHIRE 
Ambarrow Hill 
Buscot Park 
Cliveden 


Falkland Memorial 
Finchampstead Ridges 
Lardon Chase 
Maidenhead Commons 
Ockwells Manor and 
grounds 
Pangbourne Meadow 
Ruskin Reserve 
Steventon 
Temple Island 
Windsor 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Aylesbury 
Boarstall Tower 
Buckingham 
Cliveden 
Coombe Hill 
Dorney Wood 
Greenlands Estate 
Hogback Wood 
Hughenden Manor 
Ivinghoe 
Long Crendon 

Courthouse 
Medmenham 
Moneybury Hill 


Princes Risborough 


Whipsnade 

Farmland, Downs and Woods, 6 miles N of 
Luton 

Dovecote and Stables 


3 mile S of Crowthorne Station 

3 miles NW of Faringdon 

House and Gardens, 4 miles from Maiden- 
head 

t mile SW of Newbury 

mile W of Crowthorne Station 

8 miles NW of Reading 


2 miles W of Maidenhead 


3 miles NW of Abingdon 

Priory Cottages, 5 miles S of Abingdon 
In Henley Regatta Course 

The Goswells Recreation Ground 


The King’s Head 

Between Bicester and Thame 
Chantry Chapel 

House and Gardens, 4 miles from Maidenhead 
3 mile NE of Princes Risborough 
Adjoining Burnham Beeches 

3 miles E of Henley 

1 mile W of Beaconsfield Station 
Home of Disraeli 

Beacon and Mill 

2 miles N of Thame 


Lodge Farm, between Henley and Marlow 

2 miles NE of Tring-Northchurch-Berkham- 
sted road 

Manor House 


U57; 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE continued 


Ringshall Copse 2 miles NE of Tring-Northchurch-Berkham- 
sted road 

Sallow Copse 2 miles NE of Tring-Northchurch-Berkham- 
sted road 

Stoke Poges Gray’s Field 

West Wycombe Park and Village 

Whiteleaf Fields # mile NE of Princes Risborough 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Anglesey Abbey 7 miles E of Cambridge 

Chippenham Fen 3 miles SE of Newmarket 

Kirtling Tower 5 miles SE of Newmarket 


Thorney Abbey House In the Soke of Peterborough 
Wickenand BurwellFens 4 miles NW of Burwell Station 


Wisbech Peckover House. On N bank of River Nene 
CHESHIRE 
Alderley Edge Wood, Beacon and Inn, 1 mile E of Alderley 
Edge Station 
Burton Wood 9 miles NW of Chester 
Caldy Hill 1 mile S of West Kirby 
Eddisbury Park Field t mile E of Macclesfield 
Harrock Wood Also Water Meadows, } mile E of Irby 
Helsby Hill 
Irby Hill 
Little Moreton Hall And Grounds, 4 miles S of Congleton 
Lyme Park 64 miles SE of Stockport 
Maggoty’s Wood At Gawsworth, 3 miles SW of Macclesfield 
Mow Cop Castle and Grounds, 5 miles S of Congleton 
Nether Alderley Land 3 miles S of Wilmslow 
Old Man of Mow Rock 
Styal Estate, Bollin Valley and Quarry Bank Cotton Mill 
14 miles N of Wilmslow 
Thurstaston Properties 
CORNWALL 
Barras Nose Headland near Tintagel 
Bodrugan’s Leap Headland near Mevagissey 
Carne Vean and Gillan 
Cove 
Coneysburrow Cove 2 miles E of Manaccan 
and Trewarnevas 
Cotehele 1279 acres and House, 6 miles SW of Tavistock 
Dodman Cliff and Farmland, 4 miles S of Mevagissey 


Frenchman’s Creek Along Helford River 
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CORNWALL continued 
Glebe Cliff, Tintagel 
Godrevy and Navax 
Points 
Goongilling Farm and 
Scott’s Wood 
Hemmick Beach 
Lamledra 
Lansallos Cliff 
Lanteglos 
Lantic Bay Cliffs 
Lizard Downs and 
Kynance 
Marconi Memorial 
Mayon and Trevescan 
Cliffs 
Mullion Cove and Island 
Nare Head 
Pendarves Point 
Pentire Head 
Polperro 
Portloe 
Predannack Wartha 
Rosemullion Head 
St. Agnes 
St. Catherine’s Point 
St. Saviour’s Point 
Tintagel 
Trebah House and Farm 


8 miles W of Redruth 
On Helford River 


Near Mevagissey 


112 acres of coastland near Megavissey - 


2 miles W of Polperro 
Memorial walk on the River Fowey 
14 miles W of Lansallos 


1 mile W of Mullion Churchtown 
9 miles W of Penzance 


8 miles S of Grampound 

7 miles SW of Padstow 

7 miles NW of Wadebridge 

Cliff and Warren 

7 acres which protect the fishing port 
Headlands S of Mullion Cove 

4 miles S of Falmouth 

Wayside Cottages 

W of Fowey Harbour 

At Polruan E of Fowey Harbour 
Old Post Office 

Between Durgan and Helford Passage 


Treen Cliff and Logan Rock 
95 acres of Farmland 1 mile S of Grampound 


Tregellas 


Road Station 
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Tregenna and Caragloose 54 acres between Caragloose Point and Mays 


Treknow Cliff 
Trencrom Hill 


Rock 
14 miles S of Tintagel 
3 miles S of St. Ives 


Trevan and Pennywilgie Points and Lundy Bay 
Trevega Wartha, Zennor 49 acres of cliff and farmland 7 miles N of 


Penzance 


CUMBERLAND (see also Lake District, where Trust properties include many in 


Cumberland 
Cockermouth 
Dunthwaite 


Wetheral Woods 


Wordsworth House 


427 acres of farm and woodlands 2 miles W of 


the foot of Bassenthwaite 
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DERBYSHIRE 
Alport Height 
Dovedale (see also 
Staffordshire) 


Duffield Castle 
Eccles Pike 
Edale 


Eyam 
Froggatt Wood 
Hayfield 


Lantern Pike 
Longshaw Estate 


Miller’s Dale and 
Ravenstor 
Shining Cliff Wood 
(Alderwasley) 
Stanton Moor Edge 


Taddington Wood 
Winster 


DEVON 
Arlington Court Estate 


Baggy Point 


Bolt Head to Bolt Tail 
Bradley Manor 
Buckland Abbey 


Clematon Hill (Bigbury- 
on-Sea) 

Clovelly 

East Titchberry Farm 

Flat Point 

Hembury Estate 


Killerton 


4 miles NW of Belper 

Alsop Moor Plantation, Biggin Dale, Bostern 
Grange, 810 acres N of Ashbourne, Wolfs- 
cote Dale and Hill, etc. 


Edale End Farm, Harrop and Fullwood Holmes 
Farms, Lee and Orchard Farms, Lord’s Seat 
and Ashton Bank, Lose Hill Pike, Ham Tor 
and The Winnats 

Riley Graves 

3 miles S of Hathersage 

South Ridge Farm, 4 miles N of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith 

1} miles NW of Hayfield 

Over 1,000acres moor and woodland, 1--3 miles 
SE of Hathersage 

Cliff and hill 2 miles S of Tideswell 


4 miles N of Belper 


Escarpment and views 2 miles N of 
Winster 


Market House 


7 miles NE of Barnstaple, 3,478 acres, 
hamlets, farms, cottages 

Headland and land, 14 miles W of Croyde 
Village 

Cliffand farmland between Salcombe and Hope 

W of Newton Abbot 

7 miles S of Tavistock, 13th century monastic 
establishment associated with Sir Francis 
Drake 

54 miles S of Modbury 


Mount Pleasant (war memorial field) 

14 miles NW of Hartland 

Coastland W of Ilfracombe 

374 acres coppice, gorse and bracken 2 miles 
N of Buckfastleigh 

5 miles NE of Exeter, includes Broadclyst 
Budlake, and Ashclyst Forest 
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Devon continued 
Kipling Tors (Westward 18 acres, Rudyard Kipling Memorial 


Ho!) 


Little Halden 


Lydford Gorge 
Lympstone 
Lyn Wood 
Morte Bay 


Portlemouth Down 
Potters Hill 
Prickly Pear Blossoms 


Park (Rockbeare Hill) 


Sidmouth 
Watersmeet 


Wembury Bay 


Widecombe-in-the-Moor 


Woolacombe Warren 


DORSET 


The Cerne Giant 
Church Knowle 
Clouds Hill 


Creech 


Golden Cap 
Hardy Monument 


Higher Bockhampton 
Lewesdon Hill 
Southdown Farm 


Tolpuddle 


DURHAM 


Cocken Wood 
Ebchester 
Moorhouse Woods 
Penshaw Monument 


Essex 


Coggeshall 


43 acres of heathland, 3 miles NW of Teign- 
mouth 

Between Tavistock and Okehampton 

64 acres of the Exe, 7 miles S of Exeter 

+ mile S of Lynmouth 

180 acres of headland 1 mile N of Woola- 
combe 

Cliff land E of Salcombe Harbour 

34 mile S of Woolacombe 

2 miles W of Ottery St. Mary 


Pond Meadow and Sid Meadows 

Between Lynmouth and Brendon on the 
rivers Lyn and East Lyn 

6 miles SE of Plymouth 

Church House 


Above Cerne Abbas 

Cocknowle and Church Farms 

9 miles E of Dorchester. Associations with 
“Lawrence of Arabia” 

Grange Arch, between Corfe Castle and War- 
barrow Bay 

Headland 3 miles W of Bridport 

To Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Masterman 
Hardy, 6 miles SW of Dorchester 

Hardy’s Cottage, 3 miles NE of Dorchester 

2 miles W of Beaminster 

Farmland with sea front, 8 miles SE of 
Dorchester 

Martyr’s Tree, 7 miles NE of Dorchester 


4 miles NE of Durham 

Woodlands, 12 miles SW of Newcastle 

4 miles NE of Durham 

Between Sunderland and Chester-le-Street 


Paycockes, fine old house, 54 miles E of 
Braintree 
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Essex continued 
Colchester 
Dedham 
Eastbury Manor House 
see (Barking) 
Hatfield Forest 
Rainham Hall 
Rayleigh Mount 
Saffron Walden 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Avonmouth 
Besbury Common 
Bibury 
Blaise Hamlet 
Chedworth Roman Villa 
Chipping Campden 


Crickley Hill 
Dover’s Hill 


Eden’s Hill 

Frenchay Moor 
Haresfield Beacon 
Hayles Abbey 

Hidcote Manor Garden 


Horton Court 
Hyde Commons 
May Hill 
Minchinhampton 
Commons 
Newark Park 
Painswick 
Rodborough Common 
Shirehampton Park 
Stockend Wood 
Watledge Hill 
Westbury College 


Woodchester Roman Villa 
HAMPSHIRE 


Bramshaw etc. Commons 
Bramshill 
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Bourne Mill 
Shermans Classical-style house 


Site of Norman castle 
Sun Inn 


King George’s Field, Recreation ground 
3 mile N of Minchinhampton 
Arlington Row, 17th century cottages 
34 miles NW of Bristol 


Wool Market Hall and The Coneygree 
(meadowland) 

The Scrubbs, 7 miles E of Gloucester 

Cotswolds pleasance between Chipping Camp- 
den and Weston-sub-Edge 

At Upleadon, 23 miles E of Newent 

5 miles NE of Bristol 


2 miles NE of Winchcomb 

At Hidcote Bartrim, 3 miles NE of Chipping 
Campden 

3 miles NE of Chipping Sodbury 

5 miles SE of Stroud 

3 miles SW of Newent 


At Ozleworth, 641-acre estate 
Little Fleece, 17th century Cotswold house 
4 mile S of Stroud 


On Scottsquar Hill, 2 miles W of Painswick 

Between Nailsworth and Pinfarthing 

Ruins of ancient College of Priests, at West- 
bury-upon-Trym 


Jacobean country house, 6 miles NE of Basing- 
stoke 
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HAmMpSHtrE continued 


Hale Purlieu and Millers- 500 acres 3 miles NE of Fordingbridge 


ford Plantation 


Hamble River Land 


Hightown Common 


Ludshott 


Newtown Common 
Sandham Memorial 


Chapel 


Selborne Hill 


Sparsholt 


Stockbridge Common 


Winchester 
Woolton Hill 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Bradnor Hill 
Brockhampton 
Pengethley Park 
Poor’s Acre 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Ashridge Properties 


Hudnall Common 
Little Heath 
Waterend Moor 
Ayot St. Lawrence 


Barkway 
The Devil’s Dyke 


_ HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


Godmanchester 
Houghton Mill 
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Borthwood Copse 


Gatcombe Park Estate 


At Curbridge, on banks of Hamble River 

2 miles E of Ringwood 

Bramshott Chase, Ludshott Common, Wag- 
Magis Wells, Passfield Common and Con- 
ord Moor (3 miles NW of Liphook) - 

Barn Plot, 3 miles S of Newbury 

4 miles S of Newbury 


241 acres etc., as Gilbert White Memorial, 
5 miles S of Alton 

Vaine Cottages 

Down and Marsh 

City Mill, in city’s main street 

The Chase, Nature reserve, 3 miles SW of 
Newbury 


1} miles NW of Kington 

2,000 acres 2 miles E of Bromyard 
4 miles from Ross 

174 acres, 14 miles W of Woolhope 


Large area of mixed country about 2 miles NE 
of the Tring-Northchurch-Berkhamsted road 

Between Ashridge Park and Whipsnade 

14 miles E of Berkhamsted 

1% miles E of Frithsden 

Shaw’s Corner, home of G. Bernard Shaw. 
No public access 

Berg Cottage, small thatched house (1687), 
4 miles N of Buntingford 

Pre-Norman entrenchments, % mile E of 
Wheathampstead 


Farm Hall 
Midway between Huntingdon and St. Ives 


3 mile S of Alverstone station 
1,050 acres, House and. Jacobean farmhouse, 
2 miles S of Newport 
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Newtown Old TownHall 14 miles N of Calbourne and Shalfleet station 


St. Boniface Down 
St. Helen’s Common 
Tennyson Down 


KENT 


Appledore 
Bradbourne 
Chartwell 


Chiddingstone 
Chislehurst 


Coldrum Long Barrow 
Crockham Grange Farms 


Golden Hill 
Gover Hill 
Ide Hill 
Knole 


Loose 

Mariner’s Hill 
Old Soar Manor 
Oldbury Hill 


One-Tree Hill 
Owletts (Cobham) 
Parson’s Marsh 
Pett’s Wood 


St. John’s Jerusalem 
Scord’s Wood 


Smallhythe Place 


Sole Street 
Stoneacre 


Toys Hill 
Westerham 


Wrotham Water 


Above Ventnor 

3 miles SE of Ryde 

1 mile W of Freshwater, association with the 
poet 


Hallhouse Farm and Royal Military Canal 

House and 30 acres S of East Malling 

2 miles S of Westerham, home of Winston 
Churchill. No public access 

Almost the entire village 

Camden Court Land and Oak Bank Estate 

3 mile E of Trottiscliffe 

2 miles S of Westerham 

t mile W of Canterbury 

1 mile NW of West Peckham 

3 miles S of Brasted 

Historic house, gardens and part of park, near 
Sevenoaks 

Wool House 

Near Crockham Hill 

14 miles NE of Plaxtol 

Between the Ightham-Seal road and the Old- 
bury Hatch-Styants Bottom footpath 

24 miles from Sevenoaks 


Part of Brasted Chart 

Between Chislehurst and Orpington. Wood 
and heath memorial to William Willett, 
founder of Summer Time 

By Sutton-at-Home. Embodies 13th century 
remains of a Commandery of the Knights 
Hospitallers 

Between Ide Hill and Toys Hill 

Dame Ellen Terry’s Memorial, 2 miles S of 
Tenterden 

Yeoman’s House, 1 mile S of Owletts 

Yeoman’s house and groundsin Otham village, 
4 miles E of Maidstone 

24 miles S of Brasted, includes Toys Hill Beacon 

Quebec House, one-time home of General 
Wolfe 

Adjoins the Pilgrim’s Way, 14 miles E of 
Wrotham 
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Laxe District (Westmorland and Lancashire) 


Ambleside (Westmor- 
land and Lancashire) 


Buttermere Valley 
(Cumberland) 


Coniston Water 
(Lancashire) 


Crosthwaite (Westmor- 
land) 
Derwentwater (Cum- 


berland) 


Duddon Valley 
(Cumberland and Lan- 
cashire) 
Ennerdale (Cumberland) 
Eskdale (Cumberland) 


Grasmere (Westmorland) 


Hawkshead (Lancashire) 


Hobcarton Crag 
(Cumberland) 


Embraces the following properties: Bee 
Holme, Borrans Field, Brathay Hall, Bridge 
House, Clappersgate, Elterwater, Force How, 
Great Bog, Kelsick Scar and High Skelgill 
Farm, Loughrigg, The Rashfield, Scandale 
Fell, Skelwith Farm, Wray Castle 

Embraces the following properties: Butter- 
mere(with Burtnessand Horse Close Woods), 
Crummock Water and Lanthwaite Wood, 
Honister Pass, Kirk Close, Lanthwaite Cot- 
tage, Long How and Nether How, Lowes- 
water and Holme Wood, Scale Force 

Embracing the following properties: Fir 
Island, High and Low Arnside Farms, Monk 
Coniston Estate, Nibthwaite Woods and 
Peel Island 

Low Fell Plantation, mixed woodland 


Embraces: Brandelhow, Bull Crag, Castle 
Crag, Hollows Farm, etc. (Borrowdale), 
Castle Head, Castlerigg Stone Circle, Chapel 
House Farm, Cockshott Wood, Friar’s 
Crag, Stable Hills and Calf Close Bay, Crow 
Park, “Druid’s Circle”, Grange Fell, Hal- 
cyon Cottage, Isthmus, Langstrath Intake 
(Borrowdale), Lord’s Island and Ramps- 
holme, Manesty, Nook Farm, Peace How, 
Red Brow (Borrowdale), Seathwaite Farm, 
Skiddaw Cottage, Stonethwaite Common 

Embracing: Browside and Thrang Farms, 
Cockley Beck and Dale Head Farms, and 
Wallow Barrow Crag 

Large area NW of Great Gable 

Large area under the foothills of Scafell 

Embodies: Alcock Tarn, Brackenfell and 
Chepel Green, Broadgate Field, Butterlip 
How, Easedale, Grandy Close, Mill Cottage, 
Moss Parrock, White Moss Intake 

Embracing: Belmount and Loanthwaite, Dan 
Becks, Green End Estate, Hawkshead Court 
House (houses, cottages and 68 acres), High 
Wray and Tock How Farms, Low Wray 
Farm, Round Parrock Wood 

About 2 miles from the Whinlatter Pass 
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Laxe District continued 
Kentmere Common 
(Westmorland) 


Langdales (Westmorland) Embracing: Elterwater, Great Langdale and 


Little Langdale 


Longesleddale, Till’s Hole Farms and fell land on opposite sides of Longs- 


and Stockdale (West- 


morland) 


Newlands (Cumberland) 
Sawrey (Lancashire) 
Scafell Group 
(Cumberland) 
Troutbeck (Westmor- 
land) 


Ullswater (Westmorland) 


Wasdale (Cumberland) 


Windermere (Westmor- 


land) 


leddale 


Farm lands 4 miles SW of Keswick 
Near Sawrey, Hill Top and Castle Farms, etc. 
Between Borrowdale, Eskdale and Wastwater 


Townend and large farm, 1 mile S of Trout- 
beck village. Troutbeck Park Farm. Includes 
one of the most famous sheep farms of Lake 
District 

Embraces: Aira, Glencoyne Park, Glencoyne 
Wood and Stybarrow Crag, Gowbarrow 
Park, Hartsop Grove Farm, Hartsop Hall 
and Brotherswater, Matterdale Common, 
Patterdale (Goldrill House), Patterdale Hall 
Estate, Watermillock Common 

Embracing: Bowderdale, Harrowhead, Buck- 
barrow and Gill Farms, Netherbeck Bridge 
Land, Netherwasdale 

Embodying: Allen Knot and Latter Heath, 
Cockshott Point, Fell Foot, Ladyholme, 
Post Knott, Queen Adelaide’s Hill 


LANCASHIRE (see also Lake District, where National Trust properties include 


several in Lancashire) 
Cartmel 
Medlock Vale 
Ribchester Fort 
Rufford Old Hall 
Silverdale 


Speke Hall 
Stubbins Estate 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Ulverscroft 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
Gainsborough 
Grantham House 


Priory Gatehouse 
2 miles NW of Ashton-under Lyne 


Castlebarrow Head, Eaves Wood, and Slack 
Orchard 

8 miles E of centre of Liverpool 

435 acres, with farms and cottages, 15 miles N 
of Manchester 


Woodland moorland, 6 miles W of Lough- 
borough 


Land by Old Hall 
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LINCOLNSHIRE continued 
Gunby Hall 
Lincoln 
Tattershall Castle 
Woolsthorpe Manor 


LONDON 
Carlyle’s House (No. 24 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea) 
3 Cheyne Walk (Chelsea) 
George Inn (Southwark) 


40-42 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W. 1 
‘Roman’ Bath 


St. John’s Institute 
(Hackney) 
Squire’s Mount 
(Hampstead) 


MIDDLESEX 
Morven Park 
Swakeleys (Ickenham) 


NORFOLK 
Bale Oaks 
Blakeney Point 
Blickling Estate 


Bullfer Grove 
Burnham Overy Mill 
Great Yarmouth 
Horsey Estate 


Scolt Head Island 


Swanton Morley 
West Runton 
Roman Camp 


| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Ashton Wold 
Brackley Park 
Lyveden New Build 


1 mile from Burgh-le-Marsh station 

St. Mary’s Guildhall, in the High Street 
10 miles S of Horncastle 

Birthplace of Sir Isaac Newton 


Contains early English musical instruments 

E side of Borough High Street, last remainin 
galleried inn of London, associated wit 
Charles Dickens 

Queen Anne house, H.Q. of the Trust 


In Strand Lane, remains of a bath—Roman 
origin disputed 

Nos. 2 and 4 Homerton High Street, house 
dates from early 16th eentury 

Facing Hampstead Heath, group of 18th 
century buildings and garden 


4 mile N of Potters Bar 
3 mile from Hillingdon station, property of the 
Foreign Office Sports Association 


Group of ilexes, 8 miles NE of Fakenham 

Foreshore nature preserve 

4,523-acre deer park, etc. Also Blickling Hall, 
t mile NW of Aylsham 

4k miles SW of Holt 


4 South Quay, interesting medieval house 

Horsey Hall and Mere, farmland, marshes and 
marrams 

Seashore nature reserve, 3 miles N of Burnham 
Market 

Associations with President Abraham Lincoln 


Nature reserve, 3 miles E of Oundle 

Open space for children 

Curious house associated with the Gunpowder 
Plot, 5 miles SW of Oundle 
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NorTHUMBERLAND 
The Allen Banks 
Beadnell Lime Kilns 


Farne Islands 


Hadrian’s Wall 
Lindisfarne Castle 

Ros Castle 

St. Aidan’s and Shoreston 


Dunes 
Wallington 


Wylam-on-Tyne 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Clumber Park 


Colston Bassett 


OXFORDSHIRE 
Aston Wood 
Coombe End Farm 


Kencott 
South Leigh 


Watlington 


SHROPSHIRE 
Attingham Park 
Longdon and Withybed 
Woods 
Shrewsbury 


Wilderhope Manor 


SOMERSET 
Barrington Court 
Bath 


Hill and river scenery, 5 miles E of Haltwhistle 

18th century kilns, 2} miles S of Seahouses 
station 

About 30 islands, forming breeding-places for 
sea birds and seals, associations with Grace 
Darling 

Housesteads and Hotbank, best preserved fort, 
and 34 miles of Wall, 7 miles E of Haltwhistle 

On Holy Island, 12 miles SE of Berwick-on- 
Tweed 

Part-memorial to Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
12 miles NW of Alnwick 

2 miles SE of Bamburgh 


The Trust’s largest property in the North of 
England, 12,992 acres, 1 mile S of Cambo 
village 

George Stephenson’s Cottage and other as- 
sociations 


Forms part of Sherwood Forest, 13 miles SE 
of Worksop 
Market Cross 


104 acres of beech wood against the Chilterns 

13 miles N of Pangbourne, access is by foot- 
paths through the estate 

17th century Manor Farm House 

Little Bartletts, two cottages, 24 miles E of 
Witney 

Hill and Park 


3,000-acre estate, 4 miles W of Shrewsbury 


20 Dogpole, or The Old House, old half- 
timbered house. Town Walls Tower, last 
remaining watch tower on the town walls 

7 miles SW of Much Wenlock 


6 miles S of Langport 
Assembly Rooms 
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SOMERSET continued 
Bruton Dovecote 


Burrow Mump 


Cheddar Cliffs 
Cock Hill 
Coleridge Cottage 


Exmoor 


Failand Estate 
Glastonbury Tor 
Holford Fields 
Ivythorn and Walton 


Leigh Woods 


Little Solsbury Hill 
Lytes Cary 


Monk’s Steps 
Montacute 


Muchelney 
Redhill 
Shervage Wood 


Stoke-sub-Hamdon 
Tor Hill 


Wellington Monument 
West Pennard Court Barn 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Downs Banks 


Hawksmoor 
Kinver Edge 


M 


16th century roofless dovecote, 5 miles N of 
Wincanton 

Site of Norman castle, near Athelney, 9} miles 
E of Taunton 

107 acres on W side of the famous gorge 

2 acre on crest of the Polden Hills 

8 miles W of Bridgwater, associated with the 
poet 

12,420 acres, includes the Holnicote Estate, 
Dunkery Beacon, highest point in the 
county; Selworthy Beacon, Bossington Hill, 
the villages and hamlets of Allerford, 
Bossington, Selworthy, Tivington, Luc- 
combe, and hamlets of Brandish Street, 
Horner, Lynch and West Luccombe, Tarr 
Steps, and Winsford Hill 

Woodlands and farms, 24 miles W of Bristol 


3 miles S of Glastonbuty 
On left bank of the Avon, by the Clifton 


Suspension Bridge 

Between Swainswick and Batheaston 

About 300 acres and a typical Somerset manor 
house, 24 miles NE of Ilchester 

2 miles N of Weston-super-Mare 

4 miles W of Yeovil, magnificent house and 
grounds 

Priest’s House, 14 miles S of Langport 

24 acres of hill top, 3 miles W of Langport 

136 acres of oak woodland, etc., S of the Nether 
Stowey-Holford road 

The Priory 


Just E of Wells 


On the Blackdown Hills, 3 miles S of Welling- 
ton, commemorates the Iron Duke 
15th century barn, 3 miles E of Glastonbury 


166 acres of undulating moorland, 1 mile S of 
Barlaston 

Large nature reserve, 13 miles NE of Cheadle 

Heath, woodland, rock dwellings, etc., 5 miles 
W of Stourbridge 
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STAFFORDSHIRE continued 
Letocetum (Wall) 


Manifold and Hamps 
Valleys and parts of 
Dovedale (see also 

Derbyshire) 

Moseley Old Hall 


Wightwick Manor 


SUFFOLK 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Culford 


Flatford 


Kyson Hill 

Lavenham 

Outney Common 
(Bungay) 

Stoke-by-Nayland 

Thorington Hall 


SURREY 
Albury Heath Cottages 


Beulah Hill 


Black Down (see Sussex) 

Blackheath 

Bookham and Banks 
Commons 


Box Hill 


Church Cobham 


Dorking 

Eashing Bridges and 
Cottages 

East Sheen Common 

Ewell 


Old Roman posting-station, 2 miles S of 
Lichfield 

Embraces Apes Tor, Castern Hall, Grindon and 
Swainsley Estates, Grindon Moor, Ilam, 
Throwley Estate 


4 miles N of Wolverhampton, associations 
with Charles II 
24 W of Wolverhampton 


Angel Corner, a Queen Anne house 

Lewis King’s Grove, 5 miles N of Bury St. 
Edmunds 

Mill and Willy Lott’s Cottage, associations 
with John Constable 

# mile S of Woodbridge 

Shilling Street Cottages 


Half-timbered cottages 
t mile E of Stoke-by-Nayland 


1 mile SW of Shere, also Newland’s 
Corner 

Lawns Estate, 11 acres, contains the spring of 
the former Beulah Spa 


4 mile S of Chilworth station 

Between Bookham station and Stoke d’Aber- 
non 

24 miles S of Leatherhead. Donors include 
Lord Beaverbrook. Includes Flint Cottage 
(Meredith’s home), Little Switzerland Val- 
ley, and West Humble Chapel 

Cedar House, H-shaped building of 15th 
century 

Deepdene Terrace, Fine views 

14 miles W of Godalming, bridge said to date 
from King John 

Adjoins Richmond Park 

rR, 3 6 acres fronting the Cheam 
roa 
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Surrey continued 
Frensham Common 


Godalming 


Hackhurst Down 

Ham House (Richmond) 
Hambledon 

Hatchlands 


Headley Heath 


Hindhead 


665 acres of common, including most of 
Frensham Great Pond and cottages 

Ockford Road Cottages, which show how old 
cottages can be suitably repaired for modern 
conditions, on W side of main street 

1 mile N of Gomshall station 


24 acres of land near the church 

House and 397 acres of park land, close to East 
Clandon village 

4 miles S of Epsom, includes Tot Hill and 
Oyster Hill 

Craig’s Wood (adjoins Tyndall Wood); 
Grayswood Common (1 mile N of Hasle- 
mere); Hindhead, Inval and Weydown 
Commons (12 miles SW of Guildford) and 
including: the Devil’s Punch Bowl, Gibbet 
Hill, Frydinghurst Common, Highcomb 
Bottom; Nutcombe Down and Tyndall 
Wood (between the Haslemere and Ports- 
mouth roads); Pollock’s Path (lane and land 
between Nutcombe Down and Kingswood 
Firs) ; Stoatley Green (1 mile N of Haslemere 
station); Woodcock Bottom (105 acres 
t mile from Hindhead, including the Golden 
and Whitmoor Valleys) 

For other Trust properties near Hindhead see 
also Sussex and Hampshire 


Hydon’s Ball and Hydon 124 acres of great beauty, 2 miles from Witley 


Heath 
Leith Hill 


Milford Common 
Netley Park 

Park Downs 
Polesden Lacy 


station 

Between Wotton and Coldharbour Commons, 
193 acres, contains one of the sources of the 
Tillingbourne; Leith Hill Place: woods, 
house, farm and cottages, close to summit 
of Leith Hill; Leith Hill Summit: views 
over 13 counties, 1 mile from Cold- 
harbour; Mosses Wood: renowned for its 
bluebells, between Coldharbour and the top 
of Leith Hill; Severell’s Copse: at Friday 
Street 

t mile W of Witley 

E of Shere 

74 acres I mile S of Banstead 

2 mile S§ of Bookham, contains the Greville 
art collection 
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SurREY continued 
Reigate 


Runnymede 


Sandhills Common 
Selsdon Wood 


Shalford Mill 

Six Brothers’ Field 
South Hawke 
Stony Jump 


Thursley 


Wandle Properties 


Witley Common 
SUSSEX 

Alfriston Clergy House 

Bateman’s 


Battle 
Black Down 


Bodiam Castle 
Bosham 


Bramber Castle 


128 acres of open down, copse and beech- 
woods, and includes Colley Hill, Reigate 
Fort, strip of Pilgrim’s Way, Margery 
Wood, etc. 

Historic meads between Staines and Windsor, 
Magna Carta associations 

3 mile W of Witley station 

% mile from Selsdon, of interest to bird and 
flower lovers 

18th century water mill 14 miles SE of 
Guildford 

Between Caterham and Merstham, sports 
ground memorial by four brothers to their 
other two 

4} acres, 2 miles S of Woldingham station 

Highest of the Devil’s Jumps, 14 miles E of 
Churt 

John Freeman Memorial, 8-acre field as 
memorial to poet John Freeman, 2 miles N 
of Hindhead 

149 acres comprising: Merton Abbey Wall; 
Morden Hall, E of Morden Road, 124 acres 
and houses, cottages and deer park; Ravens- 
bury Park, known as the Happy Valley, on 
left bank of the Wandle, W of Mitcham 
Bridge; Wandle Park; Watermeads, E of 
Mitcham Bridge 

240 acres, 1 mile W of Witley 


Pre-Reformation parish priest’s house, 4 miles 
NE of Seaford 

300 acres and Rudyard Kipling’s home, 1 mile 
S of Burwash 

Lake Meadow 

t mile SE of Haslemere, includes: Tennyson’s 
Lane, Boarden Door Bottom, Quellwood 
Common. Black Down summit is over 
900 feet 

One of the most beautiful and interesting ruins 
in England, 4 miles E of Robertsbridge 

Quay Meadow, 4 miles W of Chichester, 
associations with Kings Canute and Harold 

Norman castle ruins, close to Steyning 
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SussEx continued 
Cissbury Ring 


Crowlink, Michel Dene 
and Went Hill 


Drovers Estate 


Durford Heath 
Exceat Saltings 


Fairlight 
Highdown Hill 


Lavington Common 
Marley 


Newtimber Hill 


Petworth House and Park 


Selsfield Common 
Shoreham 
Slindon Estate 
Sullington Warren 
Terwick 
Verdley Place 
Warren Hill 

) Wych Cross 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham 


Castle Bromwich Hall 


Finest of all the prehistoric camps of the South 
Downs, 14 miles E of Findon 

632 acres of cliff, down and farm land, in- 
cluding part of the famous Seven Sisters 
Cliff, 5 miles W of Eastbourne 

1,049 acres on either side of Midhurst-Chi- 
chester road, N of the Goodwood Estate 

24 miles E of Petersfield 

2 miles E of Seaford, 44 acres on Cuckmere 
River 

Cliff land 44 miles E of Hastings 

Prehistoric camp and site of Saxon cemetery, 
t mile N of Ferring 

1 mile W of Petworth station 

Includes: Kingsley Green Common, 2 miles S 
of Haslemere; Marley Common and Wood, 
between Haslemere, Shottermill and King- 
sley Green; Marley Coombe; Marley 
Heights, } mile S of Kingsley Green and 
Marley Common; Shottermill Ponds (two 
hammer ponds and adjacent land) 

Fine beeches and wide views, between Pye- 

combe and Poynings 

64 miles E of Midhurst, house contains one of 
largest and finest private picture collections 
in England 

t mile S of Turner’s Hill, on road to Hayward’s 
Heath 

596 acres of downland, including Southwick 
Hill, Whitelot Bottom, Bushey Bottom, and 
The Warren 

3,600acres 6 miles N of Bognor, extensive views 

4 mile E of Storrington 

Church Field, # mile from Rogate 

At Fernhurst, 400 acres of well-wooded farm 
land used for horticultural research 

8 miles N of Worthing, gives views of Chanc- 
tonbury Ring and the South Downs 

The Warren, 15 acres of woodland, 5 miles S 
of East Grinstead 


For properties in the neighbourhood see 
below, also under Worcestershire 

Early Jacobean building, 5 miles E of Birming- 
ham 
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WARWICKSHIRE continued 
Charlecote Park 


Coughton Court 
Earlswood Moat House 
and The Roundabouts 


Knowle 
Packwood. House 


Upton House 


Show house, gardens and park land, 4 miles E 
of Stratford-on-Avon, associated with 
Shakespeare and the Lucy family 

2 miles N of Alcester, associated with the 
Gunpowder Plot 

9 miles S of Birmingham 


Children’s Field, 10 miles SE of Birmingham 

1} miles E of Hockley Heath, contains a yew 
garden which represents the Sermon on the 
Mount 

1 mile S of Edgehill, contains tapestries, works 
of art and 18th century furniture 


WESTMORLAND (see also Lake District where National Trust properties 
include many in Westmorland) 


Arnside Knott 
Kendal 


Shap 


WILTSHIRE 
Avebury 


Dinton 


Figsbury Rings 
Great Chalfield Manor 


Grimstead Beeches 
Holt 


Lacock Abbey and 
Village 


Lockeridge Dene 


Pepperbox Hill 


g14 acres overlooking Morecambe Bay 

Lane Foor Farm, 139 acres between Kendal and 
Burneside, giving fine views of the fells 

Keld Chapel 


Comprises the ancient site and over 900 acres 
of farmland. Avebury itself is unrivalled in 
size and importance among the megalithic 
monuments of the world 

Includes Dinton Park, Philipps House and 
Hyde’s House, all 9 miles W of Salisbury. 
Also Little Clarendon and Lawes Cottage, 
4 mile E of Dinton Church 

Early Iron Age Camp, 4 miles NE of Salisbury 

Midway between Melksham and Bradford- 
on-Avon 

5 miles SE of Salisbury 

The Court, 3 miles N of Trowbridge, associ- 
ated with King William IV 

Includes Bowden Hill and Bewley Common. 
Lacock is one of most beautiful villages in’ 
SW England 

3 miles W of Marlborough. The Sarsen (stones 
known locally as Grey Wethers) monoliths 
of Avebury and Stonehenge probably came 
from this neighbourhood 

17th century “‘Folly” and 73 acres, 5 miles SE 
of Salisbury 
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WILTSHIRE continued 


Piggle Dene 


Salisbury 
Stonehenge Down 
Stourhead Estate 
Westwood Manor 


White Barrow 
Win Green 


‘W ORCESTERSHIRE 


Areley Kings 

Chadwich Manor Estate 
Clent Hills 

Cofton Hackett 

Finstall 

Frankley Beeches 
Groveley Dingle 
Harvington Hall = 


Knowles Mill 
Malvern Hills 


Randan Hill 
Sling Pool 


YORKSHIRE 


Braithwaite Hall 


Bridestones Moor, etc. 
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Adjoining the Bath road, between Fifield and 
West Overton, contains more of the Grey 
Wethers 

Joiner’s Hill, formerly the hall of a City Livery 
Company. In St. Ann Street 

1,435 acres of agricultural land round Stone- 
henge, 2 miles W of Amesbury 

94 miles S of Frome, includes Stourhead 
House, grounds, and the villages of Stourton 
and Kilmington 

13 miles SW of Bradford-on-Avon 

3 mile S of Tilshead 

Probably the site of one of the ancient beacons 
of England, 5 miles E of Shaftesbury 


246 acres of beautiful stretch of River Severn, 
near Stourport 

431 acres, 9 miles SW of Birmingham 

11 miles W of Birmingham 

Valuable link in the Green Belt of Birmingham 
1 mile SW of Groveley. No public access 

tor acres of hilly farm land, 14 miles E of 
Bromsgrove 

Hill top and beeches, 6 miles SW of Birming- 
ham 

Mainly a bird sanctuary, 7 miles S$ of Bir- 
mingham 

Car Park given for visitors to the Hall, 4 miles 
from Kidderminster 

14 miles NW of Bewdley 

Includes: Broad Down, 4 mile S of Little 
Malvern; Midsummer Hill (with remains of 
of a British camp), 4 miles E of Ledbury; 
South Part of Malvern Hills, 10 miles W of 
Tewkesbury; Tack Coppice, $ mile S of 
Midsummer Hill 

3 miles from Bromsgrove 

3 mile N of the Bromsgrove-Stourbridge road 


Moor, farmland and ancient earthworks, 
3 miles S of Middleham 

Between Whitby and Pickering. The Bride- 
stones are strangely-shaped masses of rock 
left by erosion 
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YorKSHIRE continued 
Cautley 


East Riddlesden Hall 


Malham Tarn 


Richmond 


Ripon 


Saltwick Nab 
Scarth Wood Moor 


Stainforth Bridge 
York 


Cross Keys Temperance Inn, memorial inn 
dating approximately from 1600 

17th century manor house, 1 mile NE of 
Keighley 

6 miles NE of Settle. Charles Kingsley made 
Malham the scene of the first chapter of 
‘The Water Babies’ 

Calfhall, Round Howe and Billybank Woods, 
between Richmond and Hudswell. And Hag 
Wood, $ mile NW of Hudswell 

Sharow Cross, remains of old Sanctuary 
Cross, $ mile E of Ripon station 

Cliff land and a rocky nab, 1 mile E of Whitby 

8 miles NE of Northallerton, extensive views 
of the Pennines 

200-year-old single-span packhorse bridge, 24 
miles N of Settle 

Treasurer’s House, of exceptional interest, close 
to the Minster and St. William’s College 


INDEX 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Elstow. John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 154 


BERKSHIRE 


Bray (Nr.). Ockwells National 
Trust, 151 
Hungerford. Hock-Tide festival, 92 


Hungerford. “Tumble” or “Clapper” gate, 


Manor, 


37 
Hurley. “Let the weakest go to the wall,” 


58 
Inkpen. Gibbet on Beacon. Rectory gardens, 
modelled on Versailles, 18 
Kingston Bagpuze. Hounds vane, 135 
Moulsford. “The Beetle and Wedge,” 69 
Newbury. Mace Monday, 100 
Newbury. St. Bartholomew’s Fair, 22, 27 
Uffington. White Horse, 140 
Wayland’s Smithy. Cromlech, 138 
Windsor Forest. St. Crispin’s Inn church 
service, I15 


Wokingham. “Homestead” (Saxon), 45 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Boarstall Tower. XIVth century property 
of National Trust, 151 
Chalfont St. Giles. John Milton’s Cottage, 


154 

Chalfont St. Giles. William Penn’s grave, 
156 

Colnbrook. The Peggy Bedford, 76 

Colnbrook. ‘Oldest Inn,” 56 

Egypt. Village, 44 

Fenny Stratford. Fenny Poppers, 106 

High Wycombe. Home of Disraeli, 149 

Iver Heath. Turpin memories inn, 76 

Olney. Pancake Bells, 87 

West Wycombe. National Trust Village, 150 


CAMBRIDGESHIRB 


Cambridge. John Milton associations, 154 
Leldreth. Church barrel organ, 123 
Linton. “Tumble” or “Clapper’’ gate, 37 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guernsey. World’s smallest church, 117 


CHESHIRE 


Ashton. Place name (plant), 47 
Birkenhead. The Glass Barrel, 71 
Chester Cathedral. Christmas 
Nativity Play, 107 
Cholmondeley. “Chumley,’’ 40 
Hawarden Castle. Gladstone’s house, 153 
Knutsford. May Day festivities, 94 
Stockport. Salutary epitaph, 129 
Sutton Hall. Umbrella Yew, 112 
Walton. Inscribed weathervane, 135 
Wirral Peninsula. ‘‘Meol’s Stocks,” 136 


Mummers’ 


CorRNWALL 


Ashton. Place name (plat), 47 

Bugle. Village and inn, Io 

East Looe. Pillory, 16 

Fowey. “Most valiant men and ships,” 125 

Helston. Furry Dance, 95 

Launceston. ‘‘Launston,” 41 

Loe. Cutting the Loe Bar, 85 

Looe. St. Keynes’ Well tradition, 87 

Mousehole. Spanish raider relic, 54 

Mullion. National Trust property, 148 

Newlyn. Bewitched fig tree, 109 

Paul. Memorial to county tongue, 132 

Pill Creek, St. Flock (Truro). Ship’s-wheel 
gate, 33 

St. Columb. Shrovetide Hurling, 86 

St. Ives. Silver Ball game, 86 

St. Ives. Guise dancing, 108 

St. Hilary. Christmas Mummers’ Nativity 
play, 107 

Sennen Cove. Bought through “Ferguson’s 
Gang,” 150 

Summercourt. Ancient fair, 27 

Tintagel. Blessing of fields, fisheries and 
mines, 96 


CUMBERLAND 


Caldbeck. John Peel buried, 152 

Calvo. Village, 43 

Carlisle. Martinmas Hiring Fair, 27 
Grange-in-Borrowdale. Bowder Stone, 139 
Great Salkeld. Dungeon church, 122 
Gretna. State-owned inns, 73 

Ireby. Sun Inn and Peel’s descendants, 152 
Keswick. Forty-eight-stone Druid’s Circle, 


139 
Scafell Pike. England’s highest peak, 149 
Uldale. John Peel died (Ruthwaite Farm), 
152 
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DsRBYSHIRE Godmanstone. _ Smallest inn, $7 
Arbor Low. Ancient stones, 139 Hammoon. Village, 43 
Ashbourne. Shrovetide football, 86 Kinson. Smugglers ary 126 
Buxton. Wells dressing, 95 Sherborne. Pack Monday fee oat 
Castleton. Garland custom, 96 ce Be mange ae ea ats us 
Cucklet Dell. Eyam plague service, 102 Sa pcos gee aay bt el Shs 


Dale. Bluebell Inn memories, 115 

Darley Dale. 2,000-year-old yew, 112 

Derby (Nr.). Halter Devil Chapel, 117 

Derby. Bridge chapel, 124 

Foremark. Anchor Church, 117 

Lady Bower. Tree contortion, 114 

Lea. Florence Nightingale’s home, 154 

Longshaw Moor. Bought by public sub- 
scription, 150 

Melbourne. Village, 43 

Tissington. Wells garlanding, 95 

Wirksworth. Wells dressing, 95 


DEVON 
Bampton. Exmoor Pony Fair, 27 
Barnstaple. Fair, 27 
Braunton. Ship’s-wheel gate, 33 
Brixton. Village, 44 


Buckfastleigh. Pear Pie Fair, 27 

Buckland Abbey. Home of Sir Francis 
Drake, 155 

Clyst Hydon. Dated yews, 113 

Combe Martin. Pack of Cards Inn, 59 


Dartmoor. Wistman’s Wood, 137 
Dartmoor. Ancient stone avenues, 139 
Dartmoor. “Plague Market,” 139 


Drewsteignton. Miracle of the Spring, 97 

Exeter. Drake’s Inn, 54 

Hayes Barton. Birthplace Sir Walter Raleigh, 
155 

Holsworthy. St. Peter’s Fair, 26 

Ilfracombe. Chambercombe Farm mystery, 


31 
Kingsbridge. Bone Philip epitaph, 129 
Kingston. Village, 44 
Manaton. Bowerman’s Nose, 140 
Ottery St. Mary. Stocks, 15 
Shaldon (Nr. Teignmouth). 

38 
Tavistock. “Stockade” (Saxon), 46 
Torrington. Fair, 26 
Totnes. Lamb Pie Fair, 26 
Two Pots. House, 12 
‘Watersmeet. National Trust gem, 150 
Widdecombe. Grimspound ring, 139 
Widdecombe. Old Fair, 103 
Widdecombe. Fair, 27 
Woolfardisworthy. ‘“Oozry,” 42 


Cartwheel gate, 


Dorset 
Abbotsbury. Nuptial epitaph, 129 
Cerne Abbas. Stocks, 15 
Cerne Abbas. Giant of Trendle Hill, 141 
Daggons Road, The Churchill Arms, 70 


Winterbourne Tomson. Henhouse church, 
II4 


DuRHAM 


Bunker’s Hill. Village, 43 
Chester-le-Street. Shrovetide football, 86 
Darlington. Fair, 26 

Durham. Memorial to dwarf, 119 
Durham. Sanctuary Knocker, 120 
Leamside. Moorhouse Woods, 148 
Philadelphia. Village, 43 

Quebec. Village, 43 

Sunderland. Lilburne epitaph, 130 


Essex 


Berden. Enthroning the Boy Bishop, 107 

Berden. King Harold descendants, 107 

Bergholt. Village, 43 

Bishops Stortford. Cecil Rhodes Museum, 
155 

Brentwood. ‘“‘Burntood,” 40 

Chigwell. William Penn’s school, 156 

Cranham. Founder of Georgia buried, 156 

Coggeshall. ‘‘Cockshall,”’ 40 

Dedham. Gleaners’ Bell, 101 

Diddinghurst. Stocks, 15 

Elmstead. Place name (plant), 47 

Epping. Turpin’s haunts, 76 

Fridayhill. Place, 12 

Great Leighs. Witch’s Stone, 28 

Great Tey. Whale-rib gateway, 34 

Great Waltham. Ancient tree, 109 

Greenstead. Log cabin church, 116 

Havering-at-Bower. Stocks and whipping 
post, I5 

Hempstead. Turpin’s Inn, 75 

Holland. Village, 43 

Little Dunmow. The Flitch, 96 

Maldon. George Washington associations, 


127 
Mile Green. The only “Viper” in England, 
70 
Mountnessing. ‘‘Moneyseen.” 40 
Saffron Walden. Place name (plant), 47 
Thetford. Birthplace Thomas Payne, 155 
Ugley. Pretty village, 10 
Waltham Abbey. Pillory in church, 16 


GLOUCESTERSHIRB 


Ampney Crucis Church. Giant hour glass, 
123 

Avening. Highwayman memorial, 120 

Bibury. Inn with hot water spring, $8 

Bristol. Tombstone to church cat, 131 

Bristol. First American Consulate, 155 


INDEX 


Bristol. Sir William Penn’s armour, 156 
Bristol. “The Happy Landings,” 68 
Cirencester. ‘‘Cicester,”’ 40 

Cooper’s Hill. Cheese Rolling, 97 


Corston. “Hanging Tree,” 112 

Deerhurst. Place name (animal), 46 

Ebrington. Cotswold legend, 120 

Eldersfield. Gramophone clock, 121 

Gloucester. Claimant as England’s oldest inn, 
56 

Gloucester. Barton Fair, 27 

Hanbrook. Spire that ‘‘wandered away,” 
123 

Painswick. “Spectacle” stocks and remark- 


able yews, 15 
Painswick. Clipping day, 104 
Ready Token. Old stagecoach point, ro 
Shipton. Place-name (animal), 46 
Tewkesbury. Street Fair, 27 
Tredington. Fossilised ichthyosaurus, 122 


HAMPSHIRE 


Abbots Ann. White paper glove relics, 
122 
Aldershot. Place name (plant), 47 
Alresford. ‘‘Allsford,’”’ 40 
Alton. Civil War church, 119 
Beaulieu. ‘“Biewly,” 40 
Beauworth. “Treadmill” Inn, 58 
Beufre. Village, 43 
Bordon. Cowshed church, 115 
Brockenhurst. Gravetender bird man, 130 
Canada. Village, 43 
Freefolk. Village, 10 
Grayshott. “Glade” (Saxon), 46 
Hambledon. Bat and Ball Inn, 59 
Hambledon. Cradle of cricket, 21 
Liphook. Royalty’s inn, 54 
Little London. Village, 13 
Lyndhurst. Place name (plant), 47 
Minstead. Interesting church, 83 
Nately Scures. Mermaid sculpture and legend, 
32 
Nomansland. Village, 13 
Oakley. Place name (plant), 47 
Odiham. Roman remains and “bewitched” 
Spot, 32 
Otterbourne. Place name (animal), 46 
Petersfield. Langrish House, 152 
Petersfield Heath. Fair, 27 
Portsmouth. The Bully Ruffian, 69 
~Quarley, Detached church bells, 123 
Southampton. Court Leet, 93 
Tichborne. The ‘‘Crawl,” 88 
Wallop. Village, 11 
Waterloo. Village, 44 
Winchester. Oldest posting-house, 52 
Winchester. Largest medieval cathedral, 
121 
Winchester. Wayfarer’s Dole, 91 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 


Hereford. Fair, 26 

Leominster. Ducking stool in church, 19 

Leominster. ‘‘Lemster,’’ 41 

Ross-on-Wye. Tree growing through church 
floor, 114 

Yazor. Village, 43 


HERTFORDSHIRE , 

Abbots Langley. Tablet to English Pope, 123 

Aldbury. Stocks, 15 

Ashridge Park. Queen Elizabeth’s trees, 110 

Barnet. Fair, 27 

Broxbourne. Place name (animal), 46 

East Barnet. “Bull Tree,” 114 

Hertford. Place name (animal), 46 

Hertford. ‘‘Harfud,”’ 40 

Kingsland. Gate through Holgate Oak, 39 

Nastey. Village, ro 

St. Alban’s. The Fighting Cocks, $7 

Shenley. Bee-hive “round house,” 16 

Tring. Farm implement gate, 34 

Welwyn. Cherry Tree and Pear Tree Inns, 
72 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
Ellington. Easter Dole, 91 
Huntingdon. Cromwell’s baptismal record, 
153 
Molesworth. Pet Lovers’ cemetery, 132 
St. Ives. Dicing for Bibles, 96 
St. Ives. Bridge chapel, 124 


IsLE OF MAN 
St. John’s. Ancient Tynwald Ceremony, 98 


IsLB OF WIGHT 


Freshwater. Thatched church, 124 


KENT 


Bexley Church. Candle-snuffer spire, 123 

Biddenden. “Valley” (Saxon), 46 

Biddenden. Bun Dole, 91 

Brenchley. Ancient trimmed yews, 113 

Canterbury. First English Christian church, 
116 

Canterbury (Nr.). Inn where Bat and Trap 
still played, 63 

Chartwell. Home of Winston Churchill, 151 

Chiddingstone. National Trust village, 150 

Cobham. Inn with Dickens’s armchair, 55 

Dunkirk. Village, 44 

Farningham. Home of Captain Bligh of 
the Bounty, 153 

Greenwich Hospital. Painted Hall, 146 

Hawkhurst. Ancient oak, 108 
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Hawkhurst. ‘Wooded hill” (Saxon), 46 
Hayes. May Day festivities, 94 
Hythe. Bone crypt, 122 


Maidstone (Nr.). Kits Coty, 138 

Meopham. An inn’s museum, 59 

Minster. New inn with old history, 68 

Mottingham. Ballroom inn, 72 

Mottingham. Hairdressing saloon church, 
II§ 

Offham. Tilting quintain, 21 

Penshurst. Curfew bell, 89 

Preston Hall. Stable church, 114 

Rainham. The Belisha Beacon inn, 68 


Rochester. The Canopus, 68 

Rochester. Ship weathervane, 134 

Rochester. The Bull’s “illustrious larder,” 
55 

Sevenoaks, Place name (plant), 47 

Sevenoaks. Knole, Elizabethan mansion, 149, 


150 

Trottiscliffe. The Coldrum Stones, 139 

Westerham. Quebec House, birthplace 
General Wolfe, 151 


LANCASHIRE 
Cricketer epitaph, 130 


Blackpool. 
Fishermen’s band memorial, 


Blackpool. 
121 

Colne. Portable stocks, 15 

Coniston. John Ruskin, 127 

Jericho. Village, 43 

Pendle Hill. Annel’s Gibbet—now sign- 
post, 18 


Rusholme. Place name (plant), 47 


LEICESTERSHIRB 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Finger pillory, 16 
Belvoir. ‘‘Beaver’’ 40 
Burton Overy. Boscopel Oak seedling, 110 
Grimston. Bidding by Candle, 88 
Market Harborough. Hare Pie Scramble, 


93 
Neville Holt. Handsome topiary, 113 
Swinford. Place name (animal), 46 


Wymondham. “Wumundham,” 41 
LINCOLNSHIRE 

Boston. The Stump, 121 

Boston. Fair, 26 

Boston. Village, 43 


Glentham. Washing of Molly Grime, 90 
Grantham. Historic pilgrims’ inn, 56 


Grantham. Inn with live beehive sign, 70 
Grimsby. ‘‘Abode” (Norse), 46 
Lincoln. ‘Colony’? (Roman), 45 


New York. Village, 44 

Stamford. Spiked weathervane, 135 

Stickford. Gig-wheel gate, 38 

Woolsthorpe. Isaac Newton’s birthplace, 
149 


INDEX 


LONDON 
Aldgate. Turpin, King and The Red Lion, 


THis 
Bart’s. Minstrel-founded hospital, 65 
Bermondsey. The Finish Inn, 69 


Bishopsgate. “Dirty Dick’s,” 48 
Bishopsgate. Smallest church, oldest vane, 
135 


Bow. Dragon weathervane, 134 
Bromley-by-Bow. Widow’s Son Tavern, 


49 
Camden Town. Glue Pot Inn, 51 
Chelsea’s Cheyne. ‘“‘Chainy,” 40 

City. Skull and Crossbones gate, 39 

City. Pawnbroker Inn, 50 

City. Pickwickian Club, $5 

City. Dick Whittington’s burial place, 56 
City. Bull and Mouth Inn, 69 

City. Vintners’ Procession, 99 

City. Lord Mayor’s Procession, 106 

City. Grasshopper weathervane, 134 


Covent Garden. 
wayman, 80 

Deptford. ‘‘Ford’’ (Norse), 46 

Edgware. Eye Lotion Inn, 50 

Embankment. York House watergate, 145 

Embankment. Cleopatra’s Needle, 146 

Finchley Common. Turpin’s Oak, tog 

Fleet Street. Samuel Johnson’s house, 154 

Hackney. Cat and Shoulder of Mutton Inn, 
69 

Hampstead Heath. Whitsun fair, 26 

Hampstead Heath. Spaniards’ Inn, 76 

Hampstead. Freemasons’ Arms and ‘‘Mell,” 
63 

Hampstead. 
131 

Holborn. Bowl Inn, 79 

Holborn. Blessing of the Throats, 84 

Hyde Park. Boscopel Oak seedling, 110 

Hyde Park. Dog cemetery, 132 


Claude Duval, dandy high- 


Memorial to War horses, 


Kennington Common. Abershawe executed, 
79 

Kensington. ‘“‘Village’” (Saxon), 45 

Kennington. Cinema-seat church, 124 


Law Courts. Quit Rent Ceremony, 104 

London Bridge. Traffic volume, 142 

Marble Arch. Tyburn convent, 79 

St. Dunstan’s. Ten-foot weathervane, 136 

St. Dunstan’s. Beating the bounds, 96 

St. Martin’s. Royal parish, 135 

Smithfield. Widow’s Sixpence, 90 

Southgate. First house . . . built after the 
Flood, 65 

Strand. Patron saint weathervane, 134 

Strand. Bells of St. Clement’s, 89 

Thames. Historic wharves and stairs, 144 


146 : 
Theobald’s Road. Disraeli’s birthplace, 149 
Tottenham. The Spurs Inn, 68 
Tottenham Court Road. Horseshoe Inn, 


$1 
The Tower. Beating the bounds, 96 


INDEX 


The Tower. Most expensive bridge, 142 
Tower Hill. Birthplace William Penn, 156 
Trafalgar Square. Nelson’s lamp, 54 

West End. One-Pound-One Inn, 71 
Westminster. Pancake Greeze, 87 
Westminster. Maundy Money, 90 
Westminster. Taverns shows organizer, 74 
Whitechapel. Bell and Mackerel Inn, 66 
Whitehall. The ‘King’s Pubs,” 49 


MrDDLEsEx 


Enfield (Nr.). The heirloom inn, 50 

Enfield. Suffolk School vane, 135 

Feltham. ‘The Airman,” 68 

Harefield. Churchyard of note, 128 

Harrow Weald. Beautiful iron gate, 38 

Hatton. Taproom highwayman, 80 

Hillingdon. Fair, 26 

Hounslow Heath. Highwaymen’s haunt, 17, 
79 

Hounslow Heath. Stagecoach hold-up, 
Cranford bridge, 79 

Hounslow Heath. Gentleman highwayman, 
80 

Osterley Park. Historic spinney, 110 

Pinner. Loudon’s unburied coffin, 133 

Runnymede. Magna Carta, 97 

Thames. Swan Upping, 100 

Twickenham. Inn of the future, 72 

Uxbridge. Fair, 2 


ff 
Wyrardisbury. ‘‘Wraysbury,” 41 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Sebastopol. Village, 43 
Victoria. Village, 44 


INorFroLk 


Burnham Thorpe. Birthplace, Lord Nelson 
154 

Burnham Thorpe. Lord Nelson Inn, 154 

Denver. Village, 43 

Dereham. Place name (animal), 46 

Dumpling Green. Birthplace, George Borrow, 


154 
Hingham. Abraham Lincoln associations, 


156 
Methwold. ‘‘Muell,” 41 
Northwold. ‘“Nordell,” 41 


Oulton Broad. Borrow wrote Lavengro and 
Romany Rye, 154 

Scole. Inn with £1057 sign, 67 

Walsingham. Virgin Mary legend, 30 

Woodrising. Detached church bells, 123 

Wormegay. ‘“‘Rungey,” 41 

Wymondham. ‘‘Wyndham,” 41 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Kettering. 
land,” $7 

Little Brington. George Washington associa~ 
tions, 155 

Moulton. Farm implements gate, 34 

Peterborough. Bridge fair, 27 

Rothwell. Bone crypt, 122 

Sulgrave Manor. Home of George Wash- 


“Oldest licensed house in Eng- 


ington, 155 

Wansford. “Man ona Haycock,” 113 
NorTHUMBERLAND 

Alnwick. Shrovetide football, 85 
Klondyke. Village, 43 
Lindisfarne. Holy island, 124 
Morpeth. ‘‘Body-snatcher’” watchtower, 128 
Newcastle. Oldest fair, 22 


Seaton Sluice. 
Steng Cross. 


Brewery house church, 115 
Gibbet and head, 17 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Barnby Moor. The sporting inn, 57 
Carlton-on-Trent. Garage-smithy with Tur- 
pin associations, 34 
Dunkirk. Village, 44 
Edwinstowe. Major Oak, 110 
Edwinstowe. Shambles Oak, 110 
Kimberley. Village, 43 
Kirklington. Duck-shooting pulpit, 119 
Newstead. Byron’s ode to his dog, 131 
Nottingham. St. Paul’s Curfew, 89 
Nottingham. ‘Lion and Adder,” 70 
Nottingham. “Lion and Dragon,” 70 
Nottingham. Goose Fair, 22, 27 
Southwell. Inn of four kings, 54 


OXFORDSHIRE 
Banbury. Michaelmas fair, 27 
Banbury. Tenancy record, 51 
Banbury. Cromwell’s council room, $5 
Banbury. Ploughing match, 103 
Banbury. Rollright stones, 139 
Burford. Festival of Midsummer, 98 


Henley. ‘Peacock’ gate, 38 
Hook Norton. Place, 13 

Oxford. St. Giles’s Fair, 22, 27 
Oxford. Place name (animal), 46 


Oxford. Historic coaching inn, 52 

Oxford. An “‘oldest inn,” 56 

Oxford. May Day rags, 94 

Oxford. Morris dancers, 94 

Oxford (Queen’s College). Boar’s Head 


Ceremony, 108 
Wheatley. Ice-cream cone “round house,” 
16 
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RUTLAND SUFFOLK 
Oakham. Hawthorn topiary, 113 Beccles. Ancient hornbeam, 109 
Brandon. Tenancy record, 51 
SHROPSHIRE East Bergholt. Detached church bells, 123 


Llanyblodwell. ‘“The Horsehoe,” 0. 
Shrewsbury. Giant among coaching inns, $5 
Shrewsbury. ‘‘Shrowsbury,” 40 
Shrewsbury (Nr.). Kinnyson’s hide-out, 81 


SOMERSET 


Athelney. King Alfred legend site, 29 
Bath. Abbey Church wedding toll, 89 _ 
Bath (Nr.). Castle built from card winnings, 


59 
Bath Assembly Rooms. Anonymous gift to 
National Trust, 151 
Battlegore. Danish battlefield, 29 
Bridgewater. Bonfire Night, 105 
Bridgewater. St. Matthew’s Fair, 27 
Cadbury. Villages, 12 
Carhampton. Wassailing, 83 
Chard. Candle auction, 89 


Culborne. Tiny church, 117 

Falkland. Stocks, 15 

Glastonbury. Tor Fair, 27 

Glastonbury. St. Joseph’s chapel, 31 

Glastonbury. Christmas Mummers’ Nativity 
play, 107 

Glastonbury. Sacred Thorn, 108 


Lynch. Barn chapel, 114 

Minehead. May Day festivities, 94 

Minehead. Hobby Horse Ceremony, 96 

Northiam. Queen Elizabeth’s trees, 110 

Norton St. Philip. The George, Monmouth’s 
attempted assassination, $5 

Paradise. Village, 44 

Portishead. Ships’-wheel gate, 33 

Portishead. ‘‘Posset,’’ 40 

Priddy and Godney. Legends of Christ’s 
England visit, 31 

Priston. Vane with a story, 136 

Selworthy. National Trust village, 150 

Stanton Drew. The Merry Maidens, 139 

Stogumber. The Heddon Oak, 112 

Stoke St. Gregory. May Day festivities, 94 

Tatworth. Candle auction, 93 

Templecombe. Place name (Knights Temp- 
lar), 47 

Wells, Wookey Caves, 28 

Yeovil. Montacute House and estate, 151 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Abbots Bromley. Horn dancing, 103 

Alton. Pepperpot “round house,” 16 

Lichfield. Birthplace, Samuel Johnson, 154 

Lichfield. Old fair, 26 

Lichfield. Proclamation of the Fair, 87 

Lichfield. St. George’s (Day) Court, 93 

Lichfield. Court of Arraye, 96 

Shugborough Park. Memorial, Anson’s cat, 
131 


Flatford Mill. Worked by Constable’s father, 


150 
Gibraltar. Village, 43 
Ipswich. Fairground factory, 23 
Ipswich. Dickens’s inn, $5 
Ipswich. The ’Ere-You-Are’, 71 
Southwold. “Wood” (Saxon), 46 
Tottingstone. Sham church, 116 
Withersdale. Farmyard Church, 115 


SURREY 
Abinger Hatch. Stocks, 15 
Bagshot. Jekyll and Hyde innkeeper, 70, 80 
Box Hill. ‘Round House,” 16 
Box Hill. Beautiful National Trust property, 


I5$ ‘ 
Brook. Inn with the practical jokes, 60 
Burford Bridge. Flint Cottage, Meredith’s 

home, 155 
Burford Bridge. Keats wrote Endymion, 155 
Carshalton. ‘“‘Casehorton,”’ 41 
Cheapside. Village, 44 
Chiddingfold. Surrey’s oldest inn, $3 
Chipstead. Derby Winner Inn, 68 
Christmas Pie. Village, 12 
Croydon. “The Propeller,” 68 
Dorking. “Pickwick Papers” Inn, 53 
Epsom. Old inn, 53 
Epsom. ‘The Blenheim,” 68 
Farnham. Fine old inn, 53 
Friday Street. Village, 12 
Godalming. Birthplace, founder of Georgia, 

156 


Godstone. Inn with two names, 53 
Guildford. Horse Brasses Inn, 59 
Guildford. Dicing for Maid’s Money, 84 
Hindhead. Devil’s Punchbowl, 18 
Hindhead. Gibbet Cross, 18 


Horley. The ancient “Six Bells,” $7 

Horsley. Raleigh’s head, 118 

Kingston and Wimbledon. 
miah Abershawe, 78 

Kingston. “The Bald-Faced Stag,” 78 

Leith Hill. National Trust beauty spot, 148 

Lingfield. ‘Round house,” 16 

Little London. Village and Roman settle- 
ment, 12 

Mitcham. Old fair, 22, 27 

Normandy. Village, 43 

Penny Pot. Village, 12 

Reigate. Windmill church, 115 

Ripley. Nelson’s “Anchor,” $4 

Ripley. Coaching inn, 53 

Shere. Gallows Hill (gibbet site), 17 

Tilford. King John’s Oak, 110 

Tilford. Stella’s Cottage, 110 

Witley. Ancient inn, 53 

Woking. “Stream” (Saxon), 45 


Haunts of Jere- 


INDEX 


Sussex 


Battle. Egregious butler, epitaph, 128 

Battle. Bonfire Night, 105 

Blackdown. Place name (colour), 47 

Brookland. Church has detached campanile, 
123 

Burgess Hill. Place name (highwaymen), 


47 

Burwash. Kipling’s home, 154 

Clapham. Village, 44 

Coldham. Associations William Penn, 
Quaker, 156 

Coombs. “Tapsel’’ gate, 37 

Crawley. Marbles at Tinsley Green, 64 

Crowhurst. Reputed largest, oldest yew, 
112 

Crowlink Estate. 
148 

Dragons Green. Tombstone in inn garden, $8 

Fernhurst. Place name (plant), 47 


National Trust preserve, 


Friston. “‘Tapsel’” gate, 37 
Glynde. Horseshoe-gate, smithy, 34 
Harting. “Liquid Dole,” 127 


Hastings. Blessing of the Sea, 96 
Haywards Heath. Place name (highwayman), 


47 

Horam (Sickleham). Bits-and-pieces gate 
38 

Horsham. Pancake Greeze, 87 

Horsham. Ploughing match, 103 

Hurstmonceux. Place name (Saxon-Norman), 
46 

Hurstpierpoint. Place name (Saxon-Norman), 
46 

Jevington. “Tapsel’” gate, 37 

Kingston-by-Lewes. ‘‘Tapsel” gate, 37 

Lewes. Bonfire Night, 105 

Lewes. Thomas Payne’s house, 155 

Lullington. Smallest Sussex church, 116 

Mayfield. “Mearvel,” 41 

Midhurst. Old town, historic inn, $3 

Midhurst-Heyshott. Dunford House, home 
of Cobden, 153 

Ninfield. Iron stocks, 15 

North Bersted. Inn room papered with 
stamps, $9 

Piddinghoe. Church barrel organ preserved, 
123 

Redford. Place name (colour), 47 

Rottingdean. Kipling’s home, 154 

Rye. Bonfire Night, 105 

Rye. Pillory in church, 16 

Seaford. ‘“‘Ford’’ (Norse), 46 

Shipley. Place name (animal), 46 

Small Dole. Village, 10 

Steyning. “Stream” (Saxon), 45 

Washington. Village, 44 

West Grinstead. Ploughing match, 103 

Wilmington. The Long Man, 141 

Wivelsfield. Jacob’s Post gibbet, 18 
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Atherstone. Shrovetide football, 86 
California. Village, 43 


Charlecote, Park. National Trust property, 


149 

Charlecote Park. “Tumble” or “clapper” 
gate, 37 

Claverdon. Horseshoe-gate smithy, 34 

Compton Wynwates. Handsome topiary, 
113 

Coventry. Fair, 26 

Coleshill. Twin pillory and whipping post, 
16 

Hockley Heath. Mysterious obelisk, 140 

Knightlow Cross. Traditional ceremony, 


106 

Knowle (Baddesley Clinton). Cartwheel 
gate, 38 

Stratford-on-Avon. Shakespeare’s Sermon, 


93 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
156 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Fairs, 27 
Ufton Court. Ufton Dole, 88 
Warwick. Mop Fair, 27 
Welford-on-Avon. Tallest ornamented may- 
pole, 20 


Shakespeare’s birthplace, 


Harvard House, 156 
Mop and Runaway Mop 


WESTMORLAND 
Grasmere. Rush-bearing, 101 
Grasmere. Sports, 102. 
Grasmere. William Wordsworth’s church, 
127 
Patterdale. Hartsop Hall (Earl of Lonsdale), 


152 
Troutbeck Valley. John Peel memories, 152 


‘WILTSHIRE 


Avebury. Vast tumulus (Silbury), 29 

Bradford-on-Avon. Bridge chapel, 124 

Chippenham. King Alfred inn, 56 

Figheldean. ‘‘Valley” (Saxon), 46 

Figheldean. “‘Fyaldean,”’ 40 

Foxley. Place name (animal), 46 

Great Wishford. 120 years’ bread prices, 
132 

Lacock. National Trust village, 150 

Longleat Park (Nr. Warminster). ‘‘Heaven’s 
Gate,’ 39 

Pewsey. Town Criers’ Contest, 97 

Potterne. “Devil among the Tailors,” 6r 

Salisbury. Tallest cathedral spire, 19, 121 

Salisbury. Fairs, 27 

Salisbury. An “‘oldest inn,” 56 


Stonehenge. Druids’ Circles, 139 
Stonehenge. Order of Druids Ceremony, 
98 


Swindon. Place name (animal), 46 
Westbury. White Horse, 140 
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‘W ORCESTERSHIRB 


Blockley. Tombstone to pet fish, 131 
Boscopel Oak. Oak Apple associations, 96, 
IIO 
Broadway. “Lygon Arms’ (Cromwell and 
Charles), 55 z 
Bromsgrove. “Knott Dead” epitaph, 130 
Kidderminster. Monastery (Roman), 45 
Long Compton Church. Two-storeyed lych- 
gate, 39 
Stourbridge. Dick Whittington Inn, 56 
Worcester. James Hind hanged, drawn, 
quartered, 82 


‘YORKSHIRE 


Ackworth. Stocks, 15 

Barwick-in-Elmet. May Day festivities, 94 
Batley. “The Babes in the Wood,” 70 
Beverley. Turner’s Charity, 84 

Booze. Village, 11 

Boroughbridge. The Devil’s Arrows, 139 
Bridlington. Shed turned chapel, 114 
Driffield. Fair, 26 

Fridaythorpe. Village, 12 

Fylingdales. Penny Hedge planting, 96 
Goathland. Killing Pits, 140 

Haworth. Home of the Brontés, 154 
Hickleton Church. Human skulls lych-gate, 


39 
Kildwick. Organ tombstone, 132 
Kipling Cotes Derby, 87 
Kirkby. “Died from overwork” epitaph, 128 


INDEX 


Knaresborough. Petrifying well, 140 — 

Knavesmire. Turpin executed, 77 

Leathley. Unique stocks, 15 

Market Weighton. Memorial to giant, 119 

Melbourne. Village, 43 

Midgley. Mumming Play, 91 

Midgley. Egg Rolling, 91 

Nidd. The “‘Ass in a Bandbox,” 71 

Pannal. Churchyard mort-safe, 128 

Pickering Church. Herod’s feast frescoes. 
America’s Mecca, 127 

“Swift Nick’s” birthplace, 77 


Pontefract. 

Pontefract. ‘“‘Pumfret,”’ 42 
Pontefract. Roman origin, 45 
Redmire. ‘“‘The Nobody,” 71 


Ripley. Stocks, 15 

Ripon. Feast, Procession and Fair, 26 

Ripon. Seeking the Mayor, 106 

Ripon. St. Wilfrid’s Feast and Fair, 102 

Rotherham. Bridge chapel, 124 

Sandal. York-London stagecoach hold-up, 78 

Scarborough. Shrovetide Skipping, 86 

Scarborough. Seamer Fair, 26 

Scotton. Bonfire Night, 105 

Templenewsam. Protected gibbet post, 18 

Wakefield. Wakefield and Alverthorpe 
fairs, 27 

Wakefield. Bridge chapel, 124 

Welton. Inn where Turpin arrested, 77 

Whixley Church. Chris Tancred’s tomb, 132 

York Minster. Christmas Mummers’ Nativity 
play, 107 

York Minster. 
court, I2I 


Window large as a tennis 
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